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Romanism in France! What a varied and confused crowd of 
ideas does the phrase call up in a mind somewhat acquainted with 
the history of the years that have passed away since the days of 
Luther. In one sense France may be regarded as the arena in 
miniature of the great conflict which his appearance called forth 
between the rival powers of authority and free thought. And 
there in consequence did Leo and Luther engage in a deadly pas- 
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sage of arms that marshalled on one side and on the other all 
the forces of the kingdom—sacerdotal, military, civil—which in 
their repeated collisions put the whole land into confusion and 
alarm, and which, after a battle of three centuries, has by no 
means come to a termination yet. Complicated and wonderful is 
that web: how deep and various its colours! What grand charac- 
ters are woven into that national tapestry. ‘There we see and 
almost fear to look upon the wily and implacable Catharine de’ 
Medici ; there we admire that sturdy old Protestant the Admiral 
Coligny ; the Guises come stalking forth on the canvas, haughty 
and chivalric ; proud of their blood, prouder still of their unstained 
orthodoxy. * ae Stuart we behold now in the lap of a refined 
sensualism, and now the centre of a Catholic plot designed for the 
destruction of Elizabeth and the overthrow of Protestantism. 
Here is Henry IV. perishing under a poniard which Jesuitism 
has plunged into his breast; and here is Louis XVI. dragged to 
the guillotine by the insensate fury of unbelief. That stately 
monarch has left a harlot’s bosom to order a dragonade against 
his Protestant subjects; and that poor wizened Regent enjoys his 
debauch while he encourages scoffing the most shameless, and 
infidelity the most extreme. In one part of the picture you see 
the streets of Paris running with blood at the Catholic massacre 
of St. Bartholomew ; in another part you see them polluted with 
the sanguinary Saturnalia of revolutionary Atheism. This monarch 
is Henry IV., who beat Popery on the field of battle, but yielding 
to the fascinations which it threw around a throne, bartered 
away his solemn convictions for a mistress and a crown. This 
monarch is Louis XVI., the only prince of a long series who was 
really good and pious, and he perishes for the vices of the religion 
he serves, and the evils accumulated by ancestors with whom he 
has no sympathy. 

In the mazes of that picture there is a unity. Numerous and 
diverse as the pretences are, two conflicting aims are steadil 
pursued. All those brooks, rivulets and streams, intersect cock 
other though they do, and various as are the directions in which 
they seem to run, in reality make their way into two single 
streams, and these streams seek the ocean towards opposite points 
of the compass. One hastens to the north,—it is the stream of 
mental independence ; another hastens to the south,—it is the 
stream of mental servitude. Of the former the philosopher is 
the self-elected symbol, but its real guardian is the Gospel; the 
latter is represented by the priest and defended by the soldier. 
The two powers are in direct antagonism. For more than three 
hundred years they have been engaged in conflict, and at this 
moment the battle rages more fiercely than ever. 
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France is a country of extremes. Its fickle Celtic blood 
hurries up and down the tube, now resting at fever heat, now 
sinking below zero. ‘Till recently the latter had been its position 
for more than half a century. Under the repeated blows of Phi- 
lophism religion seemed dead in France ; dead and buried did it 
seem ; utterly perished, past all hope of revival. The only faith 
was faith in Voltaire ; the only belief was disbelief. Men were 
sure of nothing except that there was nothing to be sure of. 
Extinct was all zeal save the zeal for extinction. Religion was 
not only disowned, it was scorned, laughed at, spit upon. Reli- 
gion was a token of imbecility, and a topic of impious jesting. 
Disproved by argument and outfaced by wit, it was scouted as an 
open cheat or a thinly veiled hypocrisy. Such was the French- 
man’s view of religion,—the view of those who set the fashion in 
the world of thought and speech. 

The curtain falls ;—in a moment the stage-bell rings, and as 
the curtain ascends you wonderingly behold a temple where you 
had seen the hall of a club, and there men are on their knees at 
worship, where a little before your tearful eyes beheld the orgies 
of infidelity. What a transformation! Is this worship real? Will 
that adoration last? will it come to good? ‘These are questions 
on which some light may be thrown in the course of this essay. 
First, however, let us make a true report of what we see. The 
material forces of Romanism in France are apparently very great. 
Let us recount and measure them. 

Speaking in general terms, France may be called a Catholic 
country. Protestants there are in the land, and among them 
exclusively may real religion find a home. Equally may it be 
true that the Catholicism of Catholic France may be little better 
than the thin coating of ice which you see on the surface of the 
water in some calm morning of early winter. Nevertheless, in 
courtesy at least, France must be termed a Catholic country. In 
religious statistics such is her designation. 

Being Catholic, she has of course a Catholic clergy. That 
clergy before the revolution drew their support from the soil, to one- 
pon of the produce of which they had a right, similar to the 
right of the king to his royalty, and the lord to his rent. Tithes 
swept away by the revolution left the clergy independent of the 
state. But independence was not the parent of wealth, and there- 
fore the clergy were ready to receive the annual bounty of the 
state when Bonaparte saw reason to think that policy required 
they should be taken into his pay. Since then the clergy appear 
in the Budget, like the police or any other state officials, and 
receive a yearly vote of 42,111,050 francs. The frane is ten- 
pence of our money ; but as ‘ the worth of a thing is — it 
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will bring,’ so ten-pence in France is equal to more than a shil- 
ling in England. if then we reckon francs as shillings, we find 
the annual vote for the clergy to amount to more than 2,100,000/. 
sterling. 

We must also advert to the enormous capital placed at the 
service of Romanism for the celebration of its worship. Eighty 
episcopal sees divide among them 240 diocesan edifices. In 
sh there are 37,013 parishes. Each parish has its church, 
and, for the most part, em church owes to the state its erection, 
its repair, and, when needful, its enlargement. 

An estimate has been made of the amount of this fixed capital ; 
the interest has been added, and it is found that this second supply 
is much larger than the former. 

We must say a word of the incidental receipts of the French 
clergy. Means for a general estimate we do not possess. We 
must confine our remarks to the metropolis. Seventeen churches 
in Paris annually receive as perquisites from 120,000 to 150,000 
francs each ; fifteen churches each from 60,000 to 90,000; eight 
churches each 240,000. Consequently the Parisian churches in 
all draw from this source an annual income of about 5,000,000 
francs, or 250,0007. Hence some idea may be formed of the sum 
received in fees throughout papal France. Let it be observed that 
this calculation does not include voluntary donations, gratuities, 
and douceurs. 

This huge amount of property is divided among 40,428 eccle- 
siastics, of whom 681 are canons, 175 vicars general, 64 bishops, 
13 archbishops, 6 cardinals, 1 metropolitan archbishop. Besides 
this large and well marshalled army, volunteer forces, very nume- 
rous and in a high state of discipline, execute the will and promote 
the designs of the Papacy. ‘There is not a considerable city but 
has several monasteries, several houses of relief under clerical 
influence, several male or female corporations. These establish- 
ments are vast seminaries which spread colonies over the whole 
surface of the country. Scarcely is there a village which has not 
one of these colonies. France is thus occupied as if by a vast 
military organisation. Carmelites, Benedictines, Trappists, Jesuits, 
Augustins, Visitandines, Ursulins, Sisters of the Sacred Heart— 
all the various religious orders of the Roman church, have spread 
over France like the vermin in Egypt. In order to give a precise 
idea of the organisation and of the mode of operation of these 
large forces, we shall indicate the principal religious establish- 
ments, whence proceed those swarms of nuns and friars who carry 
out on all sides the doctrine and the influence of Popery. In this 
list we include not monasteries ; they will come afterwards. 
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Nunneries. Chief Place. Number.| Department. 





Sisters of St. Joseph. . . . «| Clermont... 30 
The same. .« Lyon. 


a of the Christian Schools of St. Sauveur -le - Vi- 30 


ty. comte, 
Nuns of the Sacred Heart . 
Sisters of Providence . . 
Thesame. »« .« 6 « « 
Thesame. . Langrese. «© «© «| 105 
Sisters of Christian Doctrine Nancy + « - «| 420 
Hospitaliéres of our gracious aaa Aix... ll 
Daughters of Wisdom . . St. Laurent-sur-Sdvres. 
Hospitaliéres Sisters. . . 
Sisters of Charity du Monitoire 
Sisters of St. Paul . . . 


- | Coutances . . . 34 
e | Portieux. . « 140 
- | Grenoble. 


Sisters of the Cross . . + « . | Limo 
The Saviour’s Nuns. . « . . | La Souterraine. — 
Sisters of Mary-Joseph . - + |Dorat . . - «| 18 | yin 
Sisters of the Incarnate Word . . | Azérable. — 
Community of Christian Union . | Fontenay-le-Comte. 
Dai hters of Wisdom . . . . |St.Laurent-sur-Sévres}| 176 \endée. 
Ursulins of Jesus. Chavagnes-en-Paillers} 45 
Sisters of the Sacred Heart of Jesas Mormaison . « .« 39 

and of Mary 


Sisters of the » Good Saviour . . | Caen. 
Sisters of Mercy. . - eon son 
Work of the Good Shepherd o 6 
Sisters of Charity of the Congrega- a oo. Ss of Oe 
tion of Evron. | Mayenne. 
Sisters of Charity of the Congrega- | Ruilli-sur-Loire. 90 
tion of Providence. 
Sisters of the Congregation of the | Metz. . . . « 40 
infancy of Jesus and of Mary. 
Sisters of St. Charles . . Nancy -« . « «| 282 
Sisters of Charity and Christian In- Nevers . « « «| 240 
struction of Nevers. 


Sisters of the infant Jesus . ». .| Puy. « . + - 15 
Sisters of Providence . . ~ «~ | Ligny-le-Chilet . 43 | Yonne. 
The same. . - .«|Namey .. - | 207 
Sisters of Christian Doctrine . . soe, oe 


Sisters of - presentation of the | Tours « .. - 94 

holy Vi 
Sisters of the Trinity ° + « | Valence. 
Sisters of the holy Sacrament - «| Romans. « « «| ++ | Drome. 
Sisters of the Presentation . . ~ | Bourg St. Andéol. 
Sisters of the holy Infancy. 
Sisters of St. Maur . . - «+ . | Privas. 





Nunneries in France ° ‘ e e 2526 














Our list, it will have been seen, is incomplete. The number of 
establishments of several orders we have not been able to ascer- 
tain. Of some the numbers are — for instance, ‘ The Work 
of the Good Shepherd’ has establishments everywhere. At least 
500 may be added to our total, making 3000 nunneries or insti- 
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tutions of female ecclesiastics in France. Equally unable are we 
to report the number of members in each of these 3000 establish- 
ments. The number is considerable. There are 500 ‘Sisters of 
the Trinity ;’ there are 400 ‘Sisters of the Holy Sacrament ;’ 
there are 1000 ‘Sisters of the Presentation.’ If we assign on an 
average 20 members to each house, we have then another corps 
d’armée of 60,000 nuns. Yet our list does not include the 
capital. At Paris we find— : , 


Sisters of our Lady de Bon-Secours. 
Infirmerie Marie-Therése. 

Sisters of the Sacred-Heart. 

Sisters of St. Michel. 

Sisters of St. Thomas de Villeneuve. 
Sisters Augustines Anglaises. 
Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul. 


At least there are 30 convents in the capital. Of one order 
alone, namely that of Vincent-de-Paul, there.are more than 500 
members. 

If we now refer to ecclesiastics of the other sex, we need, for 
the metropolis, go no farther than the ‘General Institute of the 
Brothers of Christian Doctrine,’ members of which cover the face 
of the land. The number of monasteries in France is reported 
at 565; multiplying this number by 20, as the probable number 
of individuals in each house, we obtain 11,300 monks in France. 
Our materials supply the following summary of 


The Forces of the Papacy in France. 


83 Diocesan Seminaries. 
1 Adjoint Seminary. 
1 Metropolitan. 
188 Ecclesiastical Colleges. 
16 Houses of Retreat. 
565 Monasteries. 
1,012 Pensionnats for Young Ladies. 
939 Alms-Houses and Infirmaries. 
3,379 Colonies of Nuns. ~ 
765 Monkish Schools. ; 

48 Home Missionary Colleges. 
40,428 Priests, including Bishops, &c. 
60,000 Nuns. 

11,300 Monks. 
37,013 Parishes and Parish Churches. 

80 Episcopal Sees. 

240 Diocesan Edifices. 
250,000/. Fees in Paris. 
2,100,000/. Annual Grant to the Clergy. 
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These forces serve the papacy in various manners and degrees. 
The alms-houses and infirmaries are not directly religious-esta- 
blishments ; but visited and beset as they are by monks, nuns, 
and priests, they are, for the most part, in each case a focus and 
workshop of proselytism. In general this vast army has but one 
object, —- the occupation of the entire land in the name of 
the pope ith a view to that end the several bands, each one 
duly organised and disciplined, are distributed over the face of the 
country, with a special reference and adaptation in all instances 
to the special wants of each locality. The land is mapped out 
into districts. In the chief place of each district are the seminary 
or secular college, the ecclesiastical college, monasteries, con- 
vents. From the chief places and from the head establishments 
branches are propagated to the several towns o' the district, and 
thence queen into the villages and hamlets, minor colonies, or 
individuals. All these forces are under the hand of the bishop, 
by whom they have been organised and distributed, and the bishop 
with his clergy is under the control of the pope. 

It may be added, that this vast army of spiritual force is never- 
theless not so great as was that by which France was possessed 
immediately before the revolution, when (in 1757) there were in 
that country 40,000 curés, 60,000 other priests, 100,000 monks, 
100,000 nuns; that is 300,000 persons, or 1 in 67 of the whole 
population. The actual amount shows however a very great and 
rapid increase, for in 1829 the clergy of France reckoned 108,000 
members, or 1 in every 280 inhabitants. How far the augmen- 
tation of the material strength has brought a corresponding in- 
crease of spiritual and social influence, is a question which requires 
mature consideration. 

The metaphor of an army badly represents the action of the 

pal forces in France. Rather may these priests, friars, nuns, 
hasinen, and sisters of all names and kinds be figured as a hive 
of bees, each employed in his own task ; or, as scattered bodies of 
husbandmen, a: tilling his own field and his own plot ; or again, 
as a universal police, of which every individual watches with eyes 
broad open to detect and apprehend all persons who misdemean 
themselves in act, in word, aye, even in thought or emotion. 
But it is only an enumeration of objects that can show how mi- 
nute is the subdivision of labour, how efficient is the general 
operation. Nothing is more skilfully calculated and laid out than 
the entire task which Rome imposes. That task literally em- 
braces the whole of human life; it takes human life in all its 
conditions and at all ages—the infant, the youth, the adult, the aged ; 
whether sick or in health ; whether poor or rich ; whether coming 
imto the world or leaving the wally whether in hope of heaven 
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or in fear of hell; whether in the enjoyment of the smile of the 
Church, or under the terror of its frown. By means of the wires 
which he has laid down, and which run like bodily fibres through 
the whole social frame, the priest, the bishop, the metropolitan, 
the pope, can at his will delight or terrify, arouse or soothe, for- 
give or condemn, pour forth ‘airs from’ heaven,’ or ‘blasts from 
hell ;? in a word, smite or heal a parish, a diocese, a province, 
a whole nation. First in the series of works performed by the 
French clergy, regular and secular, male and female, are their 
religious associations, having ‘edification,’ that is Romanism, for 
their aim. Thus, in the year 1848 there was formed with a 
special view to the extension of popery, what is termed a ‘ work 
of waged the express purpose of which was to entreat the Al- 
mighty on behalf of the salvation of France. ‘This society origi- 
nated at Saint-Brieux (Cotes du Nord), numbers 40,000 members. 
In the same class may be placed the numerous brotherhoods 
attached to the different churches. In Paris almost every parish 
has its brotherhood. The most important is that of the Sacred 
Heart, which some years ago had 50,000 adherents. 

Education is an object of special care with these associations. 
The work is commenced in the tender and impressible years of 
infancy. A very large number of schools are under the drcstion 
of the brethren and sisters of Christian Doctrine. To these must 
be added public nurseries and infant asylums. There are in all 
parts of oases boarding-establishments for girls whose parents 
or guardians are possessed of property, such as ‘ the House of the 
Sacred Heart,’ at Paris, or the ‘ Demoiselles d’Instruction,’ at 
Puy. Small seminaries, free colleges have been multiplied on 
every side. They are still multiplying. 

While the instruction of childhood and youth receives the 
greatest attention, the aged find asylums —_ to give them wel- 
come, and to stamp Romanism on their souls. An an example 
take the ‘Infirmerie de Marie Thérese,’ at Angers. The Hos- 
inca nuns and the Sisters of Charity fill the poor-houses. A 
arge number of houses of refuge belong not to the municipalities 
but specially to the Romish church. There the sick among the 

r fall under the influence of its officials. For the sick among 
the wealthy it has the ‘Institut des Sceurs de Notre Dame de 
Bon-Secours,’ in Paris, where are trained nurses who attend in- 
valids at their own homes, and minister at the same time bitter 
herbs and bitter doctrine; relieving the body while they enslave 
the soul. ‘The House of the Good Saviour,’ at Caen, may be 
taken as the model of the institutions which Catholicism has set 
up for the relief of mental maladies. Similar provision is made 
by it for the blind and for the deaf and dumb. There are few 
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prisons which have not their corps of ‘Sisters of Charity.’ To the 
service of captives the ‘Sisters of Mary-Joseph’ are specially de- 
voted. Everywhere has Romanism opened places of refuge for 
women of impure life who are repentant. This branch of practical 
benevolence is specially in the hands of the ‘Sisters of the Good 
Shepherd,’ at Angers, who have affiliated institutions in all parts 
of France. Catholicism thinks not only of those who have fallen, 
but of those also who are in danger of falling. For their assist- 
ance workshops are set up and superintended by some of the very 
numerous class of ‘Sisters.’ Infants who are without parents 
receive a large share of their kind attention. There are even 
houses in which servants out of place find a home. Other esta- 
blishments make it their business to procure situations for girls and 
oung women. 

Thus for all the needs and all the sufferings of social life a 
provision is secured. Equally is preparation made to welcome 
those who, under the influence of Catholicism, wish to quit the 
world and seek peace in seclusion ; to them a refuge is offered by 
the 565 monasteries which rise on the soil of France. This is not 
all; those who desire to leave society without entering a monas- 
tery, are served agreeably to their wishes, in what are called 
‘houses of retirement,’ such as that of Fontenay-le-Comte, in 
Vendée. 

In a word, all the various works of benevolence which in Eng- 
land and other Protestant countries are undertaken and performed 
by the general spirit of Christian goodness, both lay and clerical, 
undertaken and performed by the Christian community in general, 
are in France in the hands of what may be called a special reli- 
gious corporation ; are almost exclusively ecclesiastical in character 
and object; are in aim, tendency, and result far more spiritual 
than temporal. ‘This is only to say in other words that in France 
benevolence is polluted with sectarianism ; that pure benevolence 
has scarcely any existence there ; that the papacy turns to its own 
account all means of usefulness, and all the sympathies and cha- 
rities of the human soul. ‘Be a papist, and you shall want no- 
thing; or if you are not a — 1 will minister to you in the 
hope of making you one.’ The chief aim, the preponderating 
aim, almost the only aim of benevolence in France is conversion 
to popery or confirmation in popery; and did not its administra- 
tors hope by their charity to add something to the triumphs of 
their C aah, the ignorant might remain in ignorance, the sick 
would suffer without alleviation, and the dying depart in drear 
solitude. Surpassingly fertile in resources is the Propaganda of 
Rome. No means does it leave untried. Its zeal is no less ardent 
than various. 
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It has other arms. As yet we have spoken of what may in 
England be termed professional efforts, the efforts, that is, of per- 
sons who in some sense have entered into Holy Orders and belong 
to the clergy. There are other labours in which lay-power is 
put into requisition. Thus at Metz we find a ‘ Military Asso- 
ciation,’ whose office consists in giving religious instruction to 
soldiers ; a ‘ brotherly society,’ which provides the poor with warm 
clothing ; a ‘Society of Maternal Charity,’ which assists women 
in child-birth. In most towns of France there are institutions 
with similar objects. Specially in Paris has this union of be- 
nevolence and proselytism grown into large dimensions. We 
mention as an instance the ‘Society of Saint Vincent de Paul,’ 
founded among young people. ‘The society is divided into ‘ Con- 
ferences,’ each Conference is composed of from 40 to 50 members, 
There are 50 Conferences in Paris, severally attached to the 

rishes of the city. The association is daily spreading over 

rance: its object is to relieve the poor. The President of each 
Conference every year visits the poor of his parish or district. 
Garments are given away; linen is lent. If the poor man has a 
cause at law, he is furnished with advice and legal aid. The chief 
aim, however, is proselytism. ‘The Society proclaims that while 
succouring the poor, its wish is to bring back men to Catholic 
piety; such is the final purpose of those visits, those gifts, those 
cares. With that view it receives into its arms children at the 
earliest age; it follows them with an attentive eye; it takes every 
means to inspire them with devotional sentiments. Of apprentices 
it becomes the patron; every Sunday they are gvhered together 
and instructed. The whole day long suitable officials have ap- 
prentices under their care; in the morning they are conducted to 
mass ; there they receive instruction specially fitted to their wants ; 
nor is even recreation or amusement forgotten: morning schools, 
evening schools are opened where they are required. Another of 
the labours of the Society of ‘Saint Vincent de Paul’ is the rec- 
tification of the illicit marriages so numerous in Paris. It has 
also a branch called the branch of the ‘Holy Family,’ whose 
office it is to collect together in families those who are visited, 
in order that as families the people may attend mass and 
receive religious admonition; here, too, interest is blended with 
instruction. ‘The Society has moreover established ‘ Libraries for 
the Poor ;’ it publishes religious books of various kinds. No 
means is spared to raise the necessary funds; for that purpose 
— canvasses are made, charity sermons are preached, even 
otteries are not disdained. 

The children of the world are still wiser than the children of 
the light. Books overthrew Popery in France; by books, its 
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advocates feel, Popery must be restored. ‘Captain Sword’ is, in 
his way, no less useful than necessary. Nevertheless the services 
of ‘Captain Pen’ cannot be safely dispensed with. Hence the 
zeal with which the production and the propagation of pamphlets 
and small books are carried on among the contrivances of Papal 
proselytism in France. Look at the Society of Saint Victor de 
Plancy, ‘for the diffusion of good books.’ Founded in 1846, in 
the diocese of Arras, after four years of preparation, it enjoyed 
special patronage from the Cardinal de Latour d’Auvergne. In 
March, 1847, it received the sanction of the Pope, who bestowed 
special indulgences on those who should labour for its advance- 
ment. At the present moment it has the patronage of 42 arch- 
bishops and hon. The society commands the power which 
ensues from a capital of 600,000 francs. It has a vast workshop 
at Plancy. Its founder, M. Collin de Plancy, conceived the idea 
at the moment of his conversion in 1841. n that day, in order 
to repair the evil he had done while fighting on the side of the 
free-thinkers, he vowed to God to consecrate the rest of his days 
to the propagation of ‘good books.’ ‘ He has faithfully kept his 
word.’ ‘Two works by this gentleman stand at the head of this 
Article. Those two works circulate under all the sanction they 
can derive from episcopal authority. They certainly offer a curious 
contrast to the publications thought fit for the English people by 
the conductors of ‘ The Society for the Diffusion of Useful now- 
ledge.’ The very title of de Plancy’s book suffices to excite a 
feeling of commiseration towards a people for whom such an intel- 
lectual diet is provided ; and yet what diet so well fitted to imbue 
the heart with superstitious fears, to prepare the mind for any 
amount of credulity, and so serve the purpose of ecclesiastical and 
civil despots ? We translate the title in full :— 


‘Infernal Dictionary, or Universal Repertory of the Beings, the 
Personages, the Books, the Facts, the Things which pertain to Appa- 
ritions ; Divinations; Magic; Intercourse with Hell; to the Demons ; 
to Sorcerers ; to the Occult Sciences ; to Magical Books ; to the Cab- 
bala ; to the Spirits of the Elements; to the Great Work; to Prodi- 
gies; to Errors and Prejudices; to Impostures; to the Arts of the 
Gipsies ; to Different Superstitions ; to Popular Tales ; to Prognostics ; 
and generally to all False, Marvellous, Surprising, Mysterious and 
Supernatural Beliefs: by J. Collin de Plancy. 3rd Edition, with 250 
new articles.’ 


‘ The work of the Holy Infancy’ is one of the most recent and 
one of the most flourishing of the means of internal proselytism 
which the papacy employs in France. On Sunday the 4th of Jan. 
1852, a great festival of this society was held in the town of 
Nancy. All the children connected with the branches of the 
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institution in the vicinity were present. After the archbishop had 
said mass, a short instructive address was delivered to the children, 
and a collection was made towards the support of the work. The 
cathedral was literally filled with little children, who had been 
brought thither as if under the influence of rivalry by ‘ Brethren 
of the Christian Doctrine,’ lay instructors, ‘ Sisters of the Christian 
Doctrine,’ ‘ Sisters of Saint Charles,’ ‘ Sisters of Saint Vincent de 
Paul,’ and mistresses of boarding schools. 


‘This multitude of French children, thus welcomed, praying to the 
child Jesus, and bringing their little offerings for other unhappy 
children in infidel (Protestant) countries, presented a truly touching 
sight, and many Christian hearts were moved thereby. The work of the 
Holy Infancy extends everywhere with a marvellous rapidity. From 
France it now sends its beneficent branches to the British Isles, Bel- 
gium, Holland, the Rhenish Provinces, Bavaria, Poland, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Spain, Asia, North and South America,’ &c.* 


A few days after a similar festival was held at Blois, where 
nearly two thousand children were gathered together. 


‘ After the holy mass, during which a short address was delivered to 
this infantine auditory, they proceeded to the most attractive part of the 
ceremony, the determination by lot of those of the Associates who 
should be sent into China as missionaries, and what should be given by 
them to all those thousands of infants whom they should have the 
happiness to baptise every year.” 


Let the reader peruse the following circular addressed by the 
Archbishop of Paris to his clergy, under date Jan. 18, 1852 :— 


‘ Reverend Sir,— Among the very numerous labours of love established 
in our diocese, that of the ‘* Orphans of the Cholera,” is, without contra- 
diction, one of the most important, and one which deserves all our care. 
In truth, how should we not be touched with a deep feeling of pity for the 
lot of that multitude of deserted children, who, after having lost the 
authors and the support of their days, have no other means of living 
than the resources of our beneficence? How can we avoid extending to 
them a helping hand? No, Rev. Sir, we will not repudiate that precious 
inheritance which Providence has bequeathed to our tenderness, and we 
will every year renew in favour of these poor orphans, all the efforts of 
our zeal, all the sacrifices of our pious liberality. For charity, St. Paul 
tells us, fainteth not; it knows neither relaxation nor discouragement. 
(1 Cor. xiii.) 

‘ Consequently, with confidence do we renew our appeal to the pitying 
hearts of our disciples. Our voice we know will be heard. By means 
of alms put into our hands, and thanks to the intelligent as well as inde- 
fatigable zeal of the members of the Committee of the Work, we have 
been enabled to place in educational establishments, or to assist in their 





* L’ Univers, Jan., 1852. > Tb., Jan, 25, 1852. 
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own homes, more than 550 children. It is not only the life of the 
body which has been preserved for these orphans, but they have received 
a benefit a thousand times more precious, a moral and religious educa- 
tion, which by nurturing their spirit in truth, preparing their heart 
for virtue, and forming in them habits of order, industry and piety, has 
put them in the way to true happiness. 

* The period of the Ecclesiastical Year at which we have now arrived, 
will furnish you, Rev. Sir, in even the mysteries which we honour, the 
most powerful motives for exciting the generosity of Christian souls. 
The recollection of an infant God experiencing the infirmities of our 
nature, as if to train himself for compassion, enduring the severities of 
poverty, now lying in a manger, now flying in exile,—this picture, so 
fit to move the hardest hearts, will be set by you before the eyes of your 
hearers. Cause this divine infant himself to speak ; let him solicit the 
benefactions. He will account as done for himself, that which is done 
for these little ones ; these homeless orphans; those who are his image, 
and whom he condescends to call his members. 

‘ Our intention then is, that to assist the work of “ the Orphans of the 
Cholera,” a general collection shall take place in all the churches and 
chapels of our diocese, at the morning and evening services, on the day 
of the Virgin’s Purification.’ 


Whatever may be thought of the result of these efforts, it is 
impossible not to admire their earnestness; and though the zea- 
lotism by which they are prompted must be regretted, and even 
blamed by Protestants, yet in the religious feelings whence it 
springs are to be found the chief impulse and the effectual support 
of these attempts. It may be that a philosophy no less Christian 
than wise may be compelled to condemn the excess of charity which 
this zeal fiero and fearing that justice halts where charity runs, 
be confident that pauperism will spread in the same proportion in 
which charity is dispensed and accepted. Nevertheless we cannot 
ourselves assert that we can contemplate all this active beneficence 
unmoved ; and while we are sure that Popery has in these benign 
exertions selected a very open, easy, and certain avenue to people’s 
hearts, we must regret that Protestantism both in France and in 
England observes the woes of the humbler classes far too coldly, 
and need not be surprised if the hearts of many of its adherents 
are stolen and carried away into the more genial atmosphere of 
Catholic benevolence. Undoubtedly, Romanism in France has 
taken the most effectual—perhaps the only effectual—means of 
winning over the population from the fatuous reveries or monstrous 
theories of Socialist speculators and revolutionary incendiaries. 
Wesley is reported to have said that he did not see why the devil 
should have all the pretty airs. Can any reason be assigned why 
the worst of religions should display the greatest zeal, and employ 
the most efficient means? Fas est et ab hoste doceri. It is of 
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special consequence that the motto should be acted on in these 
islands, for here, to a great and still increasing extent, the mea- 
sures of proselytism which have been found to work so well in 
France for Romish ends are applied by societies and individuals, 
who act not with less effect tg moving under a common 
impulse, they work for the most part invisibly. Indeed, the pro- 
pagandism which has been recently called into action in France is 
only one arm of the immense.sea of Catholic zeal which lies round 
all the countries of Europe, ever on the point of breaking in on 
the land, to carry before it — obstacle. It cannot be too widely 
known, it cannot be too deeply impressed on the minds of Pro- 
testants, that there exists a widely spread conspiracy on the part 
of Catholic powers, which, originated and directed by Jesuitism, is 
designed, and night and day labours with all possible resources and 
devotedness, to put down mental freedom, to root out Protestantism, 
and to make the authority of Rome universal. With special effort 
does this conspiracy direct its batteries against England, as being 
the stronghold of Protestantism, and as being socially to a great 
extent the mistress of the world; in the confident assurance that, 
when England has become papal, the conquest of the world will 
soon be completed. 

The views which the French clergy have entertained, and the 
motives by which they have been actuated on this subject, are set 
forth in a leading article which appeared in the periodical repre- 
sentative of the Ultramontane party, L’ Univers, of Jan. 1, 1852 :— 


‘ There is an experience which those who have the care of souls find 
confirmed every day ; namely, the necessity of sanctifying the leisure 
hours of the labourer by turning them to some good account, and by 
rendering them agreeable. The wish to draw from his habitual pur- 
suits a man addicted to unlawful pleasures, will most frequently prove 
abortive, if at the same time you have not devised a means whereby you 
may captivate him by enjoyments that are innocent, and that while they 
preserve some attraction, do not present the same dangers. When the 
domestic sanctuary was held in honour, when in all classes of society, 
even in the lowest, the father found his pleasures in the circle of home, 
—then, when every Sunday he went to present his children before the 
Lord, in order to partake their joy after having partaken their troubles, 
instructing them, edifying them, delighting them ;—the Church was 
able to hold its peace and be satisfied by smiling on what she saw; but 
now, when the tavern has taken the place of the cliurch, and when 
‘‘ friends” stand where the family used to stand, Religion cannot without 
grief behold a state of things so deadly in its consequences. Her first 
care in recalling the unhappy back into the way of duty, has been to 
point out to the labouring man a means for employing his moments of 
repose in a useful manner. The spouse of God, who eases the sick 
man’s couch, the Church, appears in the person of the “ Sisters of 
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Charity,” by the bedside of grief; in the person of “ the Trinitarian 
Friar,” near him when he is in slavery ; everywhere and always she 
‘* becomes all things to all men” in order to save souls. Let us then 
be assured that in our days she will attempt to enter (so to say) into a 
concordat with the age, and while she remains unshaken in her doctrine, 
now, as at all epochs, she will know how to adapt her means of salva- 
tion to the exigencies of the times : yes, she will go even to the extreme 
limits of her conscience, in order to bring back her wandering children 
to the faith and to good morals. This is proved by the Evening 
Schools founded at Rome by our august Pontiff, as well as the special 
efforts of several monastic orders, and of the secular clergy, with a view 
to the material and spiritual welfare of the industrious classes.’ 


We have surveyed the power of Romanism in France, and found 
it to be immense. We have reviewed the means by which that 
power has been attained, and by which its possessors hope to per- 
petuate and even augment it, and we have seen reason to think 
those means very efficacious. Unquestionably, the present condi- 
tion of Romanism in France has a serious aspect for the religion 
of the world. France is a great social power. The influence of 
France is felt in the remotest fibre of civilised life. If France 
becomes thoroughly and permanently Romish, Rome will have 
achieved its most brilliant and most valuable victory. Supported 
by France, the Pope will advance into the field in better array 
than ever. More than once has France in matters of opinion 
been the dictator of Europe ; and before her example, if she prove 
really and vitally Catholic, many a Protestant influence be 
compelled to bend. 

But as yet the whole case is not before the reader. The poli- 
tical aspect remains to be presented. The state changes which 
have recently been effected are no trifles. In what relation does 
Romanism stand to them ? 

Accustomed as many have been to regard France as an infidel 
country, they will not be prepared to receive the statement which 
we are about to make, namely, that the social convulsions of 
France within the last century have turned on the pivot of religion. 
On her soil the two great powers of Faith and No-faith have so 
fought their .deadly battles, as to involve in the result the con- 
cussion of the whole social frame. Without speaking of earlier 
convulsions, the dethronement of Louis Philippe was owing to a 
re-action in the popular mind against Catholicism. No sooner had 
the power which + off that incubus been put into fetters by 
the present government, than a system was commenced the de- 
signed effect of which was the complete restoration of the power 
of the clergy. Into that system Louis Napoleon entered with his 
whole heart. Seated in the presidential chair, he looked around 
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for conservative agencies. Religion he saw at his feet in an im- 
rag attitude. He knew her vital potency, and raising her 
rom her lowly position, took her into his embrace ; not because 
he loved her, but because he loved himself, and knew he dared 
not make her his enemy. Shortly his ulterior views—views long 
cherished—began to rise in his mind in definite and most attractive 
forms. The imperial crown dazzled the eyes of his imagination. 
‘ A republic with imperial forms and insignia ’—this dream of the 
eee uncle haunted the ambitious nephew’s mind. He 
resolved to convert the fancy into a reality. But a crown without 
the anointing hand of the Pope !—a pure impossibility, at least in 
the case of one who had not the staff of military renown on which 
to rest. The Pope must be gained. To gain the Pope it was 
necessary to promote Popery. Therefore its adherents and advo- 
cates were taken into favour. Of a sudden, and much to their sur- 
prise, the army of Jesuits, so often ignominiously treated in France 
and driven from its borders, found themselves under the sunshine 
of court smiles and patronage. ‘A new era!’ they exclaimed. 
A turning point in the history of France it was ; and of that junc- 
ture they determined to make the utmost. Forthwith they let 
forth into open day all their forces :— 


‘ac venti, velut agmine facto, 
Qua data porta, ruunt, et terras turbine perflant. 
Incubuere mari, totumque a sedibus imis 
Una Eurusque Notusque ruunt, creberque procellis 
Africus, et vastos volvunt ad littora fluctus. 
Insequitur clamorque virim, stridorque rudentum. 
Eripiunt subito nubes caelumque diemque 
Teucrorum ex oculis ; ponto nox incubat atra. 
Intonuere poli, et crebris micat ignibus ether ; 
Presentemque viris intentant omnia mortem.’ 


Not without a full consciousness of the support he should re- 
ceive from the Church did Louis Napoleon venture on the daring 
and sanguinary step of the 2nd of December. But his confidence 
rested on a broader and deeper basis than the Eurus, the Notus, 
or the Africus of Romanism. Useful in the turmoil and conflict 
of a revolution, the subalterns of the Church could-neither lay 
down the plan of the battle nor greatly contribute to secure a 
victory. Royal olus must be secured. Restored to Rome by 
republican troops, the Pope repaid the service with warm support. 
Another power could not be disregarded,—the power of the pen. 
Intending to crush that power in all its adverse manifestations, 
the ruler of France was very willing to profit by its displays in his 
favour. And, alas! but too easy was it to hire the crowd of 
Parisian penmen, who get their daily bread out of the fickle and 
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ever varying air of the French metropolis. Men so small, however, 
could not have repaid their employer, had they not entered into 
the labours of others. By two minds of distinction had the crisis 
been prepared. 

Joseph de Maistre, armed with a style at once cutting, biting, 
highly coloured and picturesque, placed himself before a public 
with whom style is shins every thing, as the champion of the 
theocratic society of the middle ages. He fell on the modern 
notions of liberty and progress in a manner which Frenchmen can 
least resist. He assailed them with ridicule ; he threw scorn upon 
them ; he treated them insultingly. It was Voltaire in a Jesuit’s 
cloak. It was Voltaire undoing Voltaire’s work. With equal 
ardour and with full enthusiasm did he celebrate the absolute 
authority of King and Pope. Even persecution of all kinds found 
favour in his eyes, and called forth the admiring tokens of his pen. 
Having confounded and derided ideas, he assailed institutions. 
Alas for the republican forms of government which had sprung 
from the Great Revolution; he overwhelmed them with sarcasm ; 
he handled them as a boxer in his wrath handles a retiring ad- 
versary. Read his work on Zhe Pope; read his Hvenings at 
Saint-Petersburg. 

Bonald, less of an enthusiast but more of a metaphysician than 
De Maistre, professed the same doctrines and aimed at the same 
objects. Especially did he give them the support of a new basis, 
derived from his study of languages. He set out on the principle 
that speech must have been immediately given by God to man. 
But if speech was given, ideas, of which speech is the representative, 
were also given: the shell contains the kernel. Hence truth comes 
from withont. Truth originally rested on the authority of the 
God who gave it. But our truth is only the old truth with aug- 
mentations. Consequently all truth comes from a higher source, 
namely, God; and depends on the authority of that souree—that 
is, God and his ministers. Here, then, is the function of the 
Church, and here is its justification. The Church is in God’s 
stead to man. Consequently the Church is the teacher, man the 
pupil. The very ideas imply supremacy and submission. And as 
the Church represents God in morals, so does the King represent 
God in politics. Their law is God’s law; their will is God’s will. 
Each perfect and supreme, the two when united are the voice of 
God and the power of God on earth. 

The propounding of these slavish doctrines at first struck society 
into a maze. It became giddy, it staggered. Recovering from 
the amazement, it felt repelled and disgusted. In that state of 
the public mind liberalism gained influence and began to make 
head. But the intoxicating draughts were renewed. Supplied 
VOL. I1I1.—NO. V. c 
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freely, they began to bewilder. At last the public mind, fully 
intoxicated, fell into a deep stupor, or was seized with spasmodic 
ravings. The hour had come. Here was fear and anguish ; there 
was outrageous extravagance ; and there, in the great body of 
society, stolid indifference. Jesuitism in polities and Jesuitism in 
religion solemnised their nuptials in the decrees which enslaved a 
nation, and the firing which carried barricades, decimated districts, 
and slaughtered innocent and unoffending individuals. 

No sooner was the blow struck which converted Louis Napoleon 
from the president of a free republic into the supreme lord of a 
dictatorship, than the clergy of France gave in their adhesion to 
the new order of things, and hastened to lend all their aid to the 
usurped despotism. At the command of the dictator a Ze Deum 
was celebrated in all the Romish churches of France. A formal 
compliance with the decree was perhaps inevitable ; but every thing 
beyond a perfunctory observance of the ceremony was a gratuitous 
testimony of favour towards the illegality of the coup d'état, the 
butcheries by which it was attended, and the tyranny and perse- 
cution that ensued. In Paris the Ze Dewm was sung in the most 
imposing manner and amid the most solemn pomp, the archbishop 
himself, the metropolitan of France, and so the representative of 
its religion, taking the chief 7 in the ceremony. On behalf of 
the selfish dictator, and at the very moment when his hands were 
reeking with the blood of murdered citizens, whose only crime 
was their adherence to the laws which their sworn conservator had 
violated, the papal authorities introduced into the prayer Domine 
fae the ill-omened words Ludovicum Napoleonem (Lord, save 
Louis Napoleon); and after the completion of the supplication, 
‘ the archbishop gave the benediction of the Holy Sacrament with 
the censer brilliant with diamonds which the emperor had pre- 
sented to the metropolitan church.’ At the end ‘his lordship the 
archbishop in a procession conducted back to the entrance of the 
cathedral (Notre Dame) the President of the republic, with the 
same pomp which had accompanied his reception.’ ¢ 

The following extract from a circular issued on the Ist of Ja- 
nuary to his clergy by the Cardinal Archbishop of Bourges will 
illustrate the joy with which the usurpation was witnessed by 
papal France :— 

‘Solemn thanksgivings are indeed due to the Most High who has 
saved us from an immense peril. ‘To testify to him our gratitude for 
so great a benefit, is to draw down on ourselves new favours.4 You 
feel this as well as I, and you will not fail, my Reverend brother, to 





¢ L’ Univers, Jan. 5, 1852. 
4 A fine instance of the remark that ‘ gratitude is a lively sense of favours 
to come’ !! 
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inspire with the same sentiment those who are intrusted to your care. 
Let us together beseech the Lord to finish what he (!) has begun, and 
for that end to preserve the man of his Providence.’ 

What a profanation of the holiest words and the most venerable 
of objects! What a degradation forced on religion, to make her 
an accessory after the deed of the greatest and most outrageous 
political crime in the annals of the world! 

As might be expected, the news of the revolution was welcomed 
at Rome. On hearing it, Pius IX. exclaimed, ‘ Heaven has paid 
the debt which the Church owed to France!’ Why what a pai 
of religionists have we here!—a Pope thrust on an wavilling 
people by French bayonets, and an usurper raised to the first step 
of an imperial throne on the dead bodies of fellow-countrymen 
whom he had slain, and the merit of the first act so great as to 
call down from Heaven such special aid as might reward it with 
successful usurpation. Such, in plain English, is the import of the 
Pope’s joyous words. 

, extract from an article in the Jesuits’ paper, L’ Univers, will 
let the reader know how entirely the usurpation was regarded by 
the Romish church as the act of God :— 


‘ The truth is, Louis Napoleon has understood at once the strength 
and the peril of society. With the felicitous audacity of good sense, 
he put that strength in opposition to that peril. Doubtless he dealt 
profusely in illegality ; he would have committed the greatest wrong, 
if, instead of being president, he had been a mere steward. But society 
when in peril gives itself chiefs precisely to commit those acts of ille- 
gality. For us we never thought Charles X. perjured, and we are 
thankful to Louis Napoleon for having been less unfortunate. Revolu- 
tionary problems are not solved by legality, they are put an end to by 
claps of thunder. Only the thunder may come from below or from 
above. If from below, it bursts forth like the earthquake, overturning 
everything, setting everything on fire. This was the socialist or par- 
liamentary solution. If from on high, it selects the spot on which it 
will fail. This is the solution of the 2nd of December. It was 
instinctively foreseen and desired ; it has been universally applauded. 
The prompt adhesion of the clergy has been ascribed to the influence of 
M. de Montalembert and that of some other catholics. The advice 
they gave for that end was very well received, but it was not required. 
The clergy knew the state of society, and knew what was wanted and 
what was coming. The clergy saw that bloody tide coming in. The 
wave which at the last overflowed, appeared to it as the instrument of 
Providence, and it blessed God who sends whom he pleases and when 
he pleases. We have had letters from all parts of France. Every- 
where sound religious and popular sentiment regards the result as grand 
and glorious.” 


Which of the two is worse in this extract, the bad logic or the 
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impiety? They are both Jesuitical ; which is nearly the same as 
to say that they are both very bad. 

Unquestionably it is true that Louis Napoleon’s coup d@ état was 
approved generally by the papal clergy. The moment it was 
accomplished they saw that the long-desired moment had arrived, 
and that it was now the time to strike a blow for the restoration 
of religious despotism. All kinds of tyranny are congenial, and 
between its patrons there is a tacit sympathy and practical under- 
standing which urge them to act in concert at the right juncture, 
as for a common object. The clergy of France in consequence 
threw themselves ardently into the conflict ; and, next to Napoleon’s 
fire-arms and bayonets, earned the honour of determining the issue. 
In every parish and corner of the land they employed all their 
social and personal influence, and all the awful power which super- 
stition has put into the hands of a Romish priest, in order to pre- 
pare men to vote agreeably to their wishes ; and when at last the 
day of election came, the clergy in many instances led their igno- 
rant serfs by hundreds to the poll, holding aloft as an electioneering 
token the cross, the purest symbol of disinterested pity and love ! 

Immediately consequent on the President’s election and the 
establishment of his power, Popery began to start into new life, 
and France manifested a desire to become the most Catholic of 
Catholic kingdoms. Hitherto that country had preserved for 
itself no inconsiderable share of religious freedom, in spite of all 
the aggressive attempts of Rome. ‘The liberties of the Gallican 
church’ had been gained by costly sacrifices and numberless 
efforts. Of those liberties the national mind was proud. France 
prided herself in being Catholic without being Papal. For a 
time at least the end of that state of things has come. Popery 
lifts her head boldly in the land, and Jesuitism walks with brazen 
front by her side. Rather cautious at the first, they are now as 
bold as men can be in a bad cause; and certainly they have had 
great encouragement. The President himself aa ew his banner 
to them by restoring to the worship of the poor peasant girl the 
church of the patron saint of Paris, St. F sonal 1 ith an 
ardour long unknown the churches became crowded by congrega- 
tions who, if not pious, were at least of decent behaviour. A 
host of tracts and pamphlets poured forth from the press, not 
prohibited to diffuse fatuities, fanaticisms, and superstitions. The 
Abbé Migne set in rapid motion at Mont-Saint-Rouge the wheels 
of his immense manufactory of Jesuitical folios, of which, after 
the rate of one per week, he has promised that some two thousand 
shall a doubtless to the imminent peril of Protestantism, 





and perhaps of religion too. Even persons of rank and distinction 
obeyed the general impulse, and idled away an hour in church or 
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chapel. Marshal Soult died; a religious ceremony was com. 
manded, and, like a matinée musicale, the great world hurried 
thither. On the 21st of January masses were performed in all 
the churches of Paris for the repose of the soul of Louis XVI. 
The sacred edifices were filled. ‘See,’ exclaimed the Papacy, 
‘see how repentant every one is for the crime of 1793.’ Lane 
and severe had been the contest between the University of Paris, 
together with its affiliated colleges, on the one side, and the 
Papistic clergy of France, headed by the Jesuits, on the other. 
The booty was the education of the nation—who should have it 
in their hands? Various, aforetime, had the issue been ; and ever 
as it seemed at an end, did the conflict break out afresh. Now 
literature prevailed, and now Jesuitism. In the recent revolution, 
the latter, feeling its strength and borrowing courage from suc- 
cess, swaggered up to the University, and while the former stood 
there with its hands bound, dealt it a blow from which it will 
hardly recover. About the same time ecclesiastical associations 
and proselyting societies, on whose operations police regulations 
had imposed some restrictions, obtained from the President, too 
glad to pay homage to the power by whom he was made, relax- 
ations and privileges which have given them augmented efficacy 
as well as fresh activity, and will cause them in number and 
power speedily to surpass the details we have here supplied. 

The material prosperity of ecclesiastical despotism in France is 
not enduring. bet it be observed that the prosperity 2s material. 
Such it appears to be in all the data we have set forth. Super- 
ficial is the movement from first to last ; or if at all it goes below 
the surface, it descends not to the heart of society. It does not 
mingle with the great under-currents of life. The movement is 
superinduced, and it lies like oil on the face of the waters, 
smoothing them for a moment, but liable to be tossed to the 
winds when the volcanic forces of the inner soul again burst forth. 

The prosperity cannot last because it is antagonistic to the 
public mind. In the first place the religious despotism is bound 
up with the political despotism. The Pope and Louis Napoleon 
as supreme powers came in together; they will at least for a time 
reign together; and they will also, when their hour comes, go 
out together. Two suppositions may be made: Louis Napo- 
leon remains firm in his seat, or he is cast out. If he remains 
firm in his seat, he will reduce the power of the church as soon 
and as much as he can; and in this work he will receive effectual 
aid from the national sympathies and aversions. If Louis Napo- 
leon is cast out, a republic of reality is established, or legitimacy 
is restored. Let it be a real republic; a real republic is the very 
negation, the positive antithesis of Romish despotism. Instead of 
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a real republic, ——- a legitimate monarch on the throne. 
The needs of a lawfu 


sovereign are not so great, so numerous, so 
urgent, as those of a usurper; and a legitimate monarch, from 
the very fact of his being legitimate, would rule in unison with 
cote recollections and national attachments; in consequence 
Gallic Catholicism would once more be in conflict with Roman 
Catholicism, and the evil spirit of Jesuitism would be expelled. 
In any contingency the existing clerical despotism would be sure 
to suffer from that reaction of the public mind which comes from 
the undue pressures of authority in every land, and nowhere with 
less uncertainty or more revengeful force than in France. Nor 
must it be thought that the union which now subsists between 
the Church and the State in France is cordial as well as friendly. 
United for the moment by a common necessity, the two have 
ulterior aims and mean different things. Once seated on the 
imperial throne, which is his real object, Louis Napoleon would 
treat Pius JX. with as little ceremony as his uncle treated 
Pius ViJ. The nephew imitating, would, in all probability, 
caricature the uncle here as in other things, and the present Pope 
might find himself a prisoner in France even at the moment when 
with his saintly hand he had placed the imperial crown on his 
tron’s brows. On the other hand, the Church has no affection 
or Louis Napoleon. It is true she is now hand in hand with 
him; but while her hand is in his, her heart and her eye look 
and long in another direction. Her ultimate object is the resto- 
ration of legitimacy. With a man-made President or Emperor 
she has no sympathies—she can have no sympathies. Holding 
Kingship, like Priestship, to be of Divine origin and Divine right, 
she owes allegiance to one sovereign—one alone. Louis Na 
leon is to her a mere makeshift, with whom, for want of a better 
master, she politically puts up, hoping, by his means, to gain 
power to bring back the rightful heir. In that purpose she may 
succeed ; but no small adroitness does she require in the part she 
has to play. The Count de Chambord has issued commands to 
the effect that his friends should keep themselves free from the 
impure contact of adhesion to the ruling power. But the Church 
is salaried by the State. ‘Thus drawn in two opposite directions, 
the Church tries to keep a medium path. Hating the basis of 
his we she supports Napoleon ; revering his claims, she prac- 
tically disowns Henry. Her heart and her hand go the reverse 


way. What wonder if in the consequent confusion she make a 
mistake ; if, loving the rightful heir much, she serve the occupant 
of his inheritance less; and if the suspicions which would ensue 
should engender coldness, and coldness lead to alienation. Then 
the Prince-President, no longer playing at religion, throws off the 
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mask, and threatens, like his uncle, to turn Protestant, meanwhile 
driving Jesuitism out of the land. 

The present religious movement must be short lived also because 
it is factitious. Evidence of the assertion may be found among the 
details already given. Other evidence is at hand. For instance, 
miracle-mongering has been revived. We do not mean to charge 
with known falsehood all who are concerned in the frauds or delu- 
sions with which Romish writings have recently abounded. Many, 
we dare say, are dupes of their own fancies and their own desires. 
But what we wish to mark is, that just at the nick of time when 
they are wanted prodigies make their bow. If sent for, they could 
not have arrived more seasonably. Delay, indeed, there has been, 
but this delay has not arisen from the want of urgent messengers. 
If miracles in some cases have not come, miracles have been well 
advertised for. All the excitements of the papal system have been 
put into play. From Rome, as a centre, the strings of superstition, 
of old memories, of intense bigotry, of fear, of hope, in all parts, 
and especially in France, have been pulled, and pulled sometimes 
with a twitch of impatience. Books full of mah, sarc stories are 
in circulation; miraculous tales are recited from the pulpit ; 
religious processions are multiplied; sacred spots are visited ; 
holy relics are displayed ; every thing is done by which the ima- 
ginations of the ignorant may be made to teem with those fancies 
which, being projected outwardly, become prodigies. In certain 
excited states of the public mind prodigies are, so to say, a natural 
product. A p te condition on nd for the time a normal 
condition, produces correspondent effects with unerring certainty. 
Wishes then assume the shape of realities; fears take a corporal 
form in some hobgoblin ; a: even the palsied limb is made rigid 
and pliable under the vital energy thrown into it by intense and 
concentrated mental power. 

Were it seemly for us to occupy our pages with ridiculous stories, 
we could abundantly supply instances and details of the efforts which 
have been made to get up miracles. It must suffice, however, to 
mention one or two more of the special means employed. The 
worship of the Virgin has for this purpose been copiously drawn 
upon, and no means have been spared to kindle thereon and thereby 
the sensuous and inflammable imaginations of the South. Then a 
jubilee was proclaimed, offering full pardon of all sins to the faithful 
and obedient, and ee pea. i to such as turned to profit the 
superstitious capital thus supplied. Besides, a speciality has been 


given to every usual ceremony. The exhibition in Rome at 
Christmas of the holy relics there preserved of. the birth of Jesus 
and his manger was trumpeted forth as a timely corroboration of 
the belief of 


the believing, and a suitable rebuke of the unbelief 
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of the unbelieving ; though the event and all connected with it is 
a pet of the ordinary routine of Rome’s superstitious observances. 
The Queen of Spain became a mother; the Pope sent her a set 
of baby-linen on which he had bestowed his benediction. The two 
events are common enough ; and not long since the fear of ridicule 
would have made even Jesuit writers throw over the present of his 
holiness the discreet veil of silence. But times are changing ; 
there is something to be hoped for from self-glorification, and 
therefore Rome writes thus :— 

‘On the 4th of January the Holy Father blessed in his private 
chapel, a set of baby-linen destined for the young princess which the 
Queen of Spain has just brought forth. The benediction took place in 
the presence of the palatine cardinals, the prelates of the court, and of 
the ambassador plenipotentiary from her Catholic Majesty to the Holy 
See. 

‘Touching is the custom which this ceremony calls to mind. It goes 
back to the ages most deeply impressed with the Catholic spirit :—to 
those ages when sovereigns willingly lowered the pride of their crown 
before THE SUPERIOR MAJESTY of the pontifical tiara, and like persons 
of private rank, asked from the Vicar of Jesus Christ a benediction, 
both on the government of their kingdoms, and the members of their 
families :—happy time when faith was the soul of the world, and bent 
every brow before its empire. 

‘Spain, so deeply catholic, could not allow a tradition to become 
extinct, so Christian and so conformed to the pious sentiments which 
particularly distinguished its sovereigns. ‘The Queen Isabella, in spite 
of the misfortunes of the times, and the convulsions which have shaken 
the church in her country, remembered this custom, always dear to the 
Queens of Spain. She therefore entreated the pope to bless the linen 
with which the young princess, granted by heaven to her ardent 
prayers, was to be clothed. With his usual kindness the Holy Father 
gave a favourable reception to so pious a request, and a magnificent 
bundle has been sent by his Holiness to the Spanish Queen. Nothing 
can equal the richness and beauty of the objects chosen to make up this 
royal present. The linen is of incomparable fineness; the lace of the 
greatest value ; the coverlets of the royal cradle are admirably embroi- 
dered in gold ; but the most precious object is a reliquary of the richest 
and most elegant workmanship, It contains a consierable piece of the 
holy cradle of our Lord, which has been preserved in the church of 
‘St. Mary the greater,” called from this circumstance “the cradle- 
church.” This will be an inestimable treasure for the young princess, 
and the most precious among those which are connected with her birth. 

‘In the days of anarchy in which we live, in the midst of this universal 
contempt for authority and for the sovereign majesty, it is of conse- 
quence to call attention to the high esteem in which the Church has 
always held the person and the power of catholic monarchs. Immedi- 
ately on the birth of a prince or princess destined by inheritance one 
day or other to carry the royal sceptre, the church surrounds the cradle 
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with benedictions: in some sort it consecrates the clothes which are to 
cover its delicate limbs, and protect its tender life against the dangers 
of the first months: it puts under the special protection of heaven this 
creature so frail, and yet so precious in a religious point of view and for 
the happiness of the people ; it thus gives its most striking token of the 
respect it has for those whom God destines to become the pastors of his 
people, and the heads of a part of his earthly kingdom, Once more, it 
seems to us that this is a lesson very well suited to our wants; may we 
profit by it, and learn that the depositaries of power have a right to all 
our respect. ‘There is no doctrine more needful to be restored in our 
days. This is the foundation of society and of states ; this is the surest 
preservative against the revolutionary spirit which has so long tormented 
Europe.” 

What maudlin have we here! Blest baby-clothes a successful 
antagonist to revolution! Did we not truly describe the present 
reactionary movement as artificial? What! is there any thing 
sound, any thing manly, any thing sensible, any thing natural, in 
this mawkish eulogy put forth in France at the most seasonable 
moment to encourage the President and outshame the opponents 
of his power? And what must be the state of that man’s mind 
who could write and put his name to drivelling such as we have 
forced ourselves to translate? No, no!—in such a state of mind 
there is nothing that Protestantism need fear: the only fear—and 
of this there is great fear—is that hy oo of the kind may so 
damage religion as to produce ere long infidelity as barren and as 
mocking as any that has gone before. 

Moreover, the movement cannot last, because it is of foreign 
origin. It is not native in its growth. It did not spring spon- 
taneously out of the French heart. It is no outward expression of 
a deeply felt necessity. Whatever flowers or fruit it bears, the 

lant is an exotic. Not only does the plant come from abroad, 
but it has been forced on the French nation. Introduced among 
them most stealthily, it is contraband. Jesuitism has been 
smuggled into France, first under the frock of the priest, and then 
under the gown of the President. Forced on the acceptance of 
the French, it has been equally forced on their retention. The 
hand that was opening to cast the hateful thing away, has been 
seized by the stronger hand of the law, and with a merciless gripe 
compelled to hold what it has. 

And what is this foreign gift? It is Ultramontanism. The 
word is a revelation as well as a proof to those who are conversant 
with the history of France. Yes, it is that Ultramontanism which 
is among the deepe:t dislikes of the French heart, and which can 
by no possibility take root therein. In France, Catholicism has 
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life in the national life. Catholicism has entered into the system, 
and been appropriated by its organs. But French Catholicism 
differs totally from Spanish or Italian Catholicism. And it differs 
just on those points in which France has ever been ready to differ 
with Rome. Catholicism, as a religion of the senses, suits the 
Frenchman, who lives a sensuous existence in the light and joy of 
his own ‘ Belle France.’ But the Frenchman is a descendant of 
the Francs ; and the very name Francs shows how freedom is in 
the heart’s blood of the nation. Without liberty, religion has no 
charms for a Frenchman. Hence that warfare of France with 
Rome, by which the French church wrested out of the — 
hands the liberties to which neither the Spaniard nor the Italian 
of old aspired, and the refusal of which constitutes the very essence 
of Ultramontanism. Ere the present religious movement in France 
can sink into the heart of the nation, one of two very unlikely 
things must take place,—either the genius of the French prone 
must become totally different, or Jesuitism must form an alliance 
with freedom. It is no answer to this remark to say that France 
is now held in fetters of iron. The despotism of a few months 
dves not blot out the testimony of centuries. The French love 
freedom both in church and state ; and freedom in both they will 
ere long enjoy. 

Even at this moment a violent struggle is going on against the 
attempt to inoculate France with the Ultramontane virus. No 
sooner had the political horizon been cleared of the smoke of the 
President’s fire-arms than the Jesuitical party began to assail the 
classics, both ancient aud modern, and to call for the introduction 
into colleges and schools, as manuals of instruction, of selections from 
the ecclesiastical fathers. The old battle of the ancients against 
the moderns and the moderns against the ancients was renewed, 
and is now being fought over again in France. L’ Abbé Gaume, 
with the aid of his pamphlet ym Rongeur, not only of a sudden 
finds himself a notoriety, but has the questionable distinction of 
dividing French episcopacy into two camps. The respective forces 
are led by the Bishop of , ooo who supports Gaume and his lite- 
rary barbarism, and the Bishop of Orleans, who opposes the same. 
In this issue once more the merits of Homer, Virgil, Demosthenes, 
Cicero, the merits of Bossuet, Corneille, and Racine, are a moot 
point. According to the Ultramontanists, not only the pagan 
authors must be damned for not having been Catholics, but for 
the same reason their books must be put under the ban, together 
with those of their French imitators. In education neither the 
one nor the other must any longer hold a place. Still more, 
according to the same authorities it is not very certain that 
St. Thomas Aquinas is not, as a literary model, far preferable to 
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Plutarch or Tacitus. It is, however, an undoubted fact that the 
reign of Louis XIV. was less glorious than the reign of St. Louis ; 
and the authors of what has been called the Augustan epoch are 
inferior to the writers of the middle ages. The Univers declares 
that that period was the grand epoch of intelligence ; nay, more, 
that then happiness was more generally diffused in all classes of 
society than at any other time. The fight grows warm :— 

Les volumes sans choix a la téte jetés, 

Sur le perron poudreux volent de tous cétés ; 

La, pres d’un Guarini, Térence tombe a terre ; 

Kt Xénophon dans l’air heurte contre un Laserre. 

Oh! que d’écrits obscurs, de livres ignorés, 

Furent en ce grand jour de la poudre tirés. 


Indeed the points at issue are deeper than they seem. The 
Jesuits wish to thrust themselves into the schools, in order to 
suppress Gallicanism, make Ultramontanism triumphant, and so 
establish their own ascendancy. They aim at nothing less than 
to roll back the chariot-wheels of society some eight or ten cen- 
turies—the more the better, provided always the carriage keeps 
at a distance from the days of the spirit of Jesus and his 
apostles. On the other side the French people, though 
somewhat mystified with the learned dust raised in this scuffle, 
are not a little displeased that their literary Olympus should 
be assailed by these ecclesiastical Titans, and are very averse 
to renounce the heart-homage which they have paid to Fene- 
lon, Boileau, and Voltaire. The glory of the French nation 
is in one of its aspects identified with the glory of its literature. 
Honi sont qui mal y pense. Some of the French clergy are 
awakening to the danger of the extremes ventured on by the 
Ultramontanists. They have grown timid; the game is too 
high, the stakes are too large. They are afraid of committing 
the interests of religion on the cast of the theological dice-box. 
Their fear is justified. Ultramontanism, even in France, is a 
game which none but ecclesiastical rowés would dare to play. It 
is indeed inconceivable that a great people should a their 
children to be robbed of the privilege ot realy and studying its 
own immortal authors. 

It would be easy to give other particulars in which the Court of 
Rome, or the Jesuitism by which it is ruled, manifests its hatred 
of liberty. To social liberty in general it is adverse. To the 
progress of which that social liberty is at once the cause and the 

uarantee it is adverse. ‘To all free speech it is adverse. Toa 
ree Bible it is adverse—nay, to any Bible at all. The Bible 
societies are as hateful to the Court of Rome as is the cage 
We could load our pages with proofs: they are, alas! only too 
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abundant. But they would only be echoes of the following extract 
from the Encyclical Letter of r Sanco XVI. :-— 


‘ Experience has shown from the earliest times that the states which 
became distinguished by their power, perished solely by this evil, namely, 
the immoderate liberty of opinions, licence in discourse, and the love of 
novelties. ‘To that source is referable that deadly liberty which cannot 
be regarded with too much horror, the liberty of publishing what any 
one may please. What man retaining his senses would say that poisons 
ought to be allowed to be dispensed freely, to be sold, to be publicly 
offered, nay, to be even drunk? From the infected source of indiffe- 
rentism flows that erroneous and absurd maxim, or rather that piece of 
madness, namely, that the state ought to secure and guarantee to every 
one liberty of conscience.’ 


It is thus seen that Rome is set in direct opposition to the spirit 
and tendencies of the age. While the spirit of the age is proceed- 
ing in one direction, Rome is going in the opposite. How can 
they meet? How can they agree? The two are rival powers ; 
the two are antagonists in actual combat; no common ground 
have they ; no points of union; no mutual sympathies. The war 
is a war of extermination. 

And not only with the tendencies of the age is Rome in conflict, 
but with the essential laws of our nature and of social life. One 
of those laws involves improvement and ‘progress as a condition of 
existence. Every moment old things become effete and pass away, 
while all things become new. Age is smitten with torpor, palsy, 
and decay. ‘This is true of institutions and modes of thought as 
well as human frames. Forbid renewal, you forbid the perpetua- 
tion of life. Say there shall be no progress, you say there shall 
be no existence. In attempting to stereotype the present, you do 
what you can to render it as barren as the rock. Rome, then, is 
in conflict with human nature; Rome is in collision with God’s 
providence. What will the end be? ‘Rome shall perish.’ 

The antagonism of which we have spoken has within the last 
few years been thrown out in bold relief. While Rome was 
pressed down by the iron hand of the Emperor of the French, she 
assumed a meek and quiet aspect and humbled her pretensions. 
And after Napoleon had expiated his own crimes on a barren rock, 
Rome stood in awe of the spirit of freedom which raised a throne 
in almost every European nation. And it was only when liberty 
seemed again in peril, and when despotism seemed once more to have 
a prospect of rule, that Rome became first bold, and then daring, and 
at last set up for the universal mistress of the world. Then the 
Jesuits were recalled and the Inquisition was restored. Then began 
the deadly conflict in which Europe is now engaged, and which in 
all probability will be fought out on the territory of France. 
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Thus we see that Catholicism has become Romanism, and Ro- 
manism exists now in its intensest form. In this intense form it 
is that popery is incompatible with civil and religious liberty. 
And in virtue of its activity in this virulent condition, popery 
must either be overthrown and trodden under foot, or the joints 
and bands of society will be paralyzed, and its feet lose their 
functions. 

In truth, Jesuitism is the great obstacle, as it is the great re- 
proach of Catholicism. Yet let us be just even to Jesuitism, for 
only such a mother could have had such a son. Catholicism pro- 
duced Jesuitism, and must bear the blame of its inherent malignity. 
However that may be, and whether or not at some stage of its 
development Catholicism must not have given to the world some 
such monstrous birth, certain it is that at present—nor least in 
France—Jesuitism is the great obstacle in the way of Catholicism. 
It is the obstacle of Catholicism by its carrying Catholicism out to 
its full consequences— by making prominent the very features in 
Catholicism which require to be softened down or wholly removed. 
More papal than the Pope, Jesuitism is also more Catholic than 
the most intense of ordinary Catholicism. Consequently France, 
which has refused the less, cannot well receive the greater. If it 
has been found so difficult to Catholicise France, how impossible 
to Jesuitise it. And that the rather because Jesuitism is from 
abroad. Jesuitism is of no land; it has no father, no mother, no 
home, no country. It is a foreigner every where; every where it 
is an alien—alien in sympathies, hopes, aims, efforts ; it rejoices 
in no man’s joy ; it sheds no tears of patriotism ; its victories are 
a0 selfishness. Jesuitism, consequently, prevents Catholicism 

om becoming national in France. In the present struggle the 
cause at issue is not the cause of religion, nor the cause of Ca- 
tholicism, but the cause of the Pope; and not so much the cause 
of the Pope, as the cause of the ious now the Pope’s friends, 
and now the Pope’s foes. 

That Jesuitism played the part of Mephistopheles to Louis 
Napoleon may be well conjectured, from the internecine war that 
the Prince President has since his assumption of power waged 

ainst the press, not sparing the highest literature of his country. 
ae Jesuitism comes out in all its virulence and in its full odious- 
ness. Not even in the days of the worst Roman emperors did 
there rage such a persecution against literature as that which this 
man maintains. ‘lhe expulsion from France of all free thought— 
of all the higher mind—of the very pride and glory of the nation! 
The deed is unparalleled—literally there is nothing so bad in the 
whole career of civil tyranny ; we are not sure that any approach 
to it can be found in the dark annals of bigotry. 
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And this is the work of Romanism. What! no remonstrance 
from Rome? None. No remonstrance from the clergy of France, 
in which body are some men of letters? None. "Po banish a 
literature—to root up the very mind of a people, and cast it out as 
fit only to be trodden under foot of man! No, this cannot last. 
Terrible reprisals will be made ; and then what will be the fate of 
Popery in France? 

The prevalence of Jesuitism is the forerunner of decline. Yes! 
the show of strength in France is great, is brilliant. But look 
beneath the surface. Already are dissolving powers at work. If 
this work is of God, God’s spirit will be manifest in unmistakeable 
signs and tokens. Health and vigour will be seen there; the 
bright eye ; the well-toned complexion ; the brawny limb, the firm 
tread. If the work is not of God, these divine gifts will be 
absent—and absent they are. 

It might be supposed that the literary energy of France, 
excluded from its proper and ordinary channels, would flow into 
theology, and produce works of a superior kind. It has not done 
so; it cannot do so, for between literature and theology there is 
in France a great gulf. We have referred to the manufacture of 
Catholic books carried on by the Abbé Migne. The works are 
Seem ; some of them are learned ; a few are reliable and useful. 

ut they are all tinged—most of them deeply tinged—with Jesuitism, 
for the special support and extension of which they are produced. 
And at the best they are compilations—nearly rr oe, compila- 
tions, or translations, or reprints. Of creation there is none ; none 
of the higher intellect ; no life to inform the mass ; a mere aggre- 
gation showing the will to achieve a certain result—the will destitute 
of the power. What, for instance, can be more idle than to collect 
and republish all the chief defences of Christianity made from very 
early ages, inclusive of the apologies of Chalmers and Wiseman, 
for the purpose of meeting the current objects of unbelief, and 
furnishing answers to such assailants as Hegel and Strauss ? 
One would be tempted to fancy that the directors of this series 
of works thought a fresh book a conclusive argument, whatever its 
contents. 

For the last few years we have carefully watched the theological 
literature of Catholic France ; with the dumemee of its chief pro- 
ductions we are acquainted. And we are compelled to say that we 
have seen in it no signs of life ; no originality, no power ; no breadth 
of treatment, no comprehension of the subject ; no masterly handling 
whatever ;—but in the little that has come forth there is a poverty 


of thought and a crudeness of expression, or mere verbosity, or 
mere reproduction ; an attempt to ignore the theological questions 
of the day, or—which is probably the more correct statement—an 
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almost utter ignorance of issues on the determination of which not 
churches only but Christianity itself depends. 

, We are not surprised at these signs of decay. Jesuitism strikes 
every thing on which it falls with an intellectual blight. Jesuitism 
does not reason ; if it reasons, it is inconsistent. Every argument 
implies a ‘No’ as well as a ‘Yes.’ The alternative cannot be 
accepted by infallibility. Besides, what is to be gained by reason- 
ing? Truth is known—all necessary truth is known and possessed 
and taught by Mother Church. Her word is the final word ; her 
word is law. If your faith is weak, it may be quickened by coercion 
or revived by a prodigy: but proof can do nothing for it; from 
discussion it can draw no good. Activity of intellect may be a 
hindrance to faith ; it may bring perils and snares; but safety it 
cannot bestow ; safety is ensured, if only you cease to think and 
learn to acquiesce. 

Of course, Biblical studies in general are in a low condition 
under the frown of Romanism. Little indeed is the Bible studied ; 
and when studied, it is studied not for new light, but for confirma- 
tion in what is established and the confutation of gainsayers. This, 
we affirm, is not a religious study of the Bible. Such a study can 
answer no good Christian purpose ; it cannot instruct, it cannot 
edify: it may suit a theologian; it is unworthy of a disciple. 
Even in divinity schools the Scriptures are neglected. Take as 
a proof these the words of a Catholic priest, famed for his 
pe ee ly as they appear in a journal which is pre-eminently 
Catholic :— 

‘It is sad and bitter to think that studies so fit to glorify our Lord 
scarcely exist at all in our seminaries, and are generally disdained by 
the clergy of France. One can understand that a priest may adduce 
solid excuses for not being versed in profane knowledge, but will he 
venture to plead a dispensation from sacred science ? ‘Yet is there one 
amongst us who every day studies sume pages of the scripture? Indeed, 
can that study be conducted apart from sufficient exegetical knowledge ? 
And where does the clergy obtain such knowledge? Except indeed you 
take it into your head to dignify with the name of Exegesis the course 
in sacred scripture which we went through at college! Sad result of 
the situation to which the church of France has been reduced—sad 
result, that of no longer having learned teachers! It hasa clergy that 
admirably, often heroically, discharge their active duties—they preach, 
they catechise, they confess; but it has not a clergy who know how to 
either contend for the faith, or teach it systematically.’* 


In the days of its strength the Catholic church of France had 


preachers who wrote their names in the annals of the world. If 
now we ask where are the successors of Bossuet, Massillon, and 
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Bourdaloue ? Echo answers, Where? The greatest preacher of 
the present day, M. Lacordaire, is little more than a distinguished 
petit maitre in the pulpit. Greatness is gone with the cause and 
source of greatness. The flattery which has always dishonoured 
the highest efforts of French pulpit oratory, when the great had to 
be addressed, adapting itself in his mouth to republican tastes, has 
gone so far as to declare that in Paris M. Lacordaire saw a new 

ion. ‘Take as a specimen of his Christian truth and pure elo- 
quence (!) the following :— 


‘ Jesus Christ well said There are few that be saved; but this was 
a speech made for his own time, for there are many classes of humanity 
that are in the condition of safety. Thus, 1. infants who in great 
numbers die at the age of innocence: 2. Women; God gave two gifts 
to women, the gift of faith and the gift of charity. Every woman 
without exception when going down to the tomb hears in her right ear, 
‘*T salute you, full of grace, the Lord is with you!” or in her left ear, 
‘¢ Many sins will be pardoned because she has loved much!” And how 
many of that sex are there that are saved? The half of the human 
race: 3. the poor in a mass: 4. nearly all the rich.’ 


Unmeaning talk like this may well be terminated by bathos 
such as the following :— 


‘ Tares of despair, separate yourselves from God’s wheat! O thou 
demon, where are thy elect, and what remains as thy share ?” 


Not better is the condition of the Ultramontane controversial 
theology. We give as an instance the ‘Table of Contents’ of a 
book approved by a bishop, and distributed among the young of 
his diocese :— 

First Question ;—‘ What ought you to think of a religion which had 
its origin in libertinism ?’ 

Second Question ;—‘ What ought you to think of a religion which 
has spread and strengthened itself by plunder and violence ?” 

Third Question ;—‘ What ought you to think of a religion which 
still supports itself by the aid of violence ?’ 


Fourth Question ;—* What ought you to think of a religion which 
depends on falsehood and calumny ?” 


Fifth Question ;—‘ What ought you to think of a religion which 
allows its professors to believe and do whatever they like ?”" 


Such barefaced misrepresentations, such gross caricatures, could 
not be offered as a picture of Protestantism unless to a people 
already prepared by a series of falsehoods and even burlesques to 
believe the most outrageous untruths. This state of the popular 
mind has been produced by the popular religious (irreligious) lite- 
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rature of Romanism in France. The general tendency of that 
literature is to befool its readers, and prepare them for any 
statements the priests may make. Chiefly does it consist of the 
Lives of Saints crammed with prodigies. These books seem no 
less fitted than intended to occupy in the people’s imagination the 
histories of enchanters current in the middle ages. ‘The Life of 
Sainte Rose de Lima’ is a specimen. The author shows how in 
her infancy Sainte Rose of Lima endeavoured to imitate Catherine 
of Sienna, ‘ that seraphic lover of the Saviour ;’ by what series of 
miracles she healed a tumour in her head; how with a view to 
self-mortification she stuck and fixed a needle in the sore ; how 
celestial fire came forth from the gloves which she was forced to 
wear in spite of God ; how she disfigured her face in order that she 
might not inspire any one with the sentiment of love ; and how all 
that caused her to receive the gift of prophecy, and the power of 
controlling angels as she pleased; so that she sent her guardian 
spirit to do her errands. ‘Those who may wish to study a history 
of the same sort from the pen of an emment writer, may procure 
‘Sainte Elizabeth de Hongrie,’ by M. de Montalembert.' 

Devotional books, or books intended for religious edification, are 
overrun with the prevalent Marian superstition. ‘ The Rosary of 
Mary,’ or ‘ The Garland of Mary,’ by A. Constant, is a kind of 
Prayer-book for ‘ Mary’s month,’ that is, the month of May. For 
every va, b> the month there is a prayer and a legend in honour 
of ‘the Virgin Mother of God.’ In one instance we have two 
little children who, every time they recite the Ave Maria, feel a 
rose bud forth on their lips. In another, a lily suddenly grows up 
out of the sand to prove to a learned man the spotless purity of 
Mary. In another, a Madonna is exhibited as weeping before the 
whole church. 


‘ The pretended wise men,’ says the author, ‘ will not believe these 
thingy. Over this infidelity God mourns. The heaven is pictured to 
the reader, and in heaven the angels are heard to cry, “‘ There is no longer 
any faith on earth.” Then God covered himself with darkness ; but in that 
night Mary still shone like the moon when the sun is gone down. A 
great ery arose in heaven ; God withdrew his hand; the earth sank ; 
then Mary rushed from her seat, stretched out her arms and saved the 
world a second time.’ (p. 5.) 


Did not these books bear evidence of being meant as manuals 
of devotion, some of them might be taken to have a very different 





' A biographical work of similar tendency may be found in ‘ Les Mémoires 
d’un Ange Gardien,’ 

For religious Novels read the following: ‘ Eloi l’Organiste;’ ‘ Elise, ou les 
Suites d’un mariage d’inclination,’ by d’Exauvillez; also ‘ Les deux Athées,’ by 
Mademoiselle E. Brun. 
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object ; nor are we sure that their tendency is not impure. In 
reading passages in the work entitled ‘ A Marie, Gloire et Amour’ 
(‘To Mary, Glory and Love,’ by Couvelaire), the uninitiated might 
doubt whether some passages were not an offering to Venus :— 


‘ Mary—how sweet is that name! my charmed ear delights to hear 
it; my eager mouth takes pleasure in uttering it, and my heart—it 
swoons at thy name, O Mary! Sweet is honey to the parched lips; 
sweeter is thy name, O Mary! Sweet is the murmur of the brook ; 
sweeter is thy name, O Mary!’ 


From amorous ecstacies the writer ee to blasphemy, applying 
to a dead woman language used in Holy Scripture of the Creator 
of the universe :— 


‘Mary so loved the world that she gave her only begotten Son. 
(John iii, 16.) What can separate me from the love of my mother? 
Nothing, neither persecution, nor raillery, nor seduction, nor any other 
creature.’ (Rom. viii. 38.) 


Enough has been said to exhibit the poverty of the French 
Catholic literature. It is poor in theology ; it is poor in the pulpit ; 
it is feeble in controversy, if only by its violence ; and in its prac- 
tical works it is superstitious, nay, grossly idolatrous. A church 
whose foundations are so weak cannot stand. Sustained for a time 
by the political adventurer into whose arms she has thrown herself, 
and enabled out of his spoils to make a show and a parade which 
win the hearts of the French populace by dazzling their eyes and 
gratifying their vanity, this branch of the Jesuitism which is now 
labouring to become universal, possesses no vital power, has none 
of the guarantees of life; but having shot up like a gourd, will 
perish at the very dawn of day. O 
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HADES AND HEAVEN. 


1. The Many Mansions of the House of my Father. By G.S. 
Faser, B.D., Master of Sherburne Hospital, and Prebendary 
of Salisbury. London. Royston and Brown. 1851. 

2. The Future Human Kingdom of Christ, or Man’s Heaven to 
be this Earth. By D.J. Hearn, M.A., Vicar of Brading, and 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. London. J. W. 
Parker. 1852. 

3. The State of the Departed, and the Time of the Reward of 
Glory. By Atex. Youne, M.A., Mochrum, Wigtownshire. 
Glasgow. Maurice Ogle and Son. 1851. 


Bisnor Butter remarks that the full meaning of the Bible may 
yet have to be learned; that the inspired documents intrusted to 
men are such that their whole purport can only appear by con- 
tinuous study ; and that, therefore, as we advance in ability to 
interpret the book, so we may arrive at better knowledge of God’s 
ways, perhaps even at different views of our present position and 
future destiny. 

We imagine that a feeling of this kind has originated, among 
Roman Catholics, what is called the doctrine of development, or a 
belief that the Scriptures do not give us a finished revelation ; but 
that the church is privileged to repeat and extend that revelation 
from time to time. We say that this doctrine arose—like the 
other falsehoods of the Latin Church—upon a veritable basis ; 
when men experienced how faulty was the popular apprehension 
of Christianity, and desired the presence of a power that might 
(without pronouncing popular Christianity to be wrong) supply 
what would adapt it to the growing wants of society. 

The feeling of deficiency was a very genuine one ; but the fault 
lay not in the book of God’s revelation. Man’s faculties were, 
at a season of much darkness, unequal to the task of investigation, 
and were to be improved and strengthened, so as to read anew 
the already uttered manifestation of God’s will. 

The latter position is that of Bishop Butler, and, in the present 
day, there is an increasing desire on the part of many Protestant 
Christians to prove the correctness of his opinion, by teaching les- 
sons from the Bible which oppose our tragusionally received theology. 








® There was a short notice of this work in the January number of this Journal 
but not such as to anticipate or interfere with the further investigation contained 
in this article, from the pen of another writer, whose views, as here set forth, 
will, it is hoped, excite a discussion of the whole subject in these pages.— 
ip. J. S. L. 
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It is, indeed, a thing to be expected that, during the long 
period of ignorance when the original language of the Scriptures 
was almost forgotten—when the science of interpretation was 
erroneous—when the current philosophy was absurd—and when 
many social rules, now abhorred, were embraced as certainly true 
—amuch of the sense of the book lay hidden; and even when it 
began to be studied with more extensive knowledge and upon 
sounder principles, its complete meaning would not, perhaps, 
pear AN appear. 

Hence, many writers among ourselves affirm that the first gene- 
rations of the reformed church had not. sufficiently advanced in 
Biblical acquirements to escape from all the traditional doctrines 
in which they had been educated. 

It is moreover asserted that there were some opinions, univer- 
sally received in the apostolical times, which have faded altogether 
from modern theology, or have been handed down, only in a dis- 
torted form, with the dogmas of the Roman see, and that Pro- 
testants fell into error, because, while shrinking from the exposed 
falsehoods of the church they had abandoned, they oftentimes 
neglected what that church had partially and confusedly preserved 
from primitive ages. 

These observations will prepare us for considering the opinions, 
now extensively prevailing, that at death the immaterial part of 
man is reserved in Hades, while his judgment and final position 
are postponed until the body is resuscitated on the great day ; and 
we may have to wonder whence arose the customary phraseology 
that the soul, when it quits the body, goes at once either to 
heaven or to hell. 

Such phraseology seems to be modern and unscriptural. The 
disciples of Paul and of John were taught to believe, not that their 
material bodies were essentially vicious, and that the deliverance 
effected by Christ was to be a separation from the body, and an 
immaterial existence in some fancied heaven, but that the cor- 
ruption of their bodies would be removed by their passing through 
the condition of death, (which the Lord’s work had rendered 
sanative,) and by their resurrection, in the body, to meet Christ, 
and be with him on this earth. They looked upon the present life, 
therefore, with feelings very different from those either of the Epi- 
curean or the Gnostic. They acknowledged, equally with the former, 
how good and desirable was the material creation; but they saw, 
as the latter had seen, that much evil had been allowed to stain 
it. They did not shut their eyes to this corruption, but were glad 
to learn that the event of death, regarded by the world as an un- 
mitigated curse, was really the wholesome, though bitter, medicine 
presented to them by God for the destruction of the evil which 
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was really foreign to their natures, and for raising up, from the 
dissolution of the material elements, a more glorious body, free 
from imperfection of every kind. It is plain that this belief had 
nothing in common with that which was the product of paganism, 
and which represented the body as lost at death, and the immortality 
of the soul as an unintelligible spiritual existence, with no happiness 
that can be appreciated or even conceived by beings with faculties 
such as ours. 

On the contrary, with the early Christians, the bliss of the 
resurrection was precisely what they felt the want of, and, with 
this hope firmly and constantly in view, there is no wonder that 
they deemed their sufferings and afflictions of no account: being, 
in fact. a part of the death to which they were subjected, and 
which was to be the passage to every joy they could anticipate. 
It might furnish us with useful matter of reflection how far the 
loss of this belief, or its feeble hold upon the public mind, is re- 
sponsible for the want of interest with which the majority of man- 
kind treat the Gospel. At any rate, it seems that the notion of 
departure from all which humanity counts as most dear (and this 
is the general idea of heaven) must exercise a pernicious influence 
upon the religion of the world; for there are few who can con- 
template a vague promise of ethereal felicity, with hopes sufficiently 
strong to bias their lives. 

As soon, however, as we come to look stedfastly on the doctrine 
of our all rising, with material bodies, to meet the Lord on this 
earth at the great day of His appearing, we cannot but inquire 
into the state of the departed during the interval that elapses 
between death and resurrection ;—a question of no interest to 
those who are accustomed to speak of going to heaven as soon as 
the soul leaves the body. This question has, moreover, been 
avoided by Protestant divines, from a fear that it might lead to 
the popish fancy of a purgatorial fire during the period alluded to. 
But it is manifest that if the constant expressions in the New 
Testament of a great day of judgment be not the most figurative 
possible, we must make some account of the intermediate state 
of the dead,—whether we believe it to be a conscious or an 
unconscious existence. 

The connection is so intimate between these two doctrines, 
which Mr. Young appropriately calls the state of the departed, 
and the time of the reward of glory, that we shall endeavour to 
make our article turn upon them both ; and, without venturing to lay 
down any system of our own upon the circumstance of Hades and 
of Heaven, to point out what we believe to be faulty in the bocks 
we are about to notice. These doctrines we have no intention 
formally to deny or to disprove; but, since they are in a great 
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measure novelties to many Christians, we ought not to dogmatize 
too hastily upon them, but content ourselves with passing them in 
review, and carefully weighing the most obvious difficulties in 
them, until they have received a more thorough sifting than has 
yet been applied to them. 

We would seriously recommend the three books of which we are 
speaking to those who have never yet sufficiently thought of either 
of these doctrines. The little work of Mr. Young, remarkable for 
its Christian tone, may be usefully read as an introduction to the 
subject—a kind of preliminary statement by the junior counsel of 
the great cause to be handled at length and in detail by his senior 
Mr. Faber. And Mr. Heath, though not exactly the counsel for 
the opposite side, yet advocates views so striking and often so 
different from those of Mr. Faber, that we ought not to adopt any 
opinions on the correctness of the cause until his arguments have 
been duly considered, and, if not answered, yet accounted for. 

Mr. Faber, the veteran theologian, whose work we criticise with 
hesitation, on account of his high standing, but which we must 
review as the most important and decided treatise upon escha- 
tology, divides his subject into two principal portions. In the one 
he advocates the existence of a Limbus or Hades wherein the 
dead are perfectly conscious, and await either in suffering or in 
bliss the day of judgment when they shall be consigned to their 
proper and ultimate destinations. In the other, which is the 
chief part of his book, he insists on the prediction of an ap- 
proaching millennium, ushered in by the conversion and restora- 
tion of Israel, in which (such is his opinion) Christ will not be 
personally present, but at the close of which, after a fearful apos- 
tasy and outburst of wickedness under Satan’s leadership, a uni- 
versal conflagration will take place, the righteous being ‘ caught 
up to meet the Lord in the air,’ and so escaping that great burn- 
ing. Then will occur the second advent, the judgment of the 
human race, the imprisonment of the condemned along with Satan 
and his hosts in a literal lake of fire inside this earth, and the re- 
novation of its surface for the habitation of the glorified righteous. 

This is the substance of the Theology of Mr. Faber’s work ; 
but the title he has given to it arises from a poetical idea (beau- 
tiful, indeed, whether well or ill founded) that, in the beginning, 
this world was one of the many mansions of God’s house : this, 
as well as the other mansions, that is the other planets, being the 
abode of a host of angels, subordinated to some chief angel. On 
this earth Satan had been the viceroy. He rebelled against Christ, 
who, Mr. Faber thinks, was the only archangel, and identical with 
Michael. In consequence, the earth was reduced to the chaotic 
state described at Genesis i. 2; and it was then, in the course of 
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the six days’ creation, refitted for a new being, man, whom Satan 
began immediately to envy and to persecute, as an interloper in 
his own former dominions. The tempter succeeded, and from 
that time kept up a contest with Christ or Michael, that will be 
eventually concluded at the restitution of all things, when regene- 
rated man, under Christ, will occupy the position formerly held b 
Satan and his angels; while the archfiend and his adherents will 
be confined for ever within the very world he once ruled, and had 
sought to ruin. 

Now we say again, that with one of Mr. Faber’s attainments 
and rank we would express our disagreement in the most modest 
terms possible. But we cannot help thinking that he has drawn 
too largely upon his imagination, and has often assumed as de- 
monstrated, on one page, what he only supposed on the page pre- 
ceding. Indeed it is tolerably certain that he has adhered to the 
kind of divinity contained in the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ which he fre- 
quently quotes with unfeigned admiration. For our part, we have 
always held that this master-poem has inflicted an almost irre- 
parable injury upon the popular views of Scripture, not only in 
spite of the majesty of its imagery and music of its verse, but 
even in consequence of them; just as historical romances destroy 
history, by sacrificing homely and unpoetical truths, for the sake 
of the picture or the story. 

Upon the poetry of the ‘Many Mansions’ we shall offer no 
remark ; but wherever it appears to us that there are objections, 
either scriptural or metaphysical, in the way of some of the author’s 
positions, we shall content ourselves with stating them, and leaving 
to the reader the task of forming his own judgment. 

The work of Mr. Heath is entirely different. Although he 
agrees with other restorationists, and with Mr. Faber, that the 
time of the reward will be postponed until the Last Day, and that 
man’s heaven will be on the face of the renewed earth; he insists 
on the perfect humanity of the inhabitants of that heaven, and on 
the truth that, while the surface of our globe will be only slightly 
changed (except in the absence of sea, in order to make room for 
the past generations of men), men themselves will be much the 
same as now; being only freed from temptation : that is, there 
will be all shades of goodness, from the glorified saints in 
Christ’s presence, to the utterly outcast, living still on this earth, 
at a great distance from Jerusalem, the metropolis of the kingdom 
of heaven. He excludes altogether any actual hell from his 
theory ; supposing that men will, in the next life, take up and 
continue their position in this. He draws a distinctly marked 
line between the glorified saints, who will rise at the beginning 
of the millennium to reign along with Christ, and who are not to 
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be judged ; and the saved nations, whom Christ and the saints will 
judge at the end of the millennium, and who, still more or less 
imperfect, will be rewarded according to their works. A remark- 
able feature in the book is, that he takes the so-called Calvinistic 
texts as absolutely as the most determined supra-lapsarian would 
do; but as he confines their application to the glorified saints 
only, he does not think he injures the non-elect, by making them, 
not reprobated to misery, but called to be governed by the 
saints. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Heath, handling a most delicate 
subject, with talents every way fitted for the work, should have 
written so hastily and often carelessly, especially as his method 
of interpretation, founded upon a literal acceptation of the words 
of Scripture, is always entitled to respect, even when wrong ; and 
might have appeared to much more advantage, had he taken a 
little additional pains to arrange his arguments in a systematic 
shape, and a little longer time to re-write what he should have 
considered as only the author’s private notes. 

We regret this the more, as he lays himself open to the cri- 
ticism of those who have not fairness enough to discriminate 
between the goodness of a cause and an error committed by an 
advocate of that cause; or who cannot see that a writer’s argu- 
ments are quite unaffected, if we cast out one page or two from 
his otherwise valuable book. Indeed we are inclined to believe 
that his arguments are oftentimes sound, and that, in spite of 
some oversights, few would hesitate in giving at least a qualified 
assent to his theory; though we are sorry that Mr. Heath, like 
nearly all propounders of novelties, has turned some passages 
away from their natural sense, to support his views ;—a labour 
which is always a vain one, inasmuch as there will be, of necessity, 
many expressions in a book like the Bible (composed by such 
different men) seeming to oppose even the most solidly established 








> Mr. Heath makes an unfortunate mistake at pp. 335, 336, in interpreting 
Heb. xi. 16. In his anxiety to prove that the patriarchs were looking to no other 
locality than this present earth, he finds fault with our English translation, for 
having made Heavenly (éxovpayiov) agree with country (rarpfos), because, he 
affirms, they cannot be of the same gender, ‘They desired,’ he says, ‘ Heavenly 
citizenship, Heavenly institutions, Heavenly communion, a Heavenly King, or, 
in fact, as St. Paul says himself, Heavenly promises; but not a Heavenly country ; 
for Heavenly is masculine or neuter, and country is feminine.’ Now, indepen- 
dently of the general rule that a compound word like emovpamos is masculine or 
feminine, it is singular that, in the very next quotation made by Mr. Heath (Heb. 
xii, 22), this very word (éwoupaviy), is made to agree with a feminine substantive 
(‘lepovoaAnu. See Matt. xxiii. 37), And this grievous mistake is also quite unne- 
zessary ; since it might easily have been argued that the Heavenly country need 
not be in Heaven when men inhabit it, St. John having expressly said that he saw, 
at the close of all things, the new Jerusalem coming down from Heaven 
(Rev. xxi, 2). 
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doctrines. And truth, in Scripture as elsewhere, is determined 
rather by balancing probabilities, than by rigid unexceptional 
= At the same time we offer our unfeigned admiration of 
Mr. Heath’s boldness, and of his very charitable and candid tone, 
joined to the patience with which he has pursued his object. 

But, being thus introduced to our authors, let us proceed to the 
cause they advance ; and first we have to consider how far Mr. 
Faber’s notion (which is certainly very ancient, if it be not apos- 
tolical) of a Hades, inhabited by sentient dead men awaiting the 
judgment, can be supported by the Bible. 

The main Scriptural proofs of this notion seem to be, 1st. The 
occasional invocation of the dead back to life ; as of Samuel in 
the Old, and of Moses in the New Testament. 2ndly. The pa- 
rable of Lazarus and Dives. And, 3rdly. The words of our 
Saviour to the thief on the cross. 

Mr. Faber, while treating, at great length, the account of 
Samuel’s resuscitation at the house of the witch of En-Dor, has 
not mentioned the most probable explanation of the matter, viz., 
as the work of a clairvoyante ; and, whether we regard Mesmerism 
as an imposition or a reality, the consultation of Samuel’s spirit 
by the wretched king of Israel bears so striking a resemblance to 
the modern performances of animal magnetism, that, if these 
are false, then the witch was an impostor also; and, if these 
are genuine, then (as Dr. Maitland argues) the transaction at 
En-Dor was also a real invoking of the dead prophet by the 
mesmeric powers of the woman. And it must be acknowledged, 
in spite of Mr. Faber’s arguments to the contrary, that the king 
does not appear to have seen Samuel at all, but to have consulted 
him through the intervention of the Baalath-Oboth, or the dealer 
in familiar spirits. 

And, whatever opinions we be disposed to form, yet the calling 
back the dead to life in no way implies that they were conscious 
while dead, unless they report what happened to them during their 
absence. Indeed, from the Scriptural mention of other resurrec- 
tions, such as those effected by Elisha, and by our Lord himself, 
there seems every reason for concluding that those raised from 
death had no news to tell of the world they had just left. They 
came back as though awakened from a deep sleep or a trance. 

Under this aspect, we may see immediately that such reanima- 
tions as these did in no way interfere with the inspired assertion 
that Christ was the first-fruits from the dead. Because the men 
did not rise with renewed, glorified bodies, as did our blessed Lord, 
and as we shall also do at the last great day, but returned to the 
same bodies they had left ; and such instances were no more resur- 

rections (regarded as victory over the grave) than recovery from a 
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state of coma or from the influence of chloroform would be. The 
were, to be sure, méracles, inasmuch as a real death had preceded ; 
but there was no change from corruptible to incorruptible, which 
took place in Christ’s resurrection, and which shall constitute ours 
likewise, when we hear the last trumpet. 

The parable of Lazarus and Dives is constantly referred to, 
both by Mr. Faber and Mr. Young, as decisive on the point—as 
teaching beyond all controversy the conscious existence of the dead 
in two compartments of a great receptacle called Hades. But it 
appears to us, on the contrary, that this parable has been one of 
the presumed Scriptural grounds for the prevailing vulgar belief, 
that the good and the bad proceed ¢mmediately to their final 
destinies ; for, beyond all doubt, there are no expressions referring 
to a future change from the condition mentioned in the parable. 
It is clearly implied that there could be no communication between 
Dives and those not along with him. ‘This narrative, moreover, 
being in the parabolic form; we must, as usual in such cases, 
extract the point or moral from what is mere drapery, and there- 
fore not intended to be taken literally. Our Saviour uttered this 

arable chiefly for the illustration of his preceding lesson concern- 
ing the unjust steward ; to show that those who, like the rich man, 
had not made friends of their unrighteous mammon, to receive 
them into everlasting habitations, were consigned to misery. We 
must be cautious, therefore, not to take too literally the story in 
which this lesson was conveyed ; more especially if it be true that 
(from the expressions employed) the story was a Rabbinical one, 
applied, according to our Saviour’s custom, to his own instructive 
purposes. 

Unless we receive the parable as figurative, we are startled by 
there being so detailed a description of the state of the dead ; 
quite opposed to the rest of Scripture, which maintains a marked 
reserve on the subject, revealing little more than that the good are 
to be rewarded and the wicked punished. But, if we are obliged to 
understand the parable literally, it certainly may be appealed to by 
those who believe an immediate transition to the timate state, 
rather than by those who hold an intermediate consciousness in 
Hades. 

The words of our blessed Redeemer to the thief on the cross 
are, for the same reason, applicable at least as well to the belief 
in an immediate fruition of Heaven as to the belief in the state 
of Hades; although it must be confessed that we cannot interpret 
these words of comfort to a dying penitent in the same figurative 
way as the parable of Lazarus in Abraham’s bosom. But, while 
we acknowledge the great difficulty that lies in this expression, we 
do not feel ourselves justified in accepting an unqualified sense of 
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it, so long as the unusual word Paradise, into which the malefactor 
was promised an entrance, remains so undetermined as it is at 
present. And we do not quite understand how the assurance of 
being in the better half of Hades (supposing Paradise to mean 
this), from which a future judgment was to be expected, could 
really be a direct answer to the dying man’s prayer, ‘ Lord, 
remember me when thou comest into thy kingdom,’ unless Christ's 
kingdom, which was to come, comprehended Hades, as well as 
earth or heaven. 

Still less do we understand how Mr. Faber can appeal to 
St. Paul’s desire to be with Christ at his death (Phil. 1. 23), as 
illustrative of his position that at death St. Paul expected to be 
conscious in Hades. For we are expressly assured that Christ was 
not left in Hades, but ascended to Heaven; and therefore the 
apostle, in his expectation of being with Christ, could assuredly 
not have been hoping for a transmission into Hades. 

We have thus mentioned what we sincerely think to be the only 
tangible grounds for the belief in question. There are, it is true, 
other texts which are considered to teach a conscious existence 
between death and resurrection ; but we believe we have mentioned 
the most important, and we have given to them all the force they 
can have. And, while we do not pretend to have answered the 
difficulties contained in them, we are confident that there are 
reasons against Mr. Faber’s opinion, which, if not insurmountable, 
ought at least to be explained, before we can agree to the theory 
of a Limbus. 

And, first, we would notice, what has already been referred to; 
the evidently implied ignorance on the part of those who came 
back from the dead, of anything that had occurred to them since 
they died. It is not imaginable how the Scriptures could have 
passed over in silence the knowledge acquired by Lazarus, or by 
the saints raised on the day of crucifixion, if they had acquired 
any. Can we understand the absence even of inquiries put to 
these visitants of Hades by their former friends? Could any 
preacher of the Gospel have been so effective as one of these men 
would have been, had they been able to tell us, from their own 
actual experience, that believers in Christ were then happy, and 
disbelievers wretched? We deem it almost beyond contradiction 
that the Scriptures imply an entire ignorance on the part of these 
men concerning the world of shades. 

It is worth observing also that there are some expressions in 
the Old Testament respecting the nothingness of the grave (7. e. of 
Hades), which are not only inexplicable on the hypothesis of the 
dead being conscious, but certainly contradict it, so far as the 
words go. Take, for instance, the following passage from Eccle- 
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siastes (ix. 4, 5): ‘A living dog is better than a dead lion: for 
the living know that they shall die, but the dead know not anything.’ 
Is it possible to nee this declaration with the opinion that the 
good are comforted and the wicked tormented during death? If 
this theory be true, are not the above words untrue ? 

Moreover, the allusions in the New Testament to the speedy 
advent of Christ are quite unintelligible, if those who die in the 
Lord take any note of time during their repose in the grave ; 
whereas, on the supposition of the absolute unconsciousness of the 
dead, then Christ might be said to come quickly as well to those 
who lived 1800 years ago, as to ourselves who are in the later 
times of this dispensation. Upon this supposition, also, we under- 
stand how we can (for practical purposes) identify the death of each 
one of us with the coming of Christ ; for, as we measure time only 
by the succession of ideas, then, if we have no ideas whatever 
during our absence from the body, the moment of the resurrection 
will appear to follow immediately the moment of death.t And we 
can thus receive the warning of our Lord, addressed to us all, to 
watch for his coming to us ; which would have no meaning, if we 
did not believe that (practically) this must imply preparation for 
death, because the inhabitants of Hades cannot watch for the 
advent to them, and prepare themselves for it, if it be true that the 
coming is to be to this earth, and if those in Hades cannot change 
their condition. Let us add the consideration that the watching 
for the reward, through an indefinitely prolonged period, would be 
a core trial to the faith of the righteous, who are always exhorted 
to patience and perseverance, because they have but a short time 
to await the coming of their Lord. And if we believe the perfect 
unconsciousness of the departed, we can then reconcile the mani- 
festly revealed doctrine of a universal resurrection to judgment, with 
the prevailing opinions (appearing to be justified by some Scriptural 
phrases) that we pass immediately from this life to the next. 

There is, besides, another serious difficulty in the way of the 
doctrine in question. If it be true that the righteous, at death, 
are transferred to a region where they can enjoy, by actual posses- 
sion, as well as by anticipation, the reward which the Lord is to 
bring with him on the great day, and that the unholy are to be 
tormented, like Dives in the parable, as an earnest of the greater 
torments they shall assuredly hereafter experience ;—then, we ask, 
would not such a consignment to the two provinces of Hades be, in 








© See also Psalm vi. 5: ‘In death there is no remembrance of thee: in the 
grave, who shall give thee thanks ?’ 

4 This statement is not contravened by the admitted fact that, in sleep, or even 
during the operation of chloroform, the notion of time is not entirely lost. For a 
consciousness and a succession of ideas still subsist more or less imperfectly. 
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effect, a judgment never to be reversed ; the consequences of which 
would be only augmented, not changed, at the day of judgment? 
And what would be the meaning of such a day, where we are cer- 
tified that some of the wicked will be surprised at the doom the 
shall receive? (Matt. vii. 22, 23; xxv. 41-46.) Is it possible that 
the wicked could expect praise and reward from Christ, if they had 
just come from a place of torment such as the rich man had 
tenanted, and which was understood to be anticipatory of the dam- 
nation at the last day ? 

We feel persuaded that this objection is so important and so 
a that there is but one resource left for those who acknow- 
edge a limbus or Hades of consciousness : — viz., that the condition 
of man is not determined when he enters Hades, but that the pro- 
bation and preparation of this life have to be continued in that. 
It has been from a feeling of this kind,—from the difficulty of 
otherwise believing both a universal judgment and an intermediate 
life, that the Romish doctrine of purgatory has arisen. Indeed, we 
have grounds for knowing that there are some who, while they 
reject the idea of purification by fire in Hades, yet hold to the 
opinion that Christ’s moral work may be applied to men there, and 
that those who die unsaved, may embrace the offer of mercy during 
the supplemental life below. With these opinions, either of the 
Romanist or the Protestant, we are not now concerned, because 
they are not put forth in the books we have undertaken to review. 
But we call the attention of Messrs. Faber and Young to them, 
and desire their solution of this question: ‘How can we avoid 
regarding the intermediate state as one of trial and —— if it 
be succeeded by a judgment unexpected by some in Hades ?” 

There is, besides, an objection of a metaphysical, rather than of 
a biblical nature, which we have reserved to the last, because in 
one sense, there is greater force“in it than in those we have already 
mentioned. For, had it been originally weighed and determined, 
it is likely that the supposition of Hades would never have existed. 
Is it possible for a disembodied spirit to be conscious of anything 
exterior to itself? or, in the language of modern philosophy, can 
an entity, deprived of the organs of communication, receive objec- 
tive knowledge? We have no intention of denying the existence 
of disembodied spirits, though we may observe that the scriptures 
say nothing about them. Man is spoken of as consisting of body, 
soul, and spirit, but not of being divisible into body and soul; still 
less is the soul ever mentioned as performing the functions properly 
belonging to the body, of which the chief is the possession of 
organs through which one man can communicate with another. 

Ve cannot conceive any definition whatever of a material body, 

which shall not involve this function, even though we imagine 
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it to be etherialised and attenuated to the merest vapour, such 
as angels’ bodies may be; or, though we attribute to it the 
absence, or the modification of laws which affect it now, so that it 
may have a glorified form, independent of gravity, and with vastly 
increased powers of locomotion, or capable of unlimited extension 
and compression. In short, we may believe our material bodies, 
after the resurrection, to be very different in many respects from 
what they are at present, while we must still believe in the main 
attribute of all material organs, viz., as forming the means of inter- 
course between one spirit and another. 

It seems to follow, as a necessary consequence, that a disem- 
bodied spirit cannot perceive objects; cannot acquire knowledge 
from without itself; can do nothing but feed upon what it has 
already gained ;—perhaps exercise memory and reflection, but not 
perception or communication. We affirm that we might, from 
— ey mer reasons, concede such a life as this to a disem- 

odied spirit ; but from ee reasons, or from actual experience 
(as far as it goes), we are led to deny even this. At any rate, 
there seems to be an inherent absurdity of allowing any outward 
knowledge to what has lost the means of receiving it. 

Mr. Faber has felt this difficulty, and has sought to obviate it 
by a theory (advocated by Mr. Isaac Taylor), that there is a mate- 
rial germ in man,—a subtle vehicle (he calls it), which death does 
not destroy, but only deprives of its covering of flesh, and bones, 
and sinews, and organs ;—that this germ of matter is always united 
to the spirit, and that, at the resurrection, it will be reclothed with 
its glorious outer body. ‘This theory is entirely gratuitous, and 
introduced only for the purpose of evading the manifest difficulty 
of conceiving how any mere spirit (except the one pervading Great 
Spirit, who may create matter for this very purpose), can act on 
others, or be acted on by them. It involves us also in the neces- 
sity of supposing that this germ can be recognized as the body 
which had existed ; nor can we understand what great boon the 
resurrection of the outer body would be, if the germinal body (in 
Mr. Faber’s hypothesis) could perform all the functions of intel- 
lectual and moral existence without it. 

We know, indeed, it is said that the ghost of Samuel appeared, 
if not to Saul, yet at least to the woman of En-Dor. But, avoiding 
all abstruse explanation of this event, we may content ourselves 
with affirming that, while we are far from denying God’s power to 
reinvest Samuel’s spirit with some kind of corporeal clothing, suffi- 
cient to give it the means of communication with the denizens of 
earth, we are not nearer to a proof that the ghost, defore its ap- 
pearance upon earth, had a material body, or even a conscious 
existence. 
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And, it is worthy of notice, that the transfiguration, whereat 
Moses and Elijah were made to appear before the eyes of the three 
disciples, in no way destroys our argument, that, when the body is 
separated from the spirit, the spirit cannot perceive, or be per- 
ceived ; because we have in one of these cases, proof; and in the 
other, a strong presumption, that the body was not separated 
from the spirit. We are informed of Elijah, that he did not die. 
And although Moses died, there was something very unusual about 
the circumstances of his burial, in that no man assisted at it (Deut. 
xxxiv. 6). Inthe valuable epistle of Jude, we are told that Michael 
and the devil disputed about the body of Moses; and, if we think 
Michael succeeded, we must then also conclude that Moses escaped 
the power of Satan, and the corruption to which he subjects an 
men. So that the bodies of these two great prophets were pre- 
served, uncorrupted, in some locality, and might, of course, be 
reproduced, as at the transfiguration. 

We are aware, moreover, that some persons will think of the 
phenomena of Mesmerisim, as contradicting our assertion that 
spirit must communicate with spirit, through the intervention of 
matter. Of these phenomena (whether real or not), we know but 
little. Nevertheless, if our opinion be correct, that they are not 
supposed, even by Mesmerists, to be independent of all material 
media, but only of our usual organs of sense, they do not (though 
they be real) contravene our argument ; especially as we believe that 
the more scientific advocates of animal magnetism are so impressed 
with the need of material intercourse, that they assume the exist- 
ence of a subtle fluid, called Odyle, along which the magnetic 
influence is conveyed. And Somnambulism, or what is called 
divided consciousness, instead of proving a conscious existence, 
while the operation of the body is removed, does rather prove the 
direct contrary. Because, however we account for the sleeping 
man seeming to have a different consciousness from the waking 
man, yet the waking man preserves no recollection of his state 
during his absence from the body. 

Now, while we may not obtain any definite ideas of the state of 
death, and of the mode of resurrection, there are certain reflections 
which may remove a part of the difficulties. It would — from 
the constant language of scripture, that man consists of body, soul, 
and spirit. The body and the spirit being brought together, do 
not constitute a living creature until the soul (jvxm, or principle 
of life) is breathed in by God’s direct action. At death, this soul, 
or uxn, is recalled by God; the connection between body and 
spirit is then severed ; the body corrupts and dissolves, and leaves 





© See Gen. ii. 7; Job xxxiii. 4; Isaiah ii, 22; and 1 Cor, xv, 45, 
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the spirit, not only without clothing, but without organs, until, by 
reason of the victory which our Lord has obtained over Satan, the 
body (the same body of the same spirit) has the pox again 
breathed into it, and the spirit becomes again a sentient, and intel- 
ligent, and perceptive being. From whatever source the material 
atoms (composing the restored body) be gathered, the presence of 
the former spirit will make it identical with the former body ; for it 
is not the conformation of the very same particles of matter that 
constitutes identity ; as we know that not one of us has the same 
particles in his body now as he had a few years ago, and yet he is 
identical with his former self, and is recognized as such. 

It might be supposed from 1 Cor. xv. 44 and 45, that the Lux 
in the regenerated man is no longer to be the principle of life, 
because St. Paul says that the body is sown a céu2 Vuximdv, but 
raised a ciu.x mvevxwartinov, and that the one of these bodies is not 
the same as the other. He says moreover in allusion to Gen. ii. 7, 
the first Adam became a living Juxx, but the last Adam a life- 

roducing spirit, and that the spiritual was to succeed the Luxsxsv. 

Ve know hie that in other places (as at 1 Cor. ii. 14; James 
iii. 15 ; Jude 19), these two descriptions of men denote respectively 
the religious and the irreligious. So that the future glorified bod 
may possibly have no ux (or soul), but the regenerated spirit be 
to it the immortal principle of life. 

However, without pronouncing upon this abstruse question, we 
may see clearly enough that in no place of scripture is either of 
these immaterial portions of man put for the man himself. He is 
never mentioned as the object of God’s dealings, unless his body be 
supposed to be joined with his spirit. At the same time, if the 
identity of the future body must be established by its junction 
with the former spirit, then this spirit has some intermediate 
existence, which cannot be, properly speaking, sentient, and may 
be purely quiescent. 

Modern medical experiments have shown that we can detach the 
immaterial part of man entirely from his body, and may do any- 
thing with this isolated body, without creating any perception in 
the man. We might cut away and mutilate the body until we 
destroyed (or removed) the Jvx%, and then, no art of ours could 
reconnect the body with the spirit. The body, having lost the prin- 
ciple of life, would dissolve and disappear. At the resurrection, 
God will recall the identical body (identical, we repeat, not because 
it possesses the same atoms, but because it belongs to the same 
spirit), and will give life to it, either by again breathing the Juxx 
into it, or by giving to the spirit its acquired life-producing 
qualities. 

In the striking phenomena of chloroform, it is certain that man 
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has the ability to take the spirit from the body, and also to restore 
it; but he may not trifle with the lux; he may not take that 
away, without consigning the body to corruption, never to be re- 
covered, except by God’s immediate agency. Perhaps the only 
difference between restoration from the effects of chloroform and 
from the effects of death, may be, that in the former case, the 
spirit returns, unchanged, to the body unimproved ; whereas, in the 
resurrection, the spirit, having become a life-giving spirit, comes 
back to a better and more glorious body. 

We cannot help thinking that the notion of a Hades, full of 
sentient, but incorporeal beings, is of Pagan growth ;—that when 
the resurrection of the body had been forgotten, the belief in the 
immortality of the man remained. The Magian and Gnostic philo- 
sophy, which depreciated the body, and represented it as incapable 
of amelioration (when joined to the strong impression that man was 
fit for a more extended life than he enjoyed in his first body), gave 
rise to the fable of Hades, of Elysium, and of Tartarus, which 
passed into the Jewish, as well as, subsequently, into the Christian 
creed, from the close contact and influence of Persia. 

However, while thus offering some suggestions for .the re-consi- 
deration of the Intermediate State, we have no hesitation in agree- 
ing with the doctrine advocated by the three authors we are now 
reviewing ;—viz., that the final reward is not conferred at the 
instant of death, but is reserved until Christ shall come in power 
and great glory. Indeed, we suspect that the vulgar phraseology 
of going at once to bliss, comes only from forgetting the great 
revelation of the Bible,—the destiny of man’s body to be the taber- 
nacle of the Holy Ghost. 

And this phraseology—the expression of ‘ going to Heaven ’— 
is held by many to be not only unscriptural in its application to 
the moment of death, but to be altogether an error, for which 
there is no foundation. It is urged that Christ promised to return 
to us, and that he said nothing about our going to heaven to meet 
Him. It is affirmed that the Bible is silent on the subject of the 
end of the world (xow»s), that it speaks merely of the termination of 
the age (aidv). St. Peter does, it is true, predict that the heavens 
and the earth which are now, are reserved unto fire, and that the 
heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the elements melt 
with fervent heat. But there appears an obvious answer to all 
this, in that the perishing by fire may = po a change of form, 
as did the perishing by water (with which St. Peter compares it), 


and that the apostle himself says, that after this great fire we may 
look for a new heaven and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righte- 
ousness. 
And Mr. Heath aptly quotes a distinction made by Joseph 
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Mede between mundus continens, or xds05, the world, and mun- 
dus contentus, or the inhabitants of the world, and points out the 
strong reasons there are for supposing that the predicted destruc- 
tion is only applicable to the latter. Nay, we may find many ex- 
ressions, not only in this very chapter of St. Peter (iii. 7, 11), but 
in other parts of scripture (Zech. xii. 6; Malachi iv. 1, 2; 2 'Thes. 
ii. 8; Rev. xiv. 9-11), where the burning seems evidently to be 
confined to those who resist the power of Christ. Moreover, if 
Christ’s work on earth be to overthrow Satan and to recover the 
world from the evil to which the Great Enemy has subjected it, 
the victory will appear incomplete and slight, when the frame-work 
of the world is annihilated, and the unsaved left in Satan’s grasp. 

But among those who believe in our future heaven being placed 
upon this renovated earth, there is an important difference of 
opinion. Some, like Mr. Faber, hold that the conflagration will 
be not only literal, but universal also, utterly changing both the 
form and constitution of the earth, accompanied by the real second 
coming of the Lord, and immediately preceded by the great out- 
burst of wickedness, spoken of in the book of Revelation as the 
unchaining of Satan for a season; the holy being snatched up into 
the air, to meet the Lord (1 Thes. iv. 17), and so to escape the 
suffering of that fire. This scheme, which we think is scarcely 
distinguishable from the popular opinion, is, however, objected to 
for two principal reasons. Ist. It is affirmed by chemists that the 
bulk of this earth’s matter has already been oxidized, and is there- 
fore incapable of burning, in the sense of Mr. Faber’s hypothesis. 
2nd. By taking this conflagration to be contemporary with Christ’s 
coming, no interpretation can be given to our Lord’s promise that 
his advent should be unexpected by the wicked; who would be 
pursuing their ordinary avocations, and that he would call all his 
servants, good and bad, and reckon with them according to what 
they had done. It is hardly to be understood how this prediction 
can be reconciled with the theory that his good servants are first 
to be removed from the presence of his coming. 

Let us add, that St. Peter’s account of the final conflagration, 
unless it be understood figuratively, stands by itself. Our Saviour, 
with all the apostles and the prophets, never speaks of the world, but 
only of Christ’s enemies, being destroyed. ‘The analogy from the 
rest of the Bible would lead us rather to expect a terrible judgment 
upon the adherents of Satan, purifying the earth from them, as 
similar judgments removed the wicked from the old world, and the 
polluted city of Sodom from the land of Canaan. Especially does 
the prophecy of Zechariah look like a decided contradiction of the 
theory of a universal destruction happening to all who are not 
carried off into the upper regions of the heavens. ‘The prophet, in 
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speaking of the last siege of Jerusalem, says expressly that only 
half of the people should go into captivity, and that the residue 
shoyld not be cut off from the city (xiv. 2), but that they should 
be helped by the overthrow of the enemy, and so Jerusalem made 
safely habitable. This chapter seems not to harmonize with the 
expectation that Christ will first carry his saints from the earth, 
and then burn up and remodel the earth for them to inhabit; 
while the wicked, together with the hosts of Satan, shall, after the 
conflagration, be confined within the bowels of this same earth, in 
a huge and secure dungeon, called Gehenna in the Gospel, and 
the fiery lake in the Apocalypse. 

‘Now, Mr. Heath’s view is entirely different. He lays great 
stress upon the implied doctrine of Scripture, that Christ is always 
supposed to restore mankind to the condition they would have 
occupied if Adam had not fallen, viz., a sinless condition in a ter- 
restrial locality. He believes that, at the great day and final 
overthrow of Satan, man will be put into much the same position 
as he occupies now ; excepting that all external temptation will be 
removed, and that he will be rendered capable of a continually 
increasing goodness and happiness by the unimpeded influence of 
Christ and his atonement. He expects, equally with other re- 
storationists, a great confederacy of godlessness at the end of the 
millennium, which Christ will overthrow and for ever render power- 
less. This overthrow may be effected by a terrible volcanic eruption, 
that shall not only destroy the enemies that are beleaguering 
Christ’s servants, but very materially change the surface of the 
globe, and perhaps literally remove the sea (Rev. xxi. 1); thus 
affording room for all the generations of men that have ever lived, 
raised to judgment at that time; and placed nearer to Jerusalem 
(the city of the great king), or farther from it, according to the 
issue of that judgment. 

It will doubtless be alleged that the records of the early Chris- 
tian church show that this expectation was present in the minds of 
those who were nearest to the original propagators of the Gospel ; 
and that it was the reason why they could leave all things for the 
coming reward, the nature of which, while entirely terrestrial, they 
could understand and appreciate. It may be Oe said that, to 
arrive at a consistent view of Christ’s mission, we ought to suppose 
that he will eventually introduce the same kind of happiness as he 
would have given to the world, if they had not been sinful and 
ignorant enough to reject him. If, then, his first invitation to 
mankind was that they should be terrestrially happy under his 
sovereignty, why should we invent another species of happiness 
altogether, on his return to do what the sin of men has so long 
interrupted ? P 
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Let the reader well observe that we are pronouncing no opinion 
upon this subject ; we are merely placing before him the reasoning 
oF restorationists, and the difficulties in the way of receiving their 
theories. We must say, however, speaking for ourselves, that the 
most decided objection to Mr. Heath’s views, concerning the close 
similarity between our actual condition and our future destiny, 
arises from the very plain declaration of our Lord, that in the 
resurrection men neither marry nor are given in marriage, but are 
as the angels in heaven. One can scarcely understand much ana- 
logy between such a state of things and our present society. 
Mr. Heath says that the cessation of the marriage relation is 
revealed as the only apparently needful distinction between now 
and then, inasmuch as, according to his scheme, the hundred 
thousand million men, supposed to be either then alive or raised from 
the dead, will have just enough room, and none to spare, on this 
globe (giving about five hundred to the square mile); and that, 
therefore, they may not be énereased. How far this population, 
the density of which would be nearly double that of England, and 
almost eight times the average density of Europe, would be pos- 
sible in the earth (two-thirds of which would be recovered from 
the sea), unless there were some much greater change in either 
earth or man than Mr. Heath supposes, we beg to leave for 
consideration. 

The most startling part of Mr. Heath’s view is the distinction 
he draws between the Saints and the Saved. He holds that the 
former only are the perfect, who have been judged already in this 
life, and are prepared for perfection. They are the few elect, 
absolutely predestined to the position the shall occupy as assessors 
along with Christ in the judgment of the world, and partners of 
his throne. Reference of course is made to the prophecy of Daniel 
(vii. 22), of ‘judgment being given to the saints of the Most High ;’ 
and of the time coming that ‘ the saints should possess the kingdom ;’ 
to the promise made by our Saviour to his apostles that they should 
sit on thrones, judging the tribes of Israel (Matt. xix. 28, Luke 
xxii. 29, 30) ; to St. Paul’s affirmation that the saints should judge 
the world (1 Cor. vi. 2, 3); to the prophecy of Enoch, preserved 
in the Epistle of St. Jude, that ‘the Lord will come with ten thou- 
sands of his saints to execute judgment upon all’ (ver. 14, 15) ; and 
to many similar expressions in the Apocalypse (i. 6; ii. 26; iii. 
21; iv. 4; xx. 4-6, etc.). It is singular that this theory almost 
coincides with that of the Church of Rome, which also distinguishes 
between saints and disciples. But it is certain that we find no 
such distinction in St. Paul’s epistles, which use the word saint as 
a common designation of Christian. The theory itself is so novel, 
and has so many attendant difficulties, that we scarcely know how 
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to speak of it ; although we are ready to acknowledge that there is 
something in it very pleasing to the moral sense, and = likely 
to we aside many obstacles frequently encountered by students of 
theology. 

We cannot, however, but think that Mr. Heath may have ap- 
propriated to his heaven many things which belong properly to 
the millennium, or the reign of peace and goodness which we are 
certified will prevail upon this earth before the end of all things. 
We conceive that there are many misapprehensions afloat respect- 
ing this period. At the same time it is a period which is not only 
predicted very distinctly in the book of Revelation, but seems 
necessary, in order to account for the tone of Christ’s own ministry. 

Was not the offer made by the Redeemer to his own nation of 
Israel, that if they would receive him, and acknowledge him as 
Jehovah their king, he would institute the kingdom of heaven, and 
through the instrumentality of the Jews, his chief subjects, bring 
all mankind to the Light of Israel, and destroy Satan’s work 
among them? It does not affect the nature of this offer, that 
men were in such a state of sinfulness that they could not accept 
it, because they could not recognize the incarnation of J share. 
Their very refusal to receive the Lord established the chief truth 
which men must feel before they can become perfect, viz., their 
own actual alienation from the source of good. Because through- 
out the Bible this great principle stands forth, that man lost the 
power of beholding God as an object, when the inner spiritual 
perception of God had been forfeited. Saints only, or perfected 
spiritual men, could see a glorious incarnation; and the sin of 
Adam must be obviated before his privilege could be restored. 

We leave it to the reader to consult the following passages, 
and to discover how palpable is the doctrine of Scripture, that 
only the pure in heart can see God:—Gen. xxxii. 30; Exod. 
Xxxiil. 9-23 ; Judg. xiii. 22; Isa. vi.; Matt. v. 8; 1 Cor. xiii. 12; 
Heb. xii. 14; 1 John iii. 2, 3. 

The Jews, forgetting this important truth, rejected and crucified 
the Lord of Life, who did not come in a form such as saints onl 
could witness ; thus, by their crime, producing that — whic 
was eventually to cure the sin. And then our Saviour declared 
that, in consequence of this rejection, the covenant with Israel 
(which was to endure only as long as they should obey Jehovah) 
was terminated ; that their house should be left desolate, and the 
subjected to tribulation. Nor should the Jews again see him, until 
they should say, Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord. When we know that this was the cry with which his dis- 
ciples had recently hailed him, when they called him King of Israel 
(Matt. xxi. 9, and John xii. 13), and with which the Jews found 
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fault, this expression seems equivalent to saying that the Jews 
should not again behold him until they should become his disciples. 

The curse went forth from his lips, even though he wept while 
he uttered it,—that Jerusalem was forsaken, and the reign of 
goodness postponed. The disciples, by way of deprecating this 
curse, called his attention to the stately grandeur of the temple, 
as though they would say, ‘These piles of Israel’s glory, beloved 
by Jehovah, cannot surely be doomed to so dreadful an end.’ But 
he answered that not one stone should be left upon another. 

The disciples thereupon, understanding that allusion was, made 
to two events—first, the destruction of Israel’s polity ; and, secondly, 
the end of the present age (7. e. of course, the commencement of 
the age to come)—asked him to give them clearer intimations 
whereby they might know more of these things. 

He told them, in reply, that the overthrow of Jerusalem was to 
happen within that generation, and that certain determinate signs 
would precede the catastrophe (Matt. xxiv. 4-28 ; Mark xiii. 5-23 ; 
Luke xxi. 5-24). Then an indefinite, or rather an unknown period 
(unknown even by the angels) was to elapse, called by St. Matthew 
the tribulation of those days (xxiv. 29), and by St. Luke (xxi. 24) 
and St. John (Rev. xi. 2) the treading down of Jerusalem by the 
Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles should be fulfilled. The 
end of that tribulation was asserted by our Lord to be the end of 
the age concerning which his disciples asked him; and it must 
also be coincident with the restoration of the Jews to their own 
land—their willingness to say ‘ Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord,’ and the reappearance of Christ. We fancy 
that few restorationists disapprove of this view of the matter. 

We would, however, observe that much obscurity is thrown 
over the manifest implication from Christ’s curse, no less than 
from the original covenant recorded at the end of the book of 
Deuteronomy (which unquestionably speaks of Israel not being re- 
stored until they should acknowledge y ehovah, ¢. e. Christ), by the 
apparent meaning contained in the 12th chapter of Zechariah, 
where the looking upon Christ is made to follow the restoration to 
the land. Now the looking upon Christ here spoken of, and the 
particular spirit of grace and supplication which was to bring that 
vision to them, do not of necessity mean conversion to Christianity 
merely, because we who are Christians are not on that account so 
favoured. There is no reason, in reality, from this passage, why 
we should not still retain the belief so evidently deducible from the 
rest of the Bible, that when the Jews shall have been converted, 
then they shall be restored ; and after the restoration the actual 
— of Christ’s bodily presence may occur. 

ut, furthermore, we cannot help thinking that there may be 
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some mistake in referring this portion of Zechariah’s prophecy to 
the second coming at all. It is true that in the Revelation (i. 7) 
this vision of Christ appears to refer to the second coming ;‘ but 
St. John in his Gospel (xix. 37) as evidently illustrates the first 
advent by it. And does not the prophet allude (from xii. 1, 
to xiv. 2) to what really did occur either at or after the 
Jirst siege of the holy city? The mourning for the Lord (at Zech. 
xii. 10) looks like that predicted by the Redeemer himself (Luke 
xxiii. 28-31); and can scarcely be made to synchronize with any 
part of St. John’s millennium, or we should assuredly find it in the 
20th chapter of the Apocalypse, where mention is made of the 
misery of the wicked only. And the curious ee (at ver. 
12-14) of the land mourning apart, seems to imply the dispersion 
and separation of Judah, and not the wnion of the tribes in Pales- 
tine during Christ’s reign. 

The opening of the fountain for sin and uncleanness (xiii. 1) 
cannot surely mean anything but the atonement once offered for 
all. The cessation of prophecy, of idolatry, and of possession by 
unclean spirits, has, we know, followed the first coming. We are 
not able to explain the similarity between Zech. xii. 4, 5, and 
Amos vii. 14; neither can we say with certainty that the reference 
at ver. 6 is to the piercing of Christ’s hands ; but we find that the 
following verse is by our Saviour quoted (Matt. xxvi. 31) as pre- 
dictive of what would happen to his flock after his death ; and the 
9th verse is mentioned in the Epistle to the Hebrews (viii. 10) as 
peculiarly significant of the New Covenant. 

It is possible that commentators may have been deceived by the 
announcement of the overthrow of those nations which should be 
gathered together against Jerusalem. But our present inquiry 
will not be thus put aside, if we be careful to remember that the 
day of the Lord, in which this overthrow is to happen, does not 
mean the actual presence of the Lord upon the earth, but that 
presence, together with its consequences. ‘The day of the Lord is 
thus identical with the whole period called by St. Matthew the 
tribulation ef those days, which we have said is the same as 
St. Luke’s treading down of the holy city by the Gentiles, 7. e. 
of course, the dispersion and trouble of Israel. Under this aspect, 
the day of the Lord is lasting now, and its termination will be 
the end of the age, and the commencement of the millennium. 
And if this view be correct, we may have a ready answer to the 
question, How did the Lord seek to — the nations that com- 
passed Jerusalem? by merely considering the destiny of the Roman 





f Which appearance, nevertheless, in great part vanishes, if it be true, as some 
modern scholars aver, that the Apocalypse was written before the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus. 
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lone agua destroyed it, and the position of the empire which now 
olds it. 

Whenever the new age shall commence, which it is customary 
to denominate the millennium, it is believed by all restorationists 
that the external hindrances to Christ’s work will be abolished, 
or, in the language of the Apocalypse, Satan will be chained ; 
and much of the state of things which Mr. Heath attributes to 
his heaven will then have place on the earth. Jerusalem will 
then be the foremost church in the world, capable of giving laws 
to the kingdom of Christ, because possessing inspired authority, 
on account of Christ’s presence with it. 

There are signs given us in the book of Revelation, which, if 
we were able to interpret, would directly indicate when and how 
the kingdom of Christ will commence. The most remarkable 
of these signs is the prophesying of the two witnesses in sackcloth 
for 1260 days. Much ingenuity has been exercised in endeavour- 
ing to determine who these two witnesses are. The English and 
Greek churches—the two volumes of the Bible—the Waldenses 
and Albigenses—Luther and Calvin—are some of the favourite 
interpretations among Protestants. But has it never struck com- 
mentators that naps s the predictions in the Apocalypse may be 
no metaphors after all? What if these two witnesses should be 
really two living men, whose office it will be to inaugurate the 
reign of Christ? What if the days of their ministry, and of their 
lying unburied, may mean so many days as are mentioned, and 
nothing more? 

In this case we cannot help thinking of Moses and Elijah ; for, 
independently of the prominent character given to these two seers, 
and of its being Ehjah’s office, according to our Lord’s and 
Malachi’s predictions, to herald His advent, we must not forget 
that the particular province of Elijah will be to recal his country- 
men to the law of Moses, as he formerly did in Ahab’s time, and 
as Malachi intimates he will also do in the great day of Jehovah. 
These two witnesses are said to be the same as the two olive-trees 
and the two candlesticks standing by the Lord of the whole 
earth (mentioned in Zech. iv.). And it is singular that these two 
prophets (the one certainly, and the other probably) have their 
bodies up in heaven, and therefore may be said to be constantly 


standing by the Lord; they were His witnesses, not only 
during their lives, but when they re-appeared at the 'Transfigura- 
tion. The signs to accompany them (Rev. xi. 5,6) are strikingly 
those which accompanied Moses and Elijah. The lack of burial 
also points to the circumstance of neither of these men having 
seen corruption. 

If this be so, then of course the two witnesses will labour to 
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convert their own countrymen in the head-quarters of Judaism, 
Jerusalem itself (Rev. xi. 8), and shall succeed so far as to arouse 
the persecuting enmity of some great power called ‘ the beast that 
ascendeth out of the bottomless pit.’ This is evidently not an 
ecclesiastical power, because it makes war with the whore or false 
church, as ct we with the bride or true church (Rev. xvii.). It 
will be, probably, a powerful temporal government, either actually 
possessing, or greatly influencing, Jerusalem. 

This government, it would seem, will be offended by the suc- 
cessful preaching of the witnesses, and will kill them, leaving their 
dead bodies unburied and exposed to public view, ‘or the purpose, 
as will be thought, of convincing the Jews that their testimony 
was valueless. ‘This plan will defeat itself. After three days and 
a half, they shall, in the presence of the city, relive, and ascend up 
into heaven. Then (following the literal meaning of this part of 
the Apocalypse) shall the kingdoms of this world become the king- 
doms of the Lord; which event it does not seem possible to regard 
but as the end of the Tribulation, and the restoration of the Jews 
to be again the Theocratic nation. 

Then shall commence the kingdom of Christ with His Saints, 
who are to rise at that time in order to partake of His throne. 
Peace and virtue shall prevail over the earth. But only the 
saints will be perfect during this preliminary season. They only 
will see Christ; they will be His vicegerents, and rule in His 
name. The metropolitan church of Jerusalem will be the organ 
through which the world will be governed, and gradually made 
happy, much in the same kind of way as good Roman Catholics 
believe it may become by submitting cordially to the one true church. 

It is natural to expect that this reign will meet with much op- 

osition. ‘The dreadful punishments inflicted upon the beast, to 
Be closed by the battle of Armageddon, indicate the gradual ex- 
tinction of all enemies. But while the powers of the earth will 
thus in time become subjects of the King of Jerusalem, receiving 
their authority from Him or from the Saints, His nuncios,—one 
power remains, called the Whore, or Babylon. It is not con- 
ceivable how this can be other than a false church, because the 
very name of Whore and her connection with the deast are evi- 
dently contrasted with the Bride who is awaiting the Lamb. And 
the name of Babylon also seems easily applicable to the false 
church, because it was, in Biblical usage, the — antithesis 
ef Jerusalem, the true church ;§ still more remarkably, she is 
represented as saying (xviii. 7), ‘I sit a queen, and am no widow, 





8 We may observe that this interchange of the names of places is of Rabbinical 
origin, and that the Talmudical writers do not speak of temporal Rome as Babylon, 
but as Ldom, 
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and shall see no sorrow,’—a striking expression, which leads us 
to think of the church of Jerusalem as mourning during the ab- 
sence of the bridegroom, and especially as being (according to 
Isaiah, chap. liv.) reproached for her widowhood. If the church 
of Rome be not this power—utterly opposed to the return of 
Christ to Jerusalem—and having long aped the privileges of the 
Bride—it will be some church yet to arise. ‘This church must 
clearly be destroyed before its rival in Jerusalem, where Christ 
will be, can become omnipotent. There are very fearful an- 
nouncements of her burning to be found in the book of Revelation, 
and men point with awful curiosity to the volcanic, sulphureous 
nature of the Italian territory, containing materials for the 
conflagration. We may readily imagine that this catastrophe, 
however much of sorrow and of surprise it would at first excite in 
the kings of the earth, and the shipmen and merchants of the 
Mediterranean, would not only prepare men’s minds for the recep- 
tion of the truth, but would, more particularly, make way for 
them to bow before the church of Jerusalem, when she who had 
lived deliciously with the kings of the earth, and had reigned over 
them, shall have ceased to exist. 

Thus far Millennarians are in agreement. But there are some 
who believe in Christ’s actual presence during this period, while 
others think that He will not come until the close of the millennium. 
Mr. Faber, who is one of the latter class, asks how it is possible 
for the great outburst of wickedness to take place at the end of 
this reign, if Christ in person is actually presiding upon the earth. 
He forgets that at that season the world will not be perfectly pure 
in heart, and therefore cannot see His glory. None but the saints 
will possess that ability. It seems also that this reign of one 
thousand years is a progressive growth of goodness and truth, 
and that the end of it, the final victory over Satan and Gog and 
Magog, denotes the putting down of all rule and authority and 
power. For this one thousand years, as we have said, is only 
preliminary ; Christ’s work is not completed until all the dead 
-rise again to judgment. 

This sitting in judgment Mr. Faber believes to be the real 
second coming; and so undoubtedly it is, if regarded as Christ’s 
manifestation to all men. ‘Then will occur the great burning men- 
tioned by St. Peter, which may be considered as at first issuing 
from the earth to destroy the Lord’s enemies, and so continuing, 
that it may either entirely change the globe and turn it into the 
abode fit for such ethereal beings as Mr. Faber supposes we shall 
be ; or, as Mr. Heath thinks, only so far modify it as to make room 
for the resuscitated of all generations to inhabit, and be placed in 
good or bad positions according to the result of the judgment. 
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As we said before, we are not desirous of proffering an opinion 
of our own upon these subjects ; we are only making the reader 
acquainted with them. But we would, nevertheless, propose a 
suggestion that may tend to reconcile these conflicting theories. 
Restorationists are agreed in the reign of happiness here on earth 
before the end of all things. May there not be an error in those 
who confine this reign to the thousand years? Would it not be 
more in accordance with Scripture to look upon that millennium 
as the commencement of Christ’s kingdom, during which his prin- 
ciples have to grow and gather strength unimpeded by Satan’s 
temptations, and fostered by His own communion with the Saints 
who shall rule mankind, and at last put down for ever all oppo- 
nents, when the great confederacy of Gog and Magog shall be 
overthrown and the wicked destroyed ? 

At the close of this period, the time may have arrived for the 
full benefit of Christ’s work to be applied; men may be entirely 
recovered from the effect of Adam’s fall, and placed in the same 
circumstances as they would have occupied had our first father 
remained upright. ‘They may, therefore, continue on this earth, 
as Mr. Heath imagines, and yet not have attained their final 
position. They may be subjects of the kingdom of heaven, and 
yet there may be another heaven reserved for them. 

We may certainly concede that this next habitation, this world 
(xoc40s) to come after the present, is not revealed; because the 
proper object of the Bible is to tell us merely how Adam’s fall 
shall be rectified. But when this shall have been done, we have to 
consider what would have been the ultimate destiny of man had he 
retained his purity, and never become subject to death. Whatever 
it may be thought that destiny would have been, ought also to 
be deemed still the destiny, or else Christ will not have undone 
Adam’s deed. 

If it was intended for man to be removed from this earth to 
another stage of existence in a still better world, without the sting 
of death, as Enoch was (and Christ himself when he had overcome 
the grave), why may we not believe this progression in glory and 
order still to be ours, when we shall have completed, during the 
life after our resurrection, our apportioned tasks here? 

The stagnation in our acquired intelligence, such as Mr. Heath 
supposes, seems contrary to the analogy of the universe: one 
rather loves to think of progress, of advancement up the never- 
ending series of ranks between us and God; and so we may look 
upon eternity, not as a dreary monotony without care and without 
interest, but in the way that the gifted author of ‘The Physical 
Theory of another Life’ regards it, a state of growing and learning. 
And this state, which we may imagine, but may not put into our 
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creeds (because it does not form a part of the pr revelation), 
in no way interferes with the great doctrine of the Bible, that our 
actual condition of death now is only an entrance and vestibule to 
the real mansion Christ will prepare for us on this earth; and 
that when we shall be thus free from sorrow and sin, and shall be 
guided by Christ’s own human self—in this then lovely world— 
lovely as well by its moral as its material constitution—we shall 
be the objects of God’s free and unchecked solicitude, so that He 
will raise us still nearer to Himself than a terrestrial creature can 
be—even to the dignities of archangels or of cherubim. 
W. H. J. 
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Ir has always been a question of much interest and some difficulty, 
how the complete inspiration of a writer may be reconciled with 
the exhibition of personal characteristics in the writing. Many 
of those who have given their attention to the subject have been 
too eager to separate the two, to distinguish between the divine 
message and the human messenger, and imply that the one is 
transmitted to us tinged as it were with the gratuitous additions 
of the other. Hence arises the theory of an inspiration varying in 
kind and degree. The ten commandments, it would be alleged, 
afford the highest example of a Divine word. They were written 
on stone by the finger of God himself. The human medium was 
not permitted to intervene. God authoritatively speaks, and the 
word is addressed at once to the ear of those who are called upon 
to obey. An inspiration second only to this would be slnrveh ta 
the prophets who spake by immediate revelation. Prophecies there 
are which are distinctly observable as not being of any private 
interpretation, or coming by the will of man. The will of Balaam, 
for example, ran in a current directly opposed to the words which 
he uttered; nor could he have given any private interpretation 
of his message of ‘the star that should come out of Jacob,’ or 
‘the sceptre that should rise out of Israel.’ When the prophet 
prefaces his revelation with ‘ Thus saith the Lord,’ he is recognized 


as speaking words of inspiration. The same may be remarked of 
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visions. ‘The Apocalypse of John is felt to be an inspired produc- 
tion, equally with the chapters in which Ezekiel and Daniel describe 
the scenes that passed before them in sublime magnificence. But 
when we descend to the exhortations of prophets and the pastoral 
letters of evangelists and apostles, it is pretended that a mixed 
inspiration is discernible. Many of the statements are of the 
nature of a message from Heaven ; others again are no more than 
comments on the Divine word, or directions for daily conduct, 
= rules for church guidance, or perhaps allusions to personal 
eelings and experience. These writers, we shall be told, were 
infallibly versed in the matters with which they were commissioned 
to instruct the church of God ; but they were perfectly at liberty 
to choose their own mode of statement, and could introduce, if they 
pleased, matters for which divine inspiration would have been super- 
fluous. In the authoritative announcements of divine truth we 
discern the agency of the Holy Spirit; in the greater or less 
sublimity of style, in the modes of thought and reasoning, in 
the characteristics of schools of learning, whether of Athens or 
Alexandria—in the tenderness of one writer, the ardent zeal of 
another, the glowing devotion of a third, we recognise Moses or 
Isaiah, John, Peter, or Paul. 

When these reasoners pass from prophecies or epistles to his- 
tories, and examine the records of facts and the reports of col- 
loquies or discourses, it would seem to them again as if a yet lower 
degree of inspiration would suffice. St. Luke, for example, gives 
in the closing chapters of the Acts a glowing account of St. Paul’s 
last voyage, his shipwreck, his reception at Melita, and his journey 
to Rome. Localities are described, and allusions to the manners 
and customs of the times introduced, which give us vivid conce 
tions of the scenes in which the holy apostle took a part ; but it will 
be suggested that Herodotus has in Fike manner placed on record 
descriptions of scenes and localities—that Pliny and Strabo have 
done the same—and that as each of these writers has his own 
definite style, so also has St. Luke ; that the human features of the 
writing are so strongly developed, that a high degree of inspiration 
is scarcely recognized—at least such a one as would absorb indi- 
vidual peculiarities. This perplexity is yet further increased when 
the Gospels are passed under review. Let it be assumed that 
inspiration implies divine dictation, in which case the mental state 
of the writer has no influence on the writing, and the report given, 
though transcribed by various persons, has only one origin, then 
our four Gospels will be four coincident records, or will differ from 
one another as separate paragraphs of the same history ; where 
different facts are related there will be the same style ; where the 
same facts are described there will be the same words. Now our 
Gospels do not coincide ; they do not exhibit the same style ; they 
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do not adhere to the same chronological order ; they do not exhibit 
the same phases of the life of Jesus; and when the same facts are 
reported they do not place them in exactly the same aspect. 
Moreover, there is occasionally an actual divergence of detail, of 
which the enemies of truth have eagerly availed themselves to 
attack the credibility of the witnesses. ‘The four Gospels do not 
coincide ; but they do that which Infinite Wisdom has ordained as 
a more precious result—they harmonize. The differences in their 
structure are not simply verbal, but organic. Four musical notes, 
which differ by slight shades of sound, would produce a single tone 
of a somewhat discordant nature ; but if they differ according to 
prescribed and measured intervals, a chord is the result which 
satisfies the ear by its complete harmony. 

We have ever been anxious to account for the differences ob- 
servable between the evangelical records, on a principle which shall 
establish their complete inspiration. We willingly accept Gaussen’s 
definition, as ‘that mysterious power once exerted by the Divine 
Spirit on the authors of Holy Writ, to guide them even to the 
selection of the words of which they have made use, and to guard 
them alike from all error and from all omission.’* Now it is to 
be noticed that inspiration, considered objectively in God as its 
prime cause, is not all that we have now to consider. There are 
those who regard it as a mechanical power acting on man. How 
often does the infidel demand that the truth of God should be 
written as with a sunbeam on the broad expanse of the heavens ! 
In fact, he would ask for a communicated intuition, that, without 
any intervening medium of prophet or prophetical writing, the 
truth should be engraven on the human mind. Now it is difficult 
to conceive of inspiration without supposing a medium by which 
it shall be conveyed. How do we transfer our thoughts to each 
other? Do we by a mere volition awaken in another mind the 
precise impressions and reflections which have existed in our own? 
No; we make use of a medium, and that is expression. We make 
use of this term as the most general that we can adopt, for it may 
include various modes—language, for example, or gesture. But 
if we confine our attention to language, and that in its spoken form, 
we again find a variety of media. Language is itself a combination 
of articulate sounds arbitrarily arranged, each nation and tribe of 
the human family having its own peculiar dialect. If therefore we 
wish to convey our thoughts, we give them expression by means of 
language ; we convey language by articulate sounds framed by our 
vocal organs ; those sounds play upon the ear of the person whom 
we address, and we hope to awaken in his mind the same thought 
to which we had given utterance. We hope that this will be the 





“ Théopneustie, ou Inspiration pléniere des Saintes Ecritures. Par L. Gaussen. 
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case, for after all we have but used imperfect media. There are 
many steps in the process, at each of which there may be a failure ; 
for we know full well that where the ideas are in any degree com- 
plicated which we desire to convey, the difficulty may be great in 
expressing them even to our own minds; may be increased when 
we attempt to clothe them in language ; the words employed may 
be associated with different ideas in the mind of the person whom 
we address ; and the train of thought awakened may widely diverge 
from that which we desired to convey. Such being the complexity 
of the process by which man communicates with man, shall we 
expect God to communicate with man by a method more simple 
or less so? We admit of course that He might, had He so willed 
it, have dispensed with these media; in other words, He might 
have wrought without means. But He chooses that means shall 
be employed ; and what is more, He uses existing means to accom- 
plish His purpose. Heavenly truth is to be conveyed to man. 
Human ideas are the medium by which God chooses to convey it, 
human language embodies it; the human understanding receives 
it; and the human soul is influenced by it. In this consists the 
anthropomorphism of divine inspiration. Nay, we may trace this 
organic principle further. As sounds must be adapted to the ear 
on which they are intended to strike, so must ideas be clothed 
according to the nature of the mind which is expected to recognize 
them ; as every voice has its own distinguishing tone, so also every 
mind has its own modes of expression. When a man addresses 
another, he adopts his habitual tones of voice and his ordinary 
forms of speech. If his address assumes the form of argument, 
he employs the illustrations with which he is most familiar, and 
the sequence of ideas to which he is habituated. As his argument 
rises in intensity, and his desire of securing the conviction of his 
listener gathers strength, the individuality of his character is more 
strongly developed, the entire man is revealed, and all that dis- 
tinguishes him from other men may be observed. Moreover, it is 
this intense exhibition of individuality which in general moves and 
influences mankind. By the force of sympathy it brings into play 
corresponding emotions, and in this way minds are assailed at 
every point. 

Now when a divine revelation was to be made, we recognize at 
once as consistent with our ideas of inspiration that man should be 
addressed in his own language. Whether it be in Greek or Hebrew 
or Chaldee that the heavenly truth finds an utterance, we see that 
God may make use of one or the other. Further, let the words 
be oral, as when a voice said at the baptism of our Lord ‘ Here is 
my beloved Son’—or written, as when a mysterious hand wrote 
‘ Mene, Tekel, Upharsin,’ on the wall, before the eyes of the asto- 
nished Belshazzar—we still admit that it is God who makes use 
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of human voice or written characters. But to rise to another step. 
Let the voice be that of a man—a prophet, habited in the garb of 
men—or let the writing be that of an apostle or an evangelist—we 
may still recognize the inspiration. God can and does make use 
of the voice of the prophet and the pen of the evangelist. And if 
we arrive at this point, we have only one more admission to request. 
The prophet or the evangelist has a heart and an understanding, 
as well as a voice and a pen; an inspired writer has all the attri- 
butes of a man—affections, tastes, and all the shades of human 
character ; nay, he may have his own habits of thought, his own 
modes of observation, his own peculiarities of training and educa- 
tion; and God may make use of all these, and give them full 
exercise, in order to convey his own inspired infallible word.” 

We may readily perceive that this non-extinction of the per- 
sonal attributes of the inspired writer serves a merciful purpose 
with regard to the recipient of the message. It was not essential 
to the inspiration of any prophecy that the prophet should under- 
stand that which was uttered, that he should believe it, or even 
that he should be a man of holy life, for the example of Balaam 
establishes as much. But the sacred writings which edify us came 
from ‘ holy men of old.’ They were men who deeply felt an 
interest in heavenly things ; though we may admit that they had 
not sounded the depths of every mystery which they were made to 
convey. And if each writer had personally his own features of 
character as well as his own besetting infirmities—if there was a 
point of view from which he loved more than any other to contem- 
plate divine truth—it follows that in their aggregate they supplied 
that which should commend itself to all orders and conditions of 
men. ‘The Bible has thereby been constituted a book of universal 
sympathy—coming from God, but speaking in all varieties of tone 
and expression the language of men. 


Having made these remarks preliminary to our main discussion, 
by way of avowing our distinct belief that plenary inspiration is 
perfectly compatible with the manifestation of individual charac- 
teristics, we proceed to introduce to our readers two works, one 





> On this point Gaussen’s remarks are valuable. ‘So far are we from disavowing 
this human individuality, every where stamped on our sacred books, that, on the 
contrary, it is with the deepest gratitude and an ever-growing admiration that we 
reflect on that Jiving, real, human dramatic character, extending with so powerful a 
charm throughout every portion of the word of God. “Yes,” we can rejoice in saying, 
in the very language of our opponents, “ here is the phrase, the tone, the accent of 
a Moses; there, of a St. John; in the one place of an Isaiah, in the other of an 
Amos ; here, of a Daniel or a St. Peter; there, of a Nehemiah or a St. Paul. They 
can be recognized, they can be heard, they can be seen; it is as it were impossible 
to mistake them.” We admit the fact; we delight in studying it; we deeply 
admire it ; and we see in it a proof of that divine wisdom which has dictated the 
Scriptures.’ —. Théopneustie, p. 54. 
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of which may serve to pave the way for the other. Mr. Westcott’s 
‘Elements of Gospel Genie > may be regarded as a suggestive 
sketch of what the learned Dr. Isaac da Costa of Amsterdam has 
elaborately developed in his larger work, ‘’The Four Witnesses.’ 
In each of these writers we are glad to recognize that full and 
devout belief in Divine inspiration, without which the evangelic 
histories could do little more than take a place among the fallible 
productions of man. 

Mr. Westcott is a young writer, but his mind has obviously been 
well trained into habits of careful thought. Indeed he is occa- 
sionally betrayed into the error of over-refinement, and investing a 
subject with a scholastic obscurity that is not always calculated to 
work any good end. There is an unquestionable charm in the 
discovery that matters long familiar may be subtilized by the 
intellectual alembic ; but obscurity is sometimes only a mock sub- 


stitute for depth, and truths which might be presented in an 
obvious form are only 


‘ Sicklied o’er by the pale cast of thought.’ 


The present essay, he tells us, in its original form obtained the 
Norrisian prize for the year 1850 (in the University of Cambridge), 
when the Genie subject was proposed: ‘The plenary Inspiration 
of the Four Gospels is not invalidated by the sian discrepancies 
which are objected against them.’ ‘ My chief object,’ he adds, 
‘has been to show a true mean between the idea of a formal har- 
monization of the Gospels and the abandonment of their absolute 
truth. It was ontaloe an error of the earlier Harmonists that 
they endeavoured to fit together the mere facts of the Gospels by 
mechanical ingenuity ; but it is surely no less an error in modern 
critics, that they hold the perfect truthfulness of Scripture as a 
matter of secondary moment. The more carefully we study the 
details of the Bible, the more fully shall we realize their importance ; 
and daily experience can furnish parallels to the most intricate 
conjectures of commentators, who were wrong only so far as they 
attempted to determine the exact solution of a difficulty, when they 
should have been contented to wait in patience for a fuller 
knowledge.’ ¢ 

Many @ priori arguments might be adduced to prove that a 
multiform Gospel was needed, from the nature of the subject, as 
well as from the diversity of those to whom it is addressed. The 
entire Bible, as respects the mode in which it has been written, 
supplies us with a case in pomt. Its subject is the unity and per- 
fection of Deity ; and it is addressed to the whole family of man, 
inclusive of every class of mind, Jewish and Grecian, barian, 
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Scythian, bond and free. The more exalted a subject is, the more 
diversity does it require in its treatment. The volume must resolve 
itself into many sections, the sections into chapters, the chapters 
into paragraphs. Its index will exhibit a complicated analysis ; 
its table of contents will necessarily lengthen itself out. But how 
is the need for diverse treatment increased when the minds ad- 
dressed, and to be enlightened, convinced, and persuaded, are of 
all degrees of intelligence, and influenced by all phases of circum- 
stance! Let a Newton communicate to a Leibnitz his system of 
the universe, and he will know what reasoning will be admitted, 
what terms will be understood—he will know, in short, how far the 
mind of his illustrious correspondent has been habituated to the 
investigations which are being brought to bear ; but if, after com- 
posing a treatise of which Leibnitz is to be reader, his task is to 
make the celestial movements intelligible to a child, how widely 
different must be the method he adopts—how much of his subject 
must of necessity be suppressed! In either case he places himself 
in imagination on the stand-point of the person to be instructed, 
and uses terms and methods which shall be intelligible. Now the 
Scriptures have a far higher topic than the system of the universe 
or the works of nature ; their theme is the God of nature in rela- 
tion to a fallen world. It is a theme exalted beyond the ken of 
angelic intelligences ; and yet the most debased of mankind are 
interested in becoming acquainted with it. Philosophers stand in 
need of the message ; but the world has few philosophers amongst 
its inhabitants. Plato addressed himself to this class, and little 
more than his name is known to the great majority. The Bible 
addresses itself to all; and whilst the learned and the wise marvel 
at the depths of the revelation, the mouths of babes and sucklings 
are made to perfect God’s praise. The explanation of this wondrous 
spiritual result is, that the varied multitude has been addressed 
through selected writers, which in their aggregate comprise all 
their variety ; and the multitude, consequently, is made acquainted 
with the mae 
The theme of the Gospels is the life of the Redeemer. It had 
reviously been handled by psalmists and prophets. All the Old 
Testament books had each in its own manner and degree testified 
of it ; but now his earthly sojourn was matter of history. By the 
providence of God it was ordained, as we might have anticipated, 
that a single historian should not suffice. We do not say that 
conflicting biographers were made to occupy themselves with the 
portraiture, as will be found necessary in the case of those promi- 
nent individuals who became identified for a space with the world’s 
history, and have gathered to themselves as many foes as friends. 
We speak of One who, though he had many enemies, had none 
who could disprove his words or impugn his actions. We have 
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not therefore the compositions of rival biographers from whose 
jarring statements we derive a resultant truth, but harmonizing 
narrators from whose varied but not divergent testimony we draw 
the richness and fulness of the Saviour’s person and work. Neither 
have we the testimony of four men who have been selected without 
regard to any previously existing conformity or diversity ; their 
testimony is not valuable simply because it is multiplied. Had 
the four been of the same nation—had they spoken the same ver- 
nacular tongue—had they been equally companions of the Lord 
Jesus, and much thrown into each other’s society—had they been 
engaged in the same occupations before their conversion, and 
shared the same office in the Church of God subsequently—as 
witnesses they would not have had the same weight. It would ap- 
pear that among the four there were as many Gentiles as Jews; an 
equal number of apostles and of those who were not so. Moreover 
these Gospels do not bear the same date. One was written long 
subsequently to the rest by him whose —e office it was to close 
the inspired canon. The testimony of two or three is true, said 
the law. How much more then of four; and these in a degree 
independent—varying at least in nation, in language, in previous 
habits and education, in the modes by which they would be disposed 
to contemplate the character of Messiah? Is it not possible that 
the four writers, thus differing from one another, will accommodate 
themselves to as many classes of the human family, or to as many 
phases of the human mind? If in the great community there are 
some who are warmly attached to ancient institutions, and would 
reconcile themselves to change only as a gradual development of 
that which already exists—if the traditions of the past are their 
law and the universal test by which every new principle is to be 
tried ; if, on the other hand, there is a division consisting of those 
who are severed from the past—to whom all things wear a new 
aspect—who have been habituated to institutions which are now 
beyond their reach, and have no choice but to conform to a new 
system on its own inherent merits ; if to these classes we add the 
lovers of abstract truth, to whose minds perfection has been por- 
trayed in speculative forms, and the class (which is its antithesis) 
attached to the objective and the real, preferring detail to idealism ; 
if, we say, these four classes are selected from a community, we shall 
have nearly all the phases of mind to which a history of any social 
movement could be submitted ; and a quadriform narrative, ad- 
dressing itself respectively to the four classes, yet adhering with 
strict truth to the facts described, would give a perfect picture, 
and one which must needs realize that which is ienteagedl We 
shall yet see whether our four Gospels accomplish a result ana- 
logous to that which we have supposed. Before referring to 
Mr. Westcott’s remarks on the several objects of the Gospel 
F 2 
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writers, which constitute, as we think, the highest claim to origi- 
nality in this admirable essay, and give to the writer no mean 
claim to a place among the most thoughtful and original of our 
rising theologians, we may remark that many of our readers, to 
whom the coincidences of the evangelic narratives are more familiar 
than the differences, will impute exaggeration to any attempt to 
class any of the evangelists (the three synoptists especially) in 
different ranks of writers. Let it be remembered, however, that 
the more nearly any two of these narratives correspond, the more 
significance will attach to the clauses or words in which a difference 
may be discovered. 

n speaking of the multiformity existing in the subject of the 
Gospels, Mr. Westcott remarks acutely, that ‘the fulness of Christian 
truth will appear clearly if we consider the mode in which it was 
set forth by the first circle of its human teachers; that is 
to say, in the epistles addressed to the early church. We may 
observe that, omitting that of St. Jude, we find the Epistles, like 
the Gospels, to be the work of four pens. Peter, John, and James 
the son of Alphzeus, three of the disciples, and the great apostle to 
the Gentiles, are the four to whom we allude. Now, suggesting 
that one of the epistle writers was the fourth evangelist—that 
St. Peter had the second evangelist as his companion—let us quote 
Mr. Westcott’s remarks on St. James and St. Paul :— 


‘ With some,’ he says, ‘ the mysterious glories of the ancient creed 
were mingled with the purer light of Christianity ; and they transferred 
the majesty of the Mosaie law, which they had observed with reverent 
or even ascetic devotion, to the new and spiritual faith. St. James sets 
before us this form of Christianity ; he contemplates it from this side 
of Judaism, as the final end and aim of the earlier training. His lan- 
guage must be taken in an objective sense; so that “ faith” is almost 
equivalent to “ profession,” while “ works” are the only outward proof 
of true vitality. From this position he proves that the historic belief of 
the sons of Abraham is not enough to secure their spiritual acceptance, 
and unfolds the real essence of that external religion (Opnoxeia) which 
the ritual service regarded.* With him Christianity was like a flower, 
which is fuller, indeed, and more perfect than the bud from which it 
opens, while still it rests on the same support, and is confined within 
the same circle. 

‘The true antithesis to this view we find in one who was called to 





4 Coleridge, in his ‘ Aids to Reflection’ (Aphorism xxiii. p. 14), gives an ad- 
mirable comment on St. James’s use of the word @pynoxela (James i. 26, 27), which 
corresponds with Mr. Westcott’s view. The outward service (@pnoxela) of ancient 
religion, the rites, ceremonies, and ceremonial vestments of the old law, had mo- 
rality for their substance. They were the letter of which morality was the spirit ; 
the enigma of which morality was the meaning. But morality itself is the service 
and ceremonial (cultus exterior, Opnoxela) of the Christian religion. The scheme 
of grace and truth that became (éyévero) through Jesus Christ the faith that looks 
down into the perfect law of liberty, has light for its garment; its very robe is 
righteousness. 
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believe in a glorified Lord, and not to follow a suffering teacher. With 
St. Paul, Christianity is a new creation; it appeared before him in its 
power and independence, and, recognizing there the source of spiritual 
life, he regarded it wholly from within—subjectively—and then “ faith” 
alone is its test, since works may be wrought through a servile obedience. 
We must, however, gladly receive both this inner and that outer view ; 
the teaching of the apostles must be combined and not identified, for 
we lose the fulness of the truth if we attempt to make out their literal 
accordance ; they wrought differently for the establishment of the 
Christian society, and they wrote differently for its edification.’* 

It may be readily admitted that St. James has the same resem- 
blance to St. Matthew that St. Paul has to St. Luke. The two 
former were companion apostles; the two latter were fellow-tra- 
vellers and preachers of the word. St. James writes, as does St. 
Matthew, to Hebrews; St. Paul and St. Luke alike address them- 
selves to Gentiles. St. Mark is well known to have been the com- 
panion and disciple of St. Peter—that his history may almost be 
called the Gospel according to St. Peter, whilst that of Luke is 
the Gospel according to St. Paul. When, therefore, we have ad- 
mitted an identity of aim between James and Matthew, we may 
have the names of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, corresponding 
to James, Peter, Paul, and John, the four evangelists to the four 
who have (if we except the epistle of St. Jude) completed the New 
Testament canon. ‘This correspondence is something more than 
accidental ; for it shows that the same multiformity was necessary 
for the exhibition of doctrine to the church as was made use of in 

rtraying the life of Christ. Doctrine is abstract history, as 
1istory is concrete doctrine ; and though the one is delivered in a 
dogmatical, the other in a narrative form, the essence of each will 
correspond, and the methods needful for their development have 
strong features in common. 

Mr. Westcott traces with considerable ingenuity the principle 
of quadriformity as existing in the aspect of the Roman world, in 
the requirements of spiritual teaching, and even in the chief forms 
of doctrinal error. If we have in the Evangelists the Jew resi- 
dent in Judea, the Roman proselyte, the Hellenist proselyte, and 
the Jew resident in Patmos, and made familiar with the Grecian 
schools of philosophy, so in the Roman world the Gospel had to 
find acceptance with the devout Israelite, the hardy son of Rome, 
the Areopagite, and the cultivated Alexandrine. 

The fourfold spiritual problem will best be described in Mr. 
Westcott’s own words : 


‘The Apostles had to unfold and declare the significance of the 
past; they had to point out the substance of Christianity, as shadowed 
forth in the earlier dispensation ; they had to make known the mighty 
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Lawgiver of a new covenant—the divine King of a spiritual Israel— 
the Prophet of a universal Church. They had to connect Christianity 
with Judaism. 

‘Yet more; they had to vindicate the reality of the present ; they 
had to set forth the activity and energy of our Lord’s life, apart from 
the traditions of Moriah and Sinai; to exhibit the Gospel as a simple 
revelation from heaven, with all the vividness and life of those who had 
witnessed its first promulgation. They had to connect Christianity 
with history. 

‘ Again, they had to declare the hopefulness of the future; they had 
to show that the Gospel fully satisfies the inmost wants of our nature ; 
that it not only removes “the leprosy of castes, and the blindness of 
pagan sensuality,” but gives life and strength to the helpless sufferer, 
who has no one to put him in the healing waters. They had to connect 
Christianity with man. 

‘Nor was this all; many there were whom their deep searching of 
the human heart had taught to feel the want of a present God ; these 
longed to see their ardent aspirations realized in the life of the Saviour 
whom they had embraced, and to find their hopes confirmed and di- 
rected by his own words. For such, a spiritual history was needed, 
and the Christian teachers had to exhibit our Lord in His eternal rela- 
tions to the Father, alike manifested in the past, the present, and the 
future—as the Creator, the Redeemer, and the Judge. They had to 
connect Christianity with God.’ ‘ 


We will not dwell at present upon the exact correspondence of 
this quadriformity with that of the Gospel writers, for to our own 
minds the distinction between the second and third Evangelists 
is not so obvious as that we can style the one the Evangelist 
of the present, the other the Evangelist of the future. In our own 
view St. Matthew’s Gospel is Messianic, St. Luke’s historical, St. 
John’s prophetical. We think it enough to add that St. Mark’s 
is a transition Gospel between the first and second. We can 
more readily agree with Mr. Westcott’s remarks on the difference 
of the Gospels as indicated by the four classes of heretics who dis- 
tracted the early Church. He quotes (1 Cor. i. 12) ‘One said, 
I am of Paul; and another, I am of Apollos; and another, I am 
of Cephas ; and another, I am of Christ.’ If the last mentioned 
party professed to be of Matthew, as the Evangelist apostle who 
aimed most to establish Christ as the Messiah of Israel, the re- 
maining three names comprise Cephas, the friend of St. Mark ; 
Paul, the companion of St. Luke ; and the Alexandrine Apollos, 
who drew his srmcenel from the same fountains as St. John. 

Let us, however, listen to Mr. Westcott’s comment. 

‘ The rational exhibition of Christianity, its mystic depths, its out- 
ward and ritual aspect, and its historic power were thus separated and 
substituted for its complex essence; just as the Sadducee, the Essene, 
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the Pharisee, and the Herodian, had already found in the law a basis 
for their discordant systems. In later times these fundamental differ- 
ences were clearly and boldly defined. Some were not content to 
cherish the ancient law with natural reverence and pride, but insisted 
on the universal reception of the Mosaic ritual ; they saw in Jesus 
nothing but the human Messiah, and in the Christian faith nothing but 
the perfection of Judaism ; they rejected St. Paul as an apostate, and 
retained only the Hebrew Gospel of St. Matthew—the life of the 
second lawgiver modified and interpolated to suit their peculiar 
views. 

‘ Again ; others there were who dwelt only on the works of Messiah’s 
power, and not on the mysteries of His Incarnation and human suffer- 
ings—who separated Jesus from Christ—and thus distinguishing be- 
tween the divine power and the human instrument, found their Gospel 
in the recital of miracles and mighty acts, which bore the impress of 
God, rather than in words and discourses, which might seem like those 
of man. These preferred the Gospel of St. Mark. 

‘Such were the results of a purely outward view of Christianity, 
according as men saw in it a fixed form of religion or a specific mani- 
festation of God ; others, however, regarded it in its logical or mystical 
aspect. The principles of St. Paul were soon carried out to the re- 
jection of the ancient covenant; ason of a Christian bishop, .... . . 
Marcion, found in Christianity a new and spiritual religion, framed to 
defeat the earthly kingdom which had been promised to the people 
of Israel. He endeavoured to construct systematically a universal 
faith, and placed its historic basis on the Pauline Gospel of St. 
Luke. 

‘ Lastly, some of the mystic schools of the Gnostics found a support 
for their doctrines in the Gospel of St. John. The deep significance 
of his language, the symbolic use of the words “ Light ” and “ Dark- 
ness,” ‘* Life” and ‘ Death,” ‘ the World,” ‘ the Word,” and “ the 
‘Truth ”—furnished the Eastern speculator with an occasion for his 
favourite theories.’ * 


We have thus far given & priori arguments for a quadriform or 
multiform Gospel, and the general features by which we infer 
that the Evangelical narratives which we possess correspond to the 
previously existing want. It will be evident, however, to any 
reader, that no satisfactory appropriation of the Evangelists can be 
made to the respective classes of mankind and modes of thought, 
until their distinguishing peculiarities have been pointed out by a 
minute criticism. ‘The old fathers were in the habit of following 
the example of Jerome and Augustine in adapting the cherubic 
aa to the four Gospel writers. A theory was admitted 
throughout the Christian world by which the ‘ man’ was assigned 
to St. Matthew, the ‘lion’ to St. Mark, the ‘ ox ’-to St. Luke, and 
the ‘eagle’ to St. John. Doubtless it would be equally easy to 
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find in the four winds, in the four quarters of the globe, in the 
four seasons, in the four elements, or in any other quadrilateral 
combination in the world of nature, symbols that would answer 
the same purpose. Mr. Westcott’s essay shows that he is fully 
competent to substantiate his theories by an examination of the 
Gospel-text, and in many of the leading features he has succeeded 
in doing so. It was not, however, possible to complete an inves- 
tigation of such magnitude within the limits of an essay, and this 
has sometimes given an appearance of unauthorized assumption 
or hasty hypothesis where greater space would have advantageously 
permitted him to draw the different shades of difference with 
stricter accuracy. We would be careful not to lay these charges 
too heavily upon Mr. Westcott, as we gladly discern in his method 
that which would tend to yet deeper discovery, and in the know- 
ledge he has at his command the result of patient and laborious 
research. 

We now beg to introduce to our readers the more impor- 
tant work of Dr. da Costa, entitled ‘The Four Witnesses,’ 
with which Mr. David Dundas Scott has by his translational 
labours enriched our theological literature. We have read this 
work with unqualified satisfaction. The line of reasoning adopted 
by this great Dutch theologian is in the highest degree accurate 
and safe. If the true principles of inductive philosophy can be 
applied to theology, the present work isan example. Everything is 
made to proceed from rigid experiment. Four Gospels are in our 
possession, which we take for granted are the inspired productions 
of the men whose names they bear, and of whose personal history 
we have incidental notice. Each of the four is a record of the life 
of Jesus, and three confine themselves so much to the same class 
of events and discourses as to be termed ‘ synoptical ;’ but no two 
are exactly alike. Each Gospel has portions which are peculiar 
to itself ; some passages there are which belong to two Seapets 
some to three ; whilst a limited number of transactions of a more 
important character, as the miracle of the loaves and the suffer- 
ings and death of Christ, are treated of by the whole diatessaron. 
We have, as it were, four planetary orbits described about the 
same central sun, evincing a general resemblance, but differing in 
their elements. ‘To ascertain these elements a series of observa- 
tions must be accurately made and tabulated, and from these the 
respective ellipticities, inclinations, and nodal longitudes will be 
deduced. ‘Thus do we illustrate the task which Dr. da Costa has 
most conscientiously performed without hasty generalisations, with- 
out an ill-regulated desire to substantiate a theory, but with a 
scrupulous care to discover from the differences of detail, style, 
and subject-matter what were the leading aims of the Gospel writers. 
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The investigation of which we should desire to give some faint 
sketch to our readers is one that relates to the internal structure 
of the Gospels. It is well, however, to premise that enough is 
known of the Evangelists, their respective countries, the lan- 
guage in which they wrote, the persons to whom they addressed 
themselves, and the immediate dicts which they had each of 
them in view, to give a key to those differences in detail which we 
find by accurate inquiry. A preliminary hypothesis approximating 
to the truth is an advantageous, if not a necessary, aid to re- 
searches of this kind. Let us therefore glance first at the better 
understood facts relating to the Evangelists, from whatever source 
they may be derived. 

Matthew, surnamed Levi, the son-of Alphzus, was a native of 
Galilee, though of what city we are not informed. Before his 
conversion to Christianity, he was a reAwvns, or tax-gatherer, under 
the Romans, collected the customs of all goods exported or im- 
ported at Capernaum, and received the toll paid by all passengers 
who went by water from that place. While employed at the re- 
ceipt of custom Jesus called him to be his disciple, and, subse- 
quently, commissioned him to be an Apostle and preacher of the 
everlasting Gospel. Thus was he qualified for that task by which 
he was the instrument of so much blessing to the Church of God, 
for he was an eye-witness of those transactions which his pen has 
described as well as a hearer of the discourses which his pen has 
recorded. To assign a date to St. Matthew’s Gospel would only 
be to attempt a balancing of the arguments of many learned men 
who vary in their conclusions from 38 a.D. to 63 A.D. ; but it is 
clear that it took precedence of the other Gospels in order of time, 
and was published whilst the temple was uedinns and the Jewish 
ordinances observed by all believers who were of Hebrew origin. 
It is more than probable that this Gospel was in the first instance 
written in the language of Judea, and afterwards translated by 
the Apostle into the Hellenistic form, in which it has been trans- 
mitted to us. If the earlier date is admitted, for which such 
writers as Owen, Tomline, and Townson have contended ; there 
was, according to Greswell’s computation," no Gentile Apostolate 
when this Gospel was promulgated, and the Christian Church was 
strictly confined to the Jewish nation, and even to the territory of 
Palestine ; consequently, this Jewish Apostle may well be ex- 

ected to have addressed ‘ his own kinsmen according to the flesh.’ 
The voice of antiquity accords with Ireneus, Origen, and Euse- 
bius in testifying that Matthew wrote his Gospel in Judea, for the 
Jewish nation, while the Church consisted wholly of the cireum- 
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cision, that is of Jewish and Samaritan believers. From the Jew- 
ish Apostle and companion of our Lord we turn to one who was 
not so honoured, and who may have been no more than a Gentile 
proselyte to the Jewish religion. That he was the friend and 
companion of Peter is universally reported, and the person alluded 
to by that Apostle (1 Pet. v. 13) as Marcus my son, by which we 
understand a son in the faith. He may or may not have been 
the John surnamed Mark, the son of Mary, a pious woman at 
Jerusalem, and sister’s son to Barnabas (Col. iv. 10). This sup- 
position, which we must admit is most commonly received, would 
at once establish Mark as a Jew by birth, and one of those friends 
of St. Paul whom, in the Epistle to the Colossians, he styles ‘ of 
the circumcision.’ ‘The external evidence does no more than leave 
it an open question whether there were two Marks or one ; whe- 
ther the same individual was intimate alike with St. Paul and St. 
Peter; whether the tradition that the Gospel was written from 
Rome tends to strengthen the argument that Peter resided for a 
portion of his life in that city. What St. Mark’s Gospel is, and 
to whom it is addressed, must be determined mainly from its inter- 
nal features. 

The author of the third Gospel was, according to Eusebius, a 
native of Antioch, that centre of heathenism in which Christians first 
received that name as a reproach in which they glory. It seems most 
probable that he was descended from a Gentile stock, while in his 
youth he had embraced Judaism. His profession was that of a 

hysician ; his superior education as such is discernible not only 
in the elegant Greek which he employs, but also in the scientific 
terms in which he refers to various diseases. At the same time 
we observe a tinge of Hebraistic phraseology combined with an 
accurate knowledge of the Jewish religion, its traditions, rites, 
ceremonies, and usages, which indicate his having sat at the feet 
of some Jewish instructor. In these particulars he was well 
qualified to be the companion of the great Gentile Apostle, a cir- 
cumstance which is made apparent in several passages of his own 
history of the Acts of that Apostle, as well as in incidental allu- 
sions in St. Paul’s Epistles. From the unanimous voice of anti- 
quity, we have the testimony that this Gospel, which was probably 
written A.D. 64, after the word of truth had been widely preached 
to the Gentiles, was written for the benefit of Gentile converts, 
and with a view to win to Christ’s religion those who had been 
trained as ‘ aliens from the commonwealth of Israel.’ 

Of St. John we seem to know much more than of either of the 
synoptists. He was the beloved disciple, one who had in early 
years followed his Master, and from his lips received the promise 
that ‘ he should tarry till he came.’ He fived to see the destruc- 
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tion of Jerusalem, and it was most probably about the year 97 
that this Apostle wrote his Gospel, selecting Ephesus as the place 
of ‘his residence. Though John was the son of Zebedee, a 
Galilean fisherman, though (Acts iv. 13) he is ranked among the 
aypaxzpatos and idiwrat, in our version rendered unlearned and 
ignorant men, but which would with greater correctness be trans- 
lated unskilled in Jewish law and uninvested with official dignity, 
it is evident that he was well instructed in the Hebrew Scriptures 
and not unacquainted with the philosophy of the Alexandrine 
schools. 

The object of this Evangelist in writing his Gospel may be 
expressed most forcibly in his own words : ‘These are written that 
ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and 
that believing ye might have life through his name.’—John xx. 31. 

We do not regard it as superfluous to refer to these well-known 
features of the personal history of the Gospel-writers, because we 
are thereby prepared to anticipate in some degree a divergence in 
style, though modified by an identity of subject and controlled by 
the guidance of the Holy Ghost. They wrote in different coun- 
tries, they addressed themselves to distinct classes of readers, they 
had each their own view of our Lord and his mediatorial work. 
Their harmonizing though non-coincident narratives have been 
appointed by the Superintending Providence of God as the reve- 
lation of the life of Jesus, and in them we have all that can settle 
the faith of the inquirer, and edify the heart of the believing 
disciple. 

We have already noticed that St. Matthew was a Jew by birth, 
a publican pe and an Apostle by the appointment of 
his Divine Master. In the details and style of his Gospel this 
may readily be traced. He does not conceal his Apostleship, 
though with characteristic humility he differs from the other Evan- 
gelists in styling himself Matthew the Publican (Matt. x. 3). 
His humility in not suppressing the nature of his original employ- 
ment, disreputable though it was in the eyes of those whom he 
addressed, may be more strikingly observed by a comparison of 
three accounts of his calling as a disciple and servant of the Lord. 


Marr. ix. 9, 10. 

9 And as Jesus passed forth 
from thence, he saw @ man, 
named Matthew, sitting at the 
receipt of custom: and he saith 
unto him, Follow me. And he 
arose, and followed him. 

10 And it came to pass, as 
Jesus sat at meat in the house, 
many publicans and sinners came 
and sat down with him and his 
disciples. 





Marx ii. 14, 15. 

14 And as he passed by, he 
saw Levi the son of Alpheus 
sitting at the receipt of custom, 
and he said unto him, Follow me. 
And he arose and followed him. 

15 And it came to pass, that, 
as Jesus sat at meat in his house, 
many publicans and sinners sat 
also together with Jesus and his 
disciples: for there were many, 
and they followed him. 





LUKE V. 27-29. 

27 And after these things he 
went forth, and saw a publican, 
named Levi, sitting at the re- 
ceipt of custom: and he said unto 
him, Follow me. 

28 And he left all, rose up, and 
followed him. 

29 And Levi made hima great 
feast in his own house: and there 
was a great company of publicans 
and of others that sat down with 
them. 
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On this narrative, as given by the three Evangelists, Dr. da 
Costa makes the following comment— 


‘Speaking of himself, the first Evangelist calls the publican who 
was called to the Apostleship, a man (dv@pwroy, an expression no wise 
honourable in this sense), a man named Matthew. ‘The second and 
the third Evangelists give him his own proper Jewish name ; one of 
them adds, by way of honourable distinction, the name of his father, 
Levi, the son of Alpheus. There is, also, a particular circumstance 
which we find noted, not by himself, but by another Evangelist (St. 
Luke)—that he /eft all to follow Jesus. There have been doubts, 
however, as to the identity of the person, on account of the names of 
Levi and Matthew; and particularly because, in the first of the 
Gospels, we are not expressly told that the feast was held in Matthew’s 
house. But it is precisely this omission of the feast in the Gospel of 
St. Matthew, and still more the omission of the name of the owner of 
the house in which the feast was held, that clearly shows that here he 
was speaking of his own proper self—a personality which the authors 
of these writings are accustomed to put forward as little as possible 
wherever anything praiseworthy or honourable happens to have to be 
mentioned. ‘The mention of Matthew’s leaving all to follow the Lord, 
is not to be found in his Gospel, but only in St. Luke.’ ! 


The same humility in the publican-apostle may be observed 
throughout his Gospel, in the readiness with which he seizes any 
point in the characters of those whom he portrays, which may 
embody this grace. He alone records the expostulation of Jolin 
the Baptist, addressed to our Lord, ‘Comest thou to me?’ (iii. 14). 
He alone supplies the quotation from the prophecy with reference 
to the humiliation of Jesus, ‘ He shall be called a Nazarene’ 
(ii. 23). But the Apostle, as we have suggested, does not sup- 
press his high calling in the Church of God. It is he who relates 
the promise of the Kingdom to the twelve expressed in its richest 
plenitude (xix. 28), ‘And Jesus said unto them, Verily I say unto 
you, that ye which have followed me, in the regeneration when 
the Son of man shall sit on the throne of his glory, ye also shall 
sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.’ It is 
he, too, who gives the solemn institution of the baptismal rite in 
connection with the apostolic commission (xxviii. 19), ‘Go ye 
therefore and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost : teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you; and he 
adds the emphatic words which are recorded by no other Evan- 
gelist, ‘ Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world’ 
(ver. 20). 

St. Matthew may always be recognized as the Apostle Evan- 
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gelist of ignoble origin, but humbly rejoicing to be the inspired 
chronicler of the life of Jesus. It is yet more evident from the 
internal structure of his Gospel that he was the Hebrew Apostle 
writing for the Hebrew nation. The language appears through- 
out clothed in an Old Testament garb. In the very first verse 
he styles his history ‘the book of the generation of Jesus Christ, 
the son of David, the son of Abraham,’ as though he would pro- 
claim the ‘second Adam’ in the very words of Gen. v. 1: ‘This is 
the book of the generations of Adam.’ So, also, he quotes more 
than his brother Evangelists from the prophecies, and refers to 
their fulfilment in the various incidents of the Saviour’s life. The 
make many references, it is true, but in a manner subordinate to 
their own history; St. Matthew deals with the fulfilment of pro- 
phecy as though it were his main object. Moreover, he does not 
confine himself to express and direct citation from the Old Testa- 
ment. Mr. Hartwell Horne’s valuable analysis of the quotations 
from the Hebrew Scriptures in the New Testament shows that in 
those which differ slightly from the original, and in those which 
agree in sense but not in words, St. Matthew is more abundant 
than the remaining three combined. But St. Matthew seems to 
think in Old Testament language, and even to bear the Lord’s 
words in remembrance in association with the words of ancient in 
spiration. Dr. da Costa argues that this peculiarity of St. Mat- 
thew need not militate against our belief of his being absolutely 
inspired. We subjoin his remarks :— , 

‘St. Matthew throws in such allusions (or rather they come of them- 
selves) in his exhibition of the works, the sayings, and the parables of 
our Lord, in the way either of paraphrase, or of development, or of 
explanation. For it pertains to the high authority of the sacred writers 
not always to render literally their Master’s words, but, as it were, to 
identify these with their own inspired conceptions and expositions of 
them, in such sort that one cannot make, and that there is no need of 
making a distinction. Here we may apply our Lord’s saying, ‘*‘ He 
that heareth you, heareth me.” ’* 


A careful attention to this principle adopted by the first Evan- 
gelist of clothing his subject in a Hebrew dress will go far to ex- 
neo many alleged discrepancies in his Gospel. He speaks of the 
ulfilment of prophecies, as, for example, that which we have 
quoted, ‘ He shall be called a Nazarene,’ where we cannot specify 
the prophet from whose pages they are taken. He disregards 
chronological sequence in his record of Jesus Christ’s acts and 
discourses, his object being to group them according to their con- 
nection with prophecy rather than in the historic order under which 
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a writer would arrange them who did not participate in that aim. 
So also he shows a disregard to number, not unlike that with 
which he deals with historical dates ; he frequently uses the plural 
where his brother Evangelists adopt the singular, speaking of the 
blind, the lame, the paralytics, where another Evangelist might, 
with greater attention to detail, specify the individual, or even 
supply his name and that of his family. 

n the internal structure of St. Matthew’s Gospel we discover 
evident traces of the Hebrew Apostle as the writer. We find as 
the great subject, Jesus the Messiah, King over Sion, Prince and 
Saviour of Israel and of all nations. The opening chapter con- 
tains the legal genealogy of Christ, connecting him with kings and 
patriarchs, to whom the promises had been given, showing thereby 
that of them ‘as concerning the flesh He came who is God over 
all, blessed for ever.’ As the genealogy given by St. Matthew 
connects Messiah’s person with the progenitors of the race of 
Israel, so also the sermon on the Mount connects his teaching 
with the law, and exhibits him as the prophet like unto Moses, 
and yet as much greater than Moses as the son is than the servant. 
Here we find Jesus speaking by authority and not as the scribes, 
not as a mere interpreter of the law, but as one from whom the 
first lawgiver derived his commission. ‘The prophet predicted 
by Moses had arisen, and the Hebrew evangelist is careful to 
record the title applied to him by the multitudes at the time of his 
solemn entry into Jerusalem—a title omitted by the other Gospel- 
writers: ‘This is Jesus the Proruet of Nazareth of Galilee.’ 
(xxi. 11. 

From the Gospel of Matthew, the Hebrew apostle, we pass to 
that of Mark, the Gentile convert. Admitting that it may be left 
as an open question whether the evangelist Mark and the John 
Mark who was sister’s son to Barnabas be identical, we cannot but 
lean to the supposition that they were distinct. All writers are 
agreed that the Gospel was written under the inspection of St. Peter ; 
and if so, we have at the outset a strong presumption against the 
writer having been the companion of St. Paul, as we know John 
Mark to have been; St. Peter and St. Paul having apostolic com- 
missions of so different a character, the one being sent to the Jews, 
the other to the Gentiles. The most satisfactory solution of this 
question, so far as it admits of being solved, will be derived from 
the internal evidence of the writing; and here we think strong 
traces may be discerned of a Gentile cast of thought, contrasting 
with the Hebrew tone of the preceding Gospel. ‘True, it will be 
remarked that this evangelist wrote to instruct and edify Gentiles 
or Romans :— 


‘ But why not,’ asks Dr. da Costa, ‘ prefer this simple explanation, 
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that he, the son of St. Peter in the faith, was in point of fact born 
himself among the heathen—nay, was himself a Roman? And why 
should not the friend and fellow-labourer of St. Peter have been a 
Gentile by birth, as well as St. Luke, the friend and companion of 
St. Paul? Yes; how striking, if the fact be once admitted, that our 
four Gospels should thus have had for authors, not only two apostles 
of Israel, but two evangelists also, one Greek and one Roman, from 
the nations that were admitted to the fellowship of the Gospel! How 
striking that thus, from the very first among the historical witnesses of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the middle wall of partition is seen to be 
taken away !’ 


The probability of St. Mark’s Roman origin is confirmed by his 
use of Latin words in a Greek form, in a manner quite distinct 
from his fellow-evangelists. It is true that Latinisms are employed 
even by St. Matthew, as, for examples, the words asezgiov (Matt. 
x. 29), xnvods (Matt. xvii. 25); but it is evident that these words 
had been imported into Judea, and their usage enforced by their 
Roman conquerors. St. Mark, on the other hand, uses similar 
terms, as if from long habit. He alone terms a military execu- 
tioner owexovAatwp, speculator (Mark vi. 27) ; and where St. Mat- 
thew and St. Luke translate the term centurion into pure Greek, 
éxarovtapxns, he uses Latin-Greek, xevrupiwy. 

An indication yet more recondite of St. Mark’s Roman origin, 
and possibly of the military training which Dr. da Costa is 
inclined to attribute to him, may be traced in his reference to the 
Roman watches, as compared with parallel passages of the first 
and third evangelists :— 


Marr. xxiv. 42-44, LvKE xii. 35-38. 


42 Watch therefore: for ye 
know not what hour your Lord 
doth come. 

43 But know this, that if the 
goodman of the house had known 
in what watch the thief would 
come, he would have watched, 
and would not have suffered his 
house to be broken up. 

44 Therefore be ye also ready: 
for in such an hour as ye think 
not the Son of man cometh. 





Marx xiii, 33-37. | 
33 Take ye heed, watch and| 35 Let your loins be girded 
pray: for ye know not when the | about, and your lights burning ; 
time is. | 36 And ye yourselves like 
34 For the Son of man is asa | unto men that wait for their 
man taking a far journey, who | lord, when he will return from 
left his house, and gave authority | the wedding; that when he 
to his servants, and to every man | cometh and knocketh, they may 
his work, and commanded the | open unto him immediately. 
porter to watch. | 37 Blessed are those servants 
35 Watch ye therefore : for ye | whom the lord when he cometh 
know not when the master of | shall find watching: verily I say 
the house cometh, at EVEN, or | unto you, that he shall gird him- 
at MIDNIGHT, or at the cock- | self, and make them sit down to 
CROWING, or in the MORNING: | meat, and will come forth and 
36 Lest coming suddenly he | serve them. 
find you cuoeing, 38 And if he shall come in the 
37 And what I say unto you | sEcoND WATCH, or come in 
I say unto all, Watch. | THIRD WATCH, and find them so, 
| blessed are those servants. 


St. Mark’s enumeration of the Roman vigiliz by the terms 
which would be employed by soldiers of that nation contrasts 


remarkably with St. 


uke’s reference to three watches only, the 


division of the night originally used by the Hebrews. 


We find a further trace of the 


xentile in St. Mark, in the 


explanations which he gives of Jewish customs as one who had 
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observed them from without. 
passages ——— 
Matt. xv. 1, 2. 

1 Then came to Jesus scribes and 
Pharisees, which were of Jerusalem, 
saying, 

2 Why do thy disciples transgress the 
tradition of the elders? for they wash 
not their hands when they eat bread. 
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Compare the following parallel 


Mark vii. 1-5. 

1 Then came together unto him the 
Pharisees, and certain of the scribes, 
which came from Jerusalem. 

2 And when they saw some of his 
disciples eat bread with defiled (that is 
to say, with unwashen) hands, they found 





fault. 

3 For the Pharisees, and all the Jews, 
except they wash their hands oft, eat 
not, holding the tradition of the elders. 

4 And when they come from the mar- 
ket, except they wash they eat not. 
And many other things there be which 
they have received to hold, as the wash- 
ing of cups, and pots, brazen vessels, 
and of tables. 

5 Then the Pharisees and scribes 
asked him, Why walk not thy disciples 
according to the tradition of the elders? 

‘ This explanatory statement,’ remarks Dr. da Costa, ‘ is not given 
by our author as one of Jewish birth would have given it to a foreigner, 
but manifestly in the tone and with the words to be expected from a 
well-informed narrator, who nevertheless was just as much a foreigner 
and a Gentile as those whom he addressed. The more we reflect on 
the expression all the Jews, the more we feel convinced that he who 
wrote thus was not himself a Jew by birth; and consequently, that 
whatever in this Gospel is written from a non-Israelite point of view 
must be explained not only by the position of those to whom this 
Gospel was addressed, but also by the national origin and national 
peculiarities of the person by whom it was written.’ ™ 





The style of this evangelist is peculiarly his own, and by its 
striking characteristics indicates what was his peculiar object. Not 
being so much the historian as the biographer, he has not aimed 
at introducing into his narrative every incident that admitted of 
record, so much as selecting those more prominent facts which 
would reveal the Divine Person who is his great theme. Hence 
he abridges the history, whilst he enlarges many of the details. 
Conversations, addresses, and discussions are omitted, whilst 
minute descriptions of particulars which other evangelists have 
passed over in silence are carefully noted down. St. Mark becomes 
what we should term a spirited writer. He is always graphic, 
flowing, and eminently realizes to our imagination the scenes 
which are portrayed. Witness his unique description of the Ga- 
darene demoniac (Mark yv. 5), ‘ Who had his dwelling among the 
tombs ; and no man could bind him, no, not with chains; because 
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that he had been often bound with fetters and chains, and the 
chains had been plucked asunder by him, and the fetters broken 
in’pieces ; neither could any man tame him. And always, night 
and day, he was in the mountains, and in the tombs, erying and 
cutting himself with stones.’ A similar pictorial eloquence may be 
observed in the description of the child possessed Ny a dumb spirit, 
whom our Lord cured on his descent from the Mount of Trans- 
figuration (see Mark ix. 14-28). The foul spirit tears (neces) the 
bre victim, who thereupon foams (2Qpi%) and gnasheth with 
his teeth (reige rods ddovras), and pineth away (Enpaiveras) ; anon 
the spirit teareth him (cxagaccer), and the possessed person falls on 
the ground, and wallows, foaming (xvrtera: Qeifwv). He after- 
wards reiterates this tearing of the child (ver. 26); the spirit cried, 
and rent him sore (xpa&av xai omzgz%av), and came out of him. 
This eloquent style of writing harmonizes, as we have suggested, 
with St. Mark’s great object of presenting to our view the Blessed 
Saviour as perfect man. In the outset of his Gospel he styles him 
Jesus Christ the Son of God, while St. Matthew calls him the Son 
of David ; but this is consistent with the general mode adopted by 
the inspired writers in portraying the twofold nature, the less 
obvious title being given as an antithesis to the circumstances 
under which he is represented. It is ‘ Jesus of Nazareth’ who 
appears to the persecutor Saul, speaking from the clouds of heaven ; 
it is the ‘Son of God’ whom the wonder-stricken centurion recog- 
nizes as he hangs upon the cross. Having announced this divine 
title of Jesus, St. Mark applies the eloquence of his language to 
represent him in all the different phases of his human nature. 
Not only are the earthly scenes in which he takes a part brought 
before us with peculiar vividness, but the emotions which exhibited 
a condescension to our infirmity carefully noted down. We read 
of his sighs when he cured a deaf man ; his anguish of soul at the 
malice of the Pharisees, for he sighed deeply (avascreva¥as), viii. 12. 
He looked round on the Scribes and Pharisees on another occasion 
with anger, ‘ being grieved for the hardness of their hearts.’ In 
like manner, it is St. Mark who records how much displeased 
Jesus was (*yavaxrnse) at the disciples for preventing children 
being brought to him (x. 14); and how, on the other hand, he 
loved (x. 21) with a kindly feeling the rich young man on account 
of his natural amiability. Do these marks of a nature condescend- 
ing to human weakness suggest a doubt of the Saviour’s proper 
deity? No; we are made ever to bear in mind by the evangelist’s 
opening phrase that he is ‘Son of God.’ Hence we = go yet 
further, and find no hindrance to this belief in the words of our 
Lord, recorded only by St. Mark (xiii. 32): ‘ But of that day and 
that hour knoweth no man ; no, not the angels which are in heaven, 
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neither the Son, but the Father.’ The scope of the evangelist, his 
style, and the relation which he bears to the other three, combine 
in making clear to our minds that special aspect of the grand truth 
which he laboured to establish. 

Passing from the second to the third evangelist, we come to the 
writings of one whom we are better able to identify. In St. Luke 
we have the beloved physician, the companion of St. Paul—one 
who is mentioned in the Epistle to the Colossians in a category 
distinct from those who were of the circumcision. Consequently, 
we are led to believe that he was a Gentile by birth, as we know 
that to the Gentiles his Gospel was addressed, At the same time 
it is evident, from many passages, that he was closely acquainted 
with Jewish usages. ‘Though less Hebraistic than Matthew, he is 
obviously more so than St. Mark ; and this consideration would 
suggest that he may have been in the first instance a Jewish pro- 
selyte, and one who was trained in medicine and Grecian literature 
in one of those towns of Syria or Asia Minor where society assumed 
something of a transition state between the Jewish and the Grecian, 
The art of medicine was at that time very much in the hands of 
the Greeks, and particularly of slaves and freedmen—a sort of 
people who were often discovered to be at that era highly gifted, 
and in many respects in advance of their social and political superiors. 
The termination of the Greek name Aouxas was common to the 
name of many freedmen of that period. St. Luke, therefore, may 
have been one who attained to social liberty, ere he received the 
higher liberty wherewith Christ made him Ses. Do we trace the 
‘ beloved physician’ in the style of his writings? We may in 
many cases observe the technical accuracy with which diseases are 
referred to, as the ‘ great fever’ of Peter’s wife’s mother, the ob- 
scured vision of Elymas, the fever and dysentery of Publius at 
Malta, and the dreadful malady which cut short the career of 
Herod Agrippa. If the terms used by St. Luke denote his me- 
dical education, no less do we observe a quick discernment of facts, 
or even of rhetorical figures which are in any way associated with 
his early studies. It is he alone of the four evangelists by whom 
the vat of Malchus’ ear is mentioned (Luke xxii. 51). He 
alone accounts for the sleep of the disciples in the garden of 
Gethsemane during the agony of their Master, as traceable to 
their depression of mind (xxii. 45). In the commissions given by 
our Lord to the twelve, and again to the seventy, he is most careful 
to observe the clause, ‘ Heal the sick’ (ix. 2; x. 9). In this Gospel, 
moreover, we see Jesus more prominently than in the others as 
‘ forgiving our iniquities and healing our diseases.’ We may 
mention also that by St. Luke alone is the proverb placed on 
record, ‘ Physician, heal thyself’ (iv. 23). 
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We have said that in St. Luke we recognize one who was familiar 
with Jewish laws and customs. Whilst, however, St. Matthew 
views the subject in hand more exclusively through a Jewish me- 
dium, watching everywhere for the fulfilment of the pe. 
especially as they related to the Jewish people, St. Luke, without 
disparaging the claims of the Jew, connects his fall with the bring- 
ing in of the Gentile. His Gospel appears to illustrate the argu- 
ment, ‘If the fall of them be the riches of the world, and the 
diminishing of them the riches of the Gentiles, how much more 
their fulness? For J speak to you Gentiles, inasmuch as I am 
the apostle of the Gentiles, I magnify mine office’ (Rom. xi. 12, 13). 
Jewish privileges and Jewish woes are alternately set before us. 
See the exclamation of Zacharias (v. 68): ‘ Blessed be the Lord 
God of Israel.’ See also the annunciation to Mary of the king- 
dom of Jesus (vy. 32, 33): ‘The Lord God shall give unto him 
the throne of his father David ; and he shall reign over the house 
of Jacob for ever.’ On the other hand, where do we find so 
copiously as in this Gospel the woes pronounced against the Scribe, 
the Pharisee, and the entire city and polity? Our remarks con- 
cerning the connection of Jewish fall with Gentile privilege will 
find the most direct illustration in that striking prophecy (xxi. 24) : 
‘ And they shall fall by the edge of the sword, and shall be led 
away captive into all nations; and Jerusalem shall be trodden 
down of the Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled.’ 

In suggesting a correspondence between the entire “a of St. 
Luke’s Gospel and a particular passage quoted from the Epistle to 
the Romans, we touch upon a principle which admits of much wider 
exemplification :— 


‘ The epistles of St. Paul,’ says Dr. da Costa, ‘ and the two books 
left to us by St. Luke, when placed together, are often found the 
readiest helps for mutually explaining, elucidating, and confirming each 
other. We meet with, or recognize in both, the same fundamental 
ideas, the same points of view, the same representations of the highest 
doctrines of the Gospel; and so much is this the case, that from the 
most remote times the Gospel of St. Luke has been thought a Pauline 
Gospel ; and that, following out this idea, the Marcionites (the ad- 
herents of a false doctrine, who owned no authority except that of 
St. Paul, understood in their own way) admitted none of the Gospels 
but that of St. Luke exclusively.’ " 


It is remarkable that in one of St. Paul’s Epistles we have a 
distinct portion of evangelic history which admits of verbal colla- 
tion with the records of the three synoptists. We allude to the 
narrative of the Last Supper. Their comparison is the more im- 
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portant, as it is seen that St. Luke and St. Paul more nearly 
correspond than do either of them with St. Matthew or St. Mark :— 


Marr. xxvi. 26-28, Mark XIV, 22-24, 

26 And as they were eating, Jesus 22 And as they did eat, Jesus took 
took bread, and blessed it, and brake it, | bread, and blessed, and brake it, and 
and gave it to the disciples, and said, | gave to them, and said, Take, eat: this 
Take, eat; this is my body. is my body. 

27 And he took the cup, and gave 23 And he took the cup, and when 
thanks, and gave it to them, saying, | he had given thanks, he gave it tothem: 
Drink ye all of it ; and they all drank of it. 

28 For this is my blood of the new 24 And he said unto them, This is my 
testament, which is shed for many for | blood of the new testament, which is 
the remission of sins. shed for many. 

LUKE xxII. 19, 20. 1 Cor, x1. 24, 25. 

19 And he took bread, and gave 24 And when he had given thanks, 
thanks, and brake it, and gave unto | he brake it, and said, Take, eat: this is 
them, saying, This is my body which is | my body, which is broken for you; this 
given for you: This do in remembrance | do in remembrance of me. 
of me. 25 After the same manner also he 

20 Likewise also the cup after supper, | took the cup, when he had supped, saying, 
saying, This cup is the new testament in | This cup is the new testament in my blood é 
my blood, which is shed for you. this do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in re- 
membrance of me. 





St. Luke, we may observe, is pre-eminently the historian. If 
St. Matthew’s object was to render his narrative a continuous com- 
ment on the Messianic prophecies—if St. Mark is careful to give 
a series of lively pictures—St. Luke aims at writing in order 
(xa4e&%s), having examined the things which he had undertaken 
to set forth from the very first (2vw$ev), desirous that his friend 
Theophilus might know the certainty of those things wherein he had 
been instructed. Consistently with this declaration, we find a 
strict sequence of events according to chronological order ; a due 
connection is noted with incidents of contemporary history ; and 
all the references to yore or family are made with an accuracy 
which is only rendered more apparent by the most searching in- 
vestigation. Such are the means employed by this third evangelist 
for establishing the truth of his grand theme, Jesus the anointed 
One ; for such we may regard as the peculiar phase in which he 
undertook the sacred portraiture. It is in this Gospel that we 
learn in every chapter how God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with 
the Holy Ghost and with power. ‘In St. Matthew we behold 
Jesus more on the side of his prophetic royal grandeur ; in St. Luke, 
more on that of his unction as high-priest ; while in St. Mark the 
reality of his human nature stands most prominently forward.’ 

In passing from the Gospels of the synoptists to that of St. John 
we enter upon a new line of investigation. We have at once 
brought before us a Gospel whose distinctive features are manifest 
and of universal recugnition. ‘The first three so closely resemble 
each other, that our labour would be applied to finding their points 
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of mutual difference ; whilst in examining St. John’s Gospel, our 
object would be to discover its relation to the other three. We 
are reminded at the outset that it was composed long after those 
which had preceded it. A vast change had passed over the face 
of the moral world, and the Church of Christ had now become 
something more than the mustard-seed ; it was already the wide- 
spreading tree. It is more than probable, too, that Jerusalem had 
fallen Hea the armies of Titus ; and the people who had crucified 
the Lord of glory were drinking to the dregs the cup of woe. 
The sacrifices had now ceased to be offered. Israel was ‘ scattered 
and peeled,’ without an altar, without a home. At such a time 
did the disciple whom Jesus loved take up his pen to give, at the 
Lord’s directions, the last revelation to the Church of God. And 
he took up his pen more than once. His first writing was a history ; 
then came certain letters addressed to the churches and to parti- 
cular believers ; and, lastly, the setting sun of Revelation shed its 
prophetic beams in glorious effulgence as the canon was closed in 
the Apocalypse. The shadows lengthened, and the valleys grew 
dark and hazy, whilst the mountain-tops caught the gilded ray ; 
meet picture of the Church in her hour of tribulation, as she was 
bidden to offer the prayer, ‘ Lord Jesus, come quickly.’ 

We derive no unimportant comment on the scope and style of 
the fourth Gospel, from the consideration that he who wrote it was 
also commissioned to close the inspired Word of God. There is 
an elevation of style, a glow of heavenly love, a depth of prophetic 
insight, and, above all, a devout adoration of the Saviour’s person, 
which we should expect from one writing under the circumstances 
to which we allude. He writes from the height and from the 
depth—he carries us back to the eternal Past, and onward to the 
eternal Future. In the beginning was the Word. The Word was 
made flesh. I am the First and the Last. 


‘ We must at once be sensible,’ says Da Costa, ‘ that our fourth 
Gospel has something in it powerfully distinctive, something pro- 
foundly illustrative, something that takes a strong hold of our minds. 
There are here, as in the other Gospel writings, historical incidents 
taken from the life, and sufferings, and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
But no sooner do we enter upon it than we find something more than 
the artless and childlike simplicity of St. Matthew’s narrative—more 
than the rapidity and terseness of St. Mark’s record—more than the 
calm and flowing historical style of St. Luke. With that artlessness, 
and that terseness, and that calmness, there is here mingled a higher 
and more elevated tone—a tone derived from the monuments of the 
remotest sacred antiquity, as well as from the hidden depths of the most 
profound theology; a tone, reminding us sometimes of the Mosaic 
account of the Creation, sometimes of the wise sayings of Solomon, 
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sometimes akin even to the later theology of Jewish-Alexandrine 
philosophers.’ ° 

This Gospel is chiefly remarkable as recording the words in 
preference to the works of Jesus. Every where the Saviour him- 
self speaks ; and even in the six miracles which are recorded (a 
number very small in comparison of the ‘many other signs’ to 
which St. fan alludes), the facts mentioned are eminently illus- 
trative of the truths conveyed. Moreover, they are carefully 
selected as most calculated to ‘ set forth the Saviour’s glory ;’ the 
healing of a long-standing infirmity ; the cure of a man that had 
been born blind; the restoration of a dead man, not from the 
couch or the bier, but from the grave. 

St. John quotes much from the prophets, and shows how in the 
various incidents which he records, the ancient predictions were 
fulfilled ; but not only so, he makes it his special vocation to point 
attention to what was prophetical in our Lord’s own words (ii. 22 ; 
xviii. 31, 32), and in the words even of those who were bitterly 
hostile to him (xi. 49, 50). Like the Apocalypse, the Gospel is 
oe gem like the same divine book, it is eminently oe 
and abounding in symbol; and we may add that in every chapter 
of this evangelist-apostle we discern a direct aim to exalt the great 
name of Jesus as the only begotten Son of God. 

Thus have we endeavoured to give a faint sketch of a principle 
that we cannot but feel to admit of deep application—that the 
differences observable in the evangelical records suggest the re- 
spective phases in which the writers were inspired to view their 
great theme, and in the development of which they have given us 
a whole truth. Let the devout Christian study the Scriptures as a 
whole ; let him, for the especial purpose of ascertaining the mind 
of the Holy Ghost in the revelation made of the person and work 
of Christ, study the Gospels in their quadriform but harmonious 
testimony. We are persuaded that in the existence of four Gospels 
we have a fact of deep significance ; we are equally persuaded that 
from the combined study of the four Gospels the deepest views of 
truth will be obtained. 

C. D. 





° Da Costa, 233. 
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THE REPHAIM, AND THEIR CONNECTION 
WITH EGYPTIAN HISTORY.* 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Religious System and Pantheon of the Rephaim. 


In endeavouring to bring under a systematic arrangement the few 
fragments of half-obliterated record that we may yet be able to 
render available in illustrating the religious forms and ideas of the 
Rephaim, it will be best to abstain from conjectures on their system 
of theogony and symbolism. Whatever is conjectural is unpro- 
fitable to our purpose. We are not framing a theory, but seeking 
to recover a lost history. All details connected with the worship 
of this people, which illustrate Scripture or receive illustration from 
it—all those which assist in confirming their identity with the sub- 
jects of the Egyptian monumental records—and all those which 
tend to exhibit the original connection of their system with the 
oldest forms of the Egyptians, and thereby to indicate the common 
origin of the two contending powers,—such are the pret to be as 
prominently brought out as the limits of the materials at hand will 
allow. The more recondite meaning of the sacred emblems which 
constitute the image-gods of antiquity, and of their attributes, 
would only lead to speculations on a floating basis, and to con- 
clusions incapable of tangible demonstration. If we find substantial 

ounds to establish that the fundamental Osiris and Isis of the 
Mizraimite pantheon were also the basis of that of the Rephaim, 
while their secondary forms only are peculiar, an important fact 
will have been elicited ; and the religious monuments of Egypt will 
as clearly point out the beginning of that nation, as her historical 
monuments reveal their end. 

The sources from which we may gather all particulars of the 
worship of the Rephaim that are susceptible of recovery are :— 

1. Their religious symbols, and the effigies and names of their 
gods, on Egyptian monuments, occurring either on detached com- 
memorative tablets, or in historical subjects and inscriptions. 

2. Proper names peculiar to the lands we have identified as 
their lands ; referable to and manifestly derived from the same 

ods. 
, 3. Occasional allusions in the Bible to the same gods, and to 
the religious practices of the people. 

4. Similar allusions in ancient profane writers. 





* Continued from the July Number of the J. S. Z. 
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These data are of no interest, and are often unintelligible, 
when viewed separately. They are all complementary to one 
another. It is only by bringing the facts obtained from one source 
to bear upon those gathered from another, comparing those that 
are analogous, and reuniting those that are obviously connected in 
their origin, that we can obtain a whole sufficiently complete to be 
accepted in illustration of history. 

Certain votive tablets are occasionally found in Egypt, chiefly in 
tombs, bearing figures and names of gods different from those of 
the Egyptian pantheon, and obviously of foreign origin, but of 
Egyptian workmanship, as, for instance, the tablet of Kaha in the 
British Museum. The great number of noble captives brought to 
Egypt during the Theban wars will account for the occurrence of 
those monuments. Such captives were not always prisoners taken 
in battle ; these, after being dragged in triumph, chained together 
and handcuffed, behind the conqueror’s car, were presented to the 
Theban gods, and then consigned to the task-master, to expiate, 
by a degrading servitude, the crime of having lifted their hand 
against the majesty of Pharaoh. Instances occur, however, when 
the chiefs of the invaded lands offered no resistance, but disarmed 
the conqueror’s wrath by offering themselves up voluntarily, ‘ to be 
—— in their captivity to Amun-Ra,’ like the Ekronites and 

hilistines to Rameses IT]. Such captives were of course very 
differently treated. Their forts were indeed laid low, and their 
cities subjected to tribute ; the proffered submission of the chiefs 
to the form of following the royal train and appearing before the 
gods of Thebes, was accepted, and the ceremony fulfilled, but under 
circumstances of great leniency, and involving no personal discom- 
fort or degradation. When they reached Egypt, they were honour- 
ably treated ; the parallel cases of Daniel, Haman and Mordecai, 
and Nehemiah, in the Jewish captivity, even show that it was 
not unusual for such strangers to be invested with offices of 
distinction in the royal service. And this service did not neces- 
sarily entail any interference with the private devotion of these 
exiles. 

As the Rephaim were the object of the whole long series of 
Egyptian wars, we might have expected, & priori, to find their 
gods occupying a conspicuous place among these mysterious me- 
morials of an unknown worsliip found in Egypt. We will give a 
separate account of all those which can be thus recognized by their 
names. 


Astrta, Astarte, or Ashtaroth. 


The tablets in the Louvre and British Museum, representing 
this goddess under the secondary names and attributes of at‘sH 
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and KEN, are the most ancient delineations of her extant in the 
world : they belong to the period of Rameses II. 

They are only provincial forms of Ashtaroth ; and, even at that 
early age, they exhibit a marked departure from her primeval type, 
in depicting her with a human countenance ; for the original 
Astarte, the ‘ two-horned Ashtaroth’ of the Rephaim, was figured 
with the head of a cow, with a globe between her horns. In this 
form, we find her graven image among the effigies of various gods 
surmounting the gold and silver vessels consecrated to their worship, 
which the Sayptien conquerors, according to custom, carried away 
from the sanctuaries of the Rephaim with other spoils, and pre- 
sented to the temple-gods of Thebes. Sanchoniatho assigns as the 
reason for her being delineated under this form, that it was em- 
blematical of her supremacy." 

Sacred symbols are the written language of ancient religions, 
which invest its forms of outward expression with a permanent 
character, both in virtue of their consecration to ritual uses in the 
sanctuary, as oe agg oe of the abstract ideas they were framed to 
embody ; and also, through a commendable veneration on the part 
of later generations, for the ancestral teachers who first instructed 
them through the medium of such emblems. 

Accordingly, when we find the Ashtaroth of the Shethite tribes 
bearing, on private memorials, attributes different from those con- 
secrated in their sanctuaries, we cannot but ascribe to the latter 
representations priority in antiquity over the former. We under- 
stand the variations presented in the more recent forms as inten- 
tional departures from the primitive type, introduced either from a 
desire to give more explicitness to the attributes they symbolize, 
or in order to superadd, either by gar ploy emblems, or by a 
different descriptive name, the notion of new attributes ascribed 
to the divinity they represent. To the same cause, also, we may 
easily trace that progressive departure from their prototype, which 
is rendered so evident in the Egyptian gods by the manner in 
which one divinity is found gradually sliding into another, dropping 
first its own attributes, and then its name, till its original character 
is completely superseded. This sort of gradation is exemplified in 
a very interesting manner by the history of Ashtaroth, whose trans- 
formations, by the gradual development of one fundamental idea 
into a connected series of typical forms, may be systematically 
traced to their respective periods in their respective lands, through- 





® Cory, Ancient Fragments. Ex. Eusebius, Prep. Ev., 1. 1, ¢. 10. For the 
identity of the cow-headed type throughout the nation, compare, in Rosellini’s 
Mon. Storici, the spoils of the suas‘u, or Chief Rephaim, pl. 52; those of the 
Anakim of Taut, pl. 56; those of the Emim, or sHet’ra, pl. 59; and those of the 
Elathites, or Lt'N, pl. 48. 
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out the wide geographical range over which the influence of her 
eculiar people extended, not only in the days of their dominion, 
but even of their dispersion. 
We found the normal type of Ashtaroth to be, a cow-headed 
female figure bearing a globe between her horns. Its design is 
immediately brought under our view, in the Egyptian representa- 
tions of the spoils taken from the Rapha nation ; for these are 
undoubtedly matter of fact copies from the original sacred utensils 
themselves. Nothing, therefore, can be more satisfactorily authen- 
ticated than the genuineness of this type. The sacredness of the 
type, and its consequent antiquity, are thereby attested ; and also 
its universality, by its identity in the sanctuaries of the whole nation. 
A corresponding testimony to its universality at a later period, and 
to its being of old the time-honoured form under which the worship 
of the goddess had been introduced into the land of Canaan, is 
further afforded by the allusion to her in the book of Tobit (i. 5) 
as tH Baad rh d2uadre, Baal the heifer, to whom all the tribes of 
Israel who had apostatized offered sacrifices ; and, finally, similar 
representations of her, on Pheenician coins of a much later date, 
testify to its persistency. From all this, it appears that the na- 
tional goddess of the Rapha race—the patroness of their first 
settlement, and especially (by name) of its metropolis, Ashtaroth- 
karnaim, or the two-horned—was, in the origin, no other than the 
particular form of the Mizraimite Isis known in the Egyptian 
pantheon as Athor, ‘the abode’ (or mother) of Horus.® The 
most ancient representations of Athor are those with a cow’s head, 
enclosing the disk between its horns, precisely like the emblem 
among the spoils of the Rephaim. She was also represented with 
a human head bearing the horns and disk ; in this resembling the 
Shethite Astarte, Atesh. 

Isis herself, in her own name, is often found bearing the emblem 
of Athor, either with or without the cow’s head. Of the very few 
things certain in Egyptian mythology, none are more so than 
the sameness of these two impersonations. So obvious a derivation 
of Ashtaroth from Isis in the form of Athor is therefore an incident 
of great importance, as pointing out a period, however remote in 
the world’s history, when the religious systems of the Rephaim and 
of the Egyptians met in one; before those changes had been 
wrought in either system by the several foreign influences which 
superimposed astronomical associations and animal-worship on the 
Egyptian system ; and which degraded the simple cosmogonic idea 





b Plutarch gives this as the signification of her name (De Js. s. 56), which its 
hieroglyph explains: a hawk (emb. of Horus) within a square, emb. of a house or 
abode, HT or EI'T; whence HT-HOR, or EI'T’HOR, the abode, receptacle, of Horus. 
(Vide Wilkinson, Anc. Egyptians, vol. iv. p. 387.) 
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embodied in Athor by attributes and rites of unspeakable depravity 
in the other. 

In the absence of any equally ancient full-length representation 
of the primitive Ashtaroth of Bashan, we must remain content to 
accept the well-known figure of the cow-headed Athor as the 
nearest approach to her emblem ; since we have at least a satis- 
factory verification of its authenticity, both in the effigies of Astarte 
which occur on the spoils of the saas‘u people identified by so 
many tokens with the Zuzim of Scripture, and in the recurrence 
of the same emblem on their helmets, as a religious and national 
token.° 

We are more fortunate in possessing the contemporaneous 
image of the very Astr-ra, goddess of the sHeT’TA, who is men- 
tioned with surH, or suTH’sH, as ratifying the treaty between 
that people and Rameses II. It is the middle figure of the triad 
sculptured in relief on the upper part of the tablet of Kaha. The 
Shethite tribe, whose tutelar goddess she was, bore her name, KEN 
jp, as the senior and metropolitan tribe bore that of their tutelar 
god Sheth, nw, or suTH. 

The proper name of this goddess is equivalent to a Hebrew 
translation of the Egyptian component ut or arr, in the Mizraimite 
proper name Athor, the abode, receptacle, container, of life. }»p is 
derived from jp, a primary root which, under the forms pp and jp, 
covers all the compound acceptations of our simple verb to hold, 
viz., obtain, contain, retain. The power of the play of words on 
this proper name, in Balaam’s denunciation, is rendered doubly 
impressive by its evident allusion to the patron goddess and city 
of the nation :— 

. in the Rock, 43?)thy nest 
Thou settest pope i Sela, Petra Pred ken, 
Nevertheless, Ken shall be devoured ! 


As patroness of a junior tribe, Ken has not the horns and globe 
worn by Atesh. Moreover, her signature by proxy, in the treaty, 
exhibits her punctilious regard for the etiquette of precedence, by 
coming after the sur or surH‘sH of the senior tribe. Her hair 
is dressed like that of the statues of Athor; but she is naked. 
She stands on a lion, holding in her left hand two serpents tied 
together, and in her right, a circle formed by the curved stems of 
a lotus-flower and two buds, which she presents to her consort, 
Khem, or Chemosh. 








© Four plates, illustrating the consecrated symbols and the costumes of the 
Rephaim, will appear in the next number of this journal, with the concluding part 
of the present series. The reader will be referred to these plates for figures of all 
the gods described in this chapter. 
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All these emblems are so different from the primeval type of 
Athor, that we would not have recognized her relation to that 
goddess without the connecting link afforded by the additional 
ath and horns of her counterpart aT’sH in the Louvre tablet. 

“his evidence, however, is decisive ; were it less so, it would be 
confirmed by the name of the goddess. 

The title of Ashtaroth on the Louvre tablet is ‘ arsu, goddess, 
lady of heaven, queen of gods.’ This legend explains her title, 
‘ the queen of heaven,’ in Sacred Writ, and the epithet Urania, 
or Aphrodite-Urania, by which the Greek writers distinguish her 
from their own Aphrodite. Her territorial appellation, as Ken, 
makes her out especially as the Urania called Alilat and Alitta by 
the Arabians ; and as the Babylonian Mylitta, whose worship was 
introduced into Chaldea by the Arabians and Assyrians.‘ 

Some sculptured figures of gods, found at Khorsabad, and given 
in Mr. Layard’s great work on Nineveh, very distinctly establish 
the derivation of the Assyrian Astarte from the Shethite at-sH and 
KEN. In one of these subjects, she sits on a throne, holding the 
mystic circle. Like at’sH, she has two horns. She wears the 
Assyrian costume and crown, surmounted by a round ornament, 
equivalent to the globe. Another form of the goddess is more like 
AT’sH and KEN ; she stands on a lion, holding the circle, and also 
has two horns, and a star within the disk on the crown of her cap. 
These representations are much more recent than the Egyptian 
tablet that gives us her prototype, Ken. 

The account given by Herodotus of the profane customs by 
which the Babylonian Mylitta was honoured, loses much of its 
incredible character, when, even at so early a period as the resi- 
dence of Israel in Shittim (Num. xxv.), we can already trace ana- 
logous customs prevailing in a land under the particular tutelage 
of the same goddess Astarta, who, under the secondary forms of 
Atesh, Ken, Alilat, or Alitta, was protectress of the four Shethite 
provinces, Shittim, Ken, Amalek, and Elath. The catastrophe of 
the Midianite war proves that the people so called were deemed 
the principal agents in working out the scheme of corruption 
suggested by Balaam. ‘The daughters of Moab were only put 
forward on the occasion as the tools of a political movement. 
From their kindred origin, and the brotherly feeling the Moabite 
tribe had manifested towards Israel on their passage through Ar,° 
they were judged more likely to succeed in alluring the children 
of Israel to break down the bar of religious separation that kept 
them aloof from the indigenous population. 

It may be deemed no small addition to the antiquarian value of 





4 Herodotus, Clio, 131. © Deut, ii. 29, 
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our Museum-tablet, that the goddess who appears upon it should 
thus prove to be the heroine of two transactions 30 memorable in 
antiquity as those in which she figures as the imaginary witness to 
the most ancient international treaty in the world, and as the 
stumbling-block of Israel in Shittim.£ But any shade of incre- 
dulity that might still remain as to this most interesting coincidence, 
must give way before the actual admission by Josephus—already 
referred to—that the idolatrous Midianites were the people one 
of whose five kings, Rekem, was the king of the city of Arekem, 
afterwards called Petra ; when, on the other hand, we had already 
ascertained, from Scriptural references, that this very city, Petra 
or Arekem, was the stronghold of the Kenites, and that the Kenites 
themselves were subjects of the ruler of the metropolitan province, 
Heshbon in Shittim. 

The degraded attributes of the southern Astarte, combined with 
the fact well known to antiquity that Athor was her primary form, 
may explain the selection of their Aphrodite by the mnie as the 
conventional synonym for the Egyptian Athor, although these two 
impersonations have not a discernible attribute in common. Some 
connection is indeed traceable between those of Astarte and the 
Grecian Aphrodite ; even though the latter has been veiled under 
a garb of imaginative grace and poetic beauty totally alien to the 
primitive framers of her Eastern prototype. 

We have no direct proof in Scripture that the more corrupted 
worship of Ashtaroth had gained a footing among the Rephaim 
beyond the domains of the Shethite tribes ; unless the local names 
of Kinah and Ken in southern Judea (Josh. xv. 22, 57), and. 
Kenath in Bashan (Num. xxxii. 42), are to be taken as indications 
that she had some votaries in those quarters. The very little we 
know of the primary Pheenician Astarte rather shows that, while 
her original form of Athor was never materially changed, the inci- 
dents of her mythical history draw her still nearer to the primeval 
source, by their close approximation to those of the bereaved Isis 





f Our common version of Amos v. 26,27, gives the noun }}*3 Chiun, as if it were 
a proper name; and from the resemblance of this to the name of Ken, it has been 
conjectured that Ken was the Midianite goddess alluded to. It is rather curious 
that a conjecture founded on an etymological error should turn out true in the 
fact; for Ken is the Midianite goddess, but on other grounds. Even if }}*} were 
here a proper name, it would not apply to this goddess, whose name is written with 
different letters; neither would it suit her as an epithet, ‘the burning object,’ the 
incandescent, implied by its root, 113, to burn = xai-w (see Isa. iii. 24; Exod. xxi. 
25). The application of this epithet will be shewn in its place; here, I will onl 
remark that the Scriptural name corresponding to the monumental KN, }*), whic 
gives its etymology, and the land and history of the goddess, is written with a P, 
and the final } is radical; whereas in the epithet Chivn the initial is 5, and the }) 
final is a formative. 
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of Mizraim mourning the untimely death of her lord. Indeed the 
Greek fable of Venus and Adonis was so evidently derived from 
the Pheenician version of the Isidian myth, that it has retained the 
title of the god jx, Adon, the Ruler, as a proper name, though 
his original relatiou of husband is changed to that of a lover. The 
roto-Pheenician Osiris in this peculiar character bore the name of 
hamus ; and according to Gesenius, the mournful rites by which 
his supposed decease was celebrated are alluded to by Ezekiel : 
‘ He brought me to the entrance of the northern gate of the Lord’s 
house ; and lo! there sat the women weeping for Thammuz’ 
(viii. 14). The reference in Ps. cvi. 28, to the backslidings of 

Israel in Shittim, apparently relates to the same subject :— 

‘ They became united to Baal-Peor, 
And ate the sacrifices of the dead,’ 
inasmuch as the Syrian Belphegor, the local Baal of Peor in 
Shittim, exhibits many attributes of Osiris in the Plutonic character 
the latter assumes after his death.® 
However slight such passing allusions may appear, they assume 
a deep significance, considered in connection with the Mizraimite 
origin of the goddess to whose mythical story the allusions apply ; 
and with the local character of the fabulous beings Getic 
who figure in it as home-gods, not as importations ; as absolutely 
identified by their names with the oldest and chief settlements of 
the land in which they appear as subjects of the allusions. But 
this argument must be reserved as a separate topic, to be resumed 
when the whole of the pantheon has been disposed of. Then only 
can its force be appreciated. 


Kuem. Chemosh. Khammon. 


Chemosh next claims our attention, as he is not the special 
patron of one tribe of Rephaim, but the great god of the whole 
nation. The Scriptural references to his name represent him as 
the Dispenser of Good, both to the Ammonites in virtue of their 
incorporation with the residue of the Zuzim, and to the Moabites 
amalgamated with the small remnant of the Shethite tribe. 

The character and attributes assigned to this god may be seen 
by the tablet of Kaha, in which he appears as the consort of 
Astarte-Ken. They in no wise differ from those of the Egyptian 
Khem of the Mizraimite pantheon, whose name was afterwards 
changed to Amun-Ra. A little allowance must of course be made 
for some mannerisms in the treatment of the costume, which is 
wholly Egyptian ; ascribing them to the conventional rules imposed 
by custom upon the artists who executed these subjects. But 





& Selden, Syr. Syntag, i. ¢. 5. 
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characteristic attributes cannot be brought within the pale of such 
allowance. Those of the god’s companions, Ken and Renpu, are 
so un-Egyptian, that the sculptor’s total departure from the formule 
prescribed in Egypt strongly argues that he wrought from a de- 
scription, following no familiar exemplar at home; and that, 
consequently, had the fundamental attributes of Chemosh been 
different from those of the Egyptian Khem, he would have been 
obliged to make them different, since he has made those of Astarte 
so different from their prototype, the Egyptian Athor. As on the 
contrary a figure of Khem of the most orthodox Egyptian con- 
struction was chosen by the artist, and accepted by the devotee 
Kaha, as a representation of his god Chemosh, it must be because, 
in their significant emblems, their identity was obvious to and 
admitted by both. 

The variation between the typical name kuHEM, and the Chemosh 
of the Rephaim, may be thus explained :—As the tutelar god of 
the Shethites is styled indifferently SUTH or sUTH’SH on the same 
monument, and their city on the Arnon, at’sH, named from the 
goddess, is often written ati, or aT’T," it thereby is demonstrated 
by two authentic precedents found in the same land, and referable 
to the same dialectic principle, that the final yw in these names is 
no part of them, but only a mutable suffix or enclitic, whose 
grammatical or etymological power is unknown; and the em- 
blematical hieroglyphic of the Egyptian Khem being here used 
for the name of Chemosh (v3) in this tablet, shows that it sufficed 
to express it. 

Towards the close of the 18th dynasty, the phonetic name of 
Khem was systematically erased from every inscription in which 
it occurred, and the characters for AMN were substituted. “Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson limits the date of this change to the reign 
of Amenoph III. ; and Chevalier Bunsen has further noticed that 
where the compound form amN-RA is found, the former name only 





h By the elision of the mutable Y from this name, the radical remains at, or 
Al'T, which is the first component of Athor (vide note ») °N, with the fem. particle, 
and exactly equivalent in sense to })P, the abode or receptacle, but expressed in a 
term common to the Shethite and Egyptian dialects; whereas }‘P is not Egyptian. 
If it be not irrelevant for a suggestion to occupy the place of an illustration, may 
not the Phenician form Tham‘us itself be a similar compound? By dropping the 
enclitic Y, it leaves ON, the Complete, Perfection, Integrity, root of the Egyptian 

od ATHUM, or THUM, a title of Osiris after his death, as judge of the lower world. 

hevalier Bunsen quotes the following remarkable passage concerning him from 
Lepsius’ Book of the Dead: ‘I am arum, making the heaven, creating beings, 
going into the world, creating all generations which produced the gods, self-created, 
lord of life, renewing the other gods.’ The very same enclitic letter recurs in 
Baal’is, name of an Ammonite king, Jer. xl. 14. A fabulous king Thamrus also 
appears in the primeval legends of Egypt. 

' Wilkinson, Ane. Egyp., vol. iv. p. 243. 
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is over the erasure, and RA is unaltered. The suffix ra, the sun, 
is the addition peculiar to the Egyptian system, in which cosmo- 
gonic and astronomical elements are blended in one impersonation, 
a mixture totally unknown to the Rapha pantheon. We find 
among them nothing but the Mizraimite forms of the cosmogonic 
ideas. Their Khem-osh is like the Egyptian Khem, the primeval 
Osiris, as the Universal Parent of all created nature, manifested 
in the generative power by which the existence of the animate and 
inanimate is continued. It is an extension of the creative idea 
embodied in the primary prau (nna) of the Mizraimite system, 
he who causes the opening or entering-in of existence, the active 
principle of original creation, who was therefore regarded in the 
proto-Pheenician mythology as the Father of all the other Cabiric 
theophanies. 

In the old Egyptian pantheon, Khem was the consort of Maut, 
the mother. In the tablet of Kaha, Chemosh appears in an ana- 
logous relation to Isis-Athor in the character of Ken, the dwelling 
or receptacle of the power typified by the god. Their offspring, 
RNPU, forms the third member of this very remarkable group, 
remarkable from its being obviously composed on the genuine 
Mizraimite principle of the Egyptian local triads, in which the 
third or junior member embodies the development of the agency 
typified by the other two; the combination of two harmonious 
principles producing an effect ; the active and passive agencies of 
nature guided by a Supreme Intelligence, and their result. 

In the + ad name of Khem we cannot fail to recognize the 
Ham (on) of sacred tradition, progenitor of the Mizraimite race. 
Wherefore, this venerated ancestral name may have been purposely 
selected by his descendants, to distinguish the particular imper- 
sonation of divine power represented by that gek-Daltie consi- 
sidered as dispenser of existence to all animated nature. Not that 
they worshipped their ancestor under the name or form of a god, 
but rather a sensible manifestation of divine power rendered intel- 
ligible by an emblematical representation, upon which, for distinc- 
tion’s me fy they conferred the name of their ancestor. 

Chemosh is doubtless a form, or the proper name of 451m, Molech, 
he who reigns, ‘ the king.’ His Egyptian correspondent, or rather 
substitute, Amun, or Amun-Ra, is generally entitled ‘the king of 
the gods.’ This identification of the god by his attributes appears 
to explain the origin of the custom so often alluded to in Scripture, 
of ‘ passing children through a fire unto Molech.’ It was origi- 
nally a symbolical rite by which the people who owned him as their 
‘king of gods’ solemnly dedicated their offspring to the giver of 
increase, in grateful acknowledgment of the gift. The offering 
of cakes and incense to the ‘queen of heaven’ (Jer. xliv. 17), 
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grounded on the same idea that the fruits of the earth, in 

were offered to Khem, these two deities being regarded as joint 
givers of the earth’s increase. Accordingly, the Jews in Egypt 
attribute the scarcity they complain of in their exile, to having left 
off their propitiatory offerings to the feminine giver of abundance, 
worshipped by their apostate fathers, kings and princes, in the 
cities of Judah, and in the streets of Jerusalem. The spoils of the 
Rephaim (vide the plates referred to in note *) present us with the 
very pattern of the vessels used in pouring out these libations. 
From their shape, they were evidently made of a cow’s horn, 
emblem of the goddess ; and the tip is finished with her head, in 
a human form. She wears a crown of lotus flowers and buds, and 
a long curl hanging down the side of her face. The offering was 
poured out from the broad end of the horn. 

The figure of Khem generally has an altar beside it, bearing the 
offerings of fruit and corn claimed by that god. 

There are strong grounds for believing that groups of Khem 
and Ashtaroth, similar to our tablet, are implied by the obscure 
references in Isaiah (xvii. 8; xxvii. 9) to oy9n7, the Khammanim, 
and pwn, the Asherim, which occur together, and are rendered 
in our common translation ¢mages and groves. The names of Baal 
and Asherah are found similarly connected (Judg. iii. 7; and 
2 Kings xxiii. 4). Gesenius has established that in such instances 
‘the Asherah’ (mx) is not a grove, as it is commonly translated, 
but the proper name of a goddess, a synonym of Astarte.* In 
Hebrew it has a meaning, ‘ the giver of prosperity,’ and was pro- 
bably her Canaanite name; it is easily recognized in another 
well-known synonym of that goddess (Hellenice), Beltishera, 7. e. 
Baalath-Asherah, or Asherah, consort of Baal; the very name 
thus associated with Asherah in the Bible. jnn Kham-n, is found 
compounded with the epithet Baal, in the following interesting 
Punic inscription on a votive tablet found by Chevalier Scheel near 
the site of ancient Carthage, and deposited in the museum of 
Copenhagen :— 

yady - nanb - nad « To the Great One, to Thanath (THNTH) 

yon: Syad- tas: b3-5 and to the Lord of all lords, to Baal- 

spon Say ° TWN Hamon (kHMN) devotes himself, the 
bona y2- ‘own servant of Melkarth, Hashoti, son of 
son 73° np Bar-Melkarth, son of Hana.’ 


* Vide particularly 1 Kings xv. 23: groves cannot well be said to be built under 
ahightree. Also 2 Kings xxi. 7, where the qualifying term Sop decidedly implies 


an object hewn in stone, which cannot apply to a grove, but may mean a statue or a 
relievo figure of the Asherah. 


VOL. IfI.—NO. V. H 


Ashtaroth, feminine principle of the same divine power, “ite 
gypt, 
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This form, KuM‘N, is obviously the Canaanite augmentative of 
Khem ; and Bal-Khm-n is the name and title corresponding to the 
Molech-Khem’sh of the unknown dialect of the Rephaim, and to 
the ‘ Amun-Ra, king of gods,’ of the Thebaid ; consequently, the 
same god is meant, whether the compound be used, or either of its 
separate constituents ; Baal or Molech, the epithets ; or Kham-n, 
Khemvush, or Khem, the specific name. Face the distinction 
suggested by 1 Kings xi. 7, we may perhaps infer that the royal 
tribe of the Rephaim, territorial predecessors of the Ammonites, 
had preferably called him by the epithet Molech, the royal god ; 
while the southern branch, represented by the Moabites, had re- 
tained the proper name of the same deity. 

A ar war crowned, appears to have been the emblem of the 
‘king of gods’ on the consecrated utensils of his sanctuary. This 
form occurs on an urn among the spoils of the suas-u of the Upper 
MNA region, or Rephaim of Jerusalem. There is a similar urn, 
with the lion’s head uncrowned, among the spoils of the Tar 
(Anakim), and of the suet-ra (Emim). In the latter, the lion is 
placed between two geese. ‘This may be an intimation of the god’s 

rentage ; as a goose is the hieroglyphic figure employed to write 
ideagraphically the name of Seb, father of Osiris and Sheth." A 
lotus-crowned patera, supported by two geese, occurs among the 
TAHI symbols ; and the same bird surmounts an urn belonging ta 
the suET’ra : so that the goose is evidently a sacred symbol com- 
mon to the Rapha nations. 


Sutu, Sutu‘su, or Sheth. 


In the historical notice of the children of Sheth, I partly anti- 
cipated on the account of their tutelar god; especially on his 
unquestionable Egyptian character and pedigree, granted by the 
Egyptians themselves. He was the third son of Seb and Netpe ; 
mo consequently, brother of Osiris, Harceris or Horus the elder, 
Isis, and Nephthys ; patron gods, with Sheth, of the five days over 
the year. 

On Egyptian monuments, he is represented under several names, 
as a figure with the head of a fabulous long-snouted animal whose 
ears are square at the top. One of these gives the phonetic name 
st. When he bears the name of saro—Baal—he has the same 
head on an equally imaginary animal’s body, sitting like a dog, 
with an upright tufted tail. 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson gives a copy of a most interesting seal 
in the possession of Chevalier Kestner, in which the figure with the 
characteristic square ears and pointed snout stands for the third 








™ Wilkinson, Ane. Fyyp., vol, iv. p. 311, pl. 3), fig. 1. 
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name of the five patrons of the epact ; and this third day was the 
day dedicated to Sheth. He also refers to the occurrence of the 
same-five names with those of the parent gods, Seb and Netpe, on 
the wooden cubits found at Memphis." The same figure forms 
the name of the king whom Manetho calls Sethos ; it also deter- 
mines the god’s name, when written phonetically st, and the cor- 
responding form suru or sutu'sH of the god whe signs the treaty 
with Rameses II. on behalf of his children. It therefore appears 
that Plutarch was correct in giving Sern as the name of the 
brother of Osiris whom the Greeks called Typhon ; and the appro- 
riation of that proper name to the square-eared god is verified 
eyond a doubt. 

Sheth is represented on the sculptures of Rameses IT. with the title 
of nuB’rT, with Horus, putting the double crown on the king’s head,° 
and in another subject, pouring life and power upon him ; at Karnak, 
he is pictured teaching Thothmes III. the use of the bow. Several 
variants of the square-eared god’s figure are given in Burton’s 
Excerpta (pl. 37); but all these subjects are purely Egyptian. 
If the form and emblems under which the Shethite Rephaim 
represented their tutelar genius under his proper name differed in 
any essential point, they must remain unknown. 

The metaphysical functions of Sheth among his mythical brethren 
may be deduced with certainty from what is well known of theirs, 
by their attributes on Egyptian monuments. Osiris was the Divine 
Agency dispensing good to man ; Horus ‘and Sheth protected him 
from evil; the former, by watching over him; the latter, by 
enduing him with the power to withstand it. Sera may be re- 
garded as a personification of the Divine Helper. I own | cannot 
assent to the prevalent opinion that this impersonation was pri- 
marily meant to embody an evil power or being, under any quali- 
fication of terms. He who assists Horus in crowning the king—he 
who with Horus sheds life and power upon him—he who teaches 
him how to use his weapons against his enemies, a most significant 
suggestion—he who is called ‘Suthesh the son of Netpe, the 
great disturber Baal who smites his enemies, and to whom E 
tian hierogrammatists are proud to compare their royal heroes in 
their character of avengers of their land by the destruction of its 
foes,—surely he cannot, at that time, have been regarded as an 
evil being, m any sense! Such an idea appears to involve an 





® Wilkinson, Anc. Egyp., vol. iv. p. 415, and pl. 38, part 2, where his name was 
given Ombo, the force of the characters which compose it being then considered 
doubtful. 

° Tbid., vol. v. pl. 78, and iv. pl. 39. 

P Plutarch thus gives the etymology of the Egyptian name: ‘ 20 gpd(er wiv 7d 
karaduvacrevoy Kal cataBiaCdnevov, what exercises power over . . . and overpowers or 
restrains by force. 
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absolute inversion of his attributes. So far from representing the 
abstract Power of Evil acting in opposition to Good, even to produce 
good, he seems, both by his primary name and secondary forms, to 
embody that Good Agency that encourages and empowers frail 
humanity to act in opposition to evil, under whatever form it may 
present itself. This view of his character explains his constant 
association with his brother Horus, who embodied the Divine 
Guardian, the Superintending Providence. In the picture of the 
young Thothmes Til, learning the use of his weapons, the king 

olds the bow and arrows, but Sheth teaches him—he guides his 
hands: the king darts the javelin into a target, but Horus loves 
him, for the god’s arms are most affectionately—though rather 
awkwardly—entwined round the neck of his youthful charge. 
Indeed the functions of the two forms assumed be the protecting 

wer are so nearly allied, that in one very curious representation 
of Sheth they are found united in a double-headed body, the 
square-eared Sheth looking one way, and the hawk-faced Horus 
the other. 

It is not until a much later epoch than that of the above designs 
that Sheth, under his own name, became unpopular in Egypt. 
The change of feeling towards him was gradually wrought out by 
circumstances. As tutelar god of the fiercest enemies the Egyp- 
tians ever had to encounter, he first came to be regarded from 
a political point of view as the foe of Osiris their benefactor, and of 
Horus their protector ; his more abstract character being partially 
lost sight of. Popular legends now took up this view ; the heroic 
compositions of a secondary age adapted the political similitude to 
the primeval religious mystery ; om so, by grafting one myth on 
another, transmitted his name to future generations as the betrayer 
and murderer of his brother Osiris the good. Thus, little by little, 
the national mind became so familiarized with the tangible idea 
of his antagonism to Osiris, that this character ended in super- 
seding the metaphysical conception of which Sheth had ori- 
ginally been the type. ~ The Beneficent Antagonist of evil actually 
ended in becoming so obnoxious to popular prejudice as the 
Malevolent Antagonist of good, that his very figure became an 
object of aversion, and every opportunity was sought of erasing 
or defacing it on the sacred edifices its presence was thought to 
profane. 

The representations of Sheth under the title of NuB-rer are 
important, as intimating that he and the Egyptian ret (Thoth) are 








4 The well known winged-globe emblem is one of the secondary forms of Horus ; 
HoR-HT, or HT, the shelter. Hence Egypt is described as ‘the land of the over- 
shadowing wings,’ b. xviii.1. The ‘shadow of thy wings’ is a frequent metaphor 
in poetic Scripture for the providential care of Jehovah. 
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only considered as various forms of the same emblematical being," 
TET the teacher in general, NuB‘TET or Nebo-Thoth, the lord- 
teacher in particular. So that the Egyptian factotum, Thoth, is 
merely one among several secondary manifestations of the prime 
exemplar Sheth, brother of Osiris, helper of man, viz., his helper 
in understanding. According to Sanchoniatho, the Pheenicians 
mao to have been instructed in letters and all useful things 
y one called Thautus, just like the Egyptians by their Thoth. 
And this derivation of Thoth from Sheth seems to illustrate the 
ancient tradition of the ‘pillars of Seth,’ on which the elements 
of their learning were inscribed and preserved. 

The identity of Thoth with Sheth in a special character is 
admitted by the Egyptians themselves. One of the names of Sheth 
given by Plutarch, is smu ; whereupon, in his chapter on Sheth, 
Chev. > eer remarks, ‘it reminds us of Thoth’s title Lord of 
Eshmunein, derived from Shmun, the eighth. In a passage of the 
Book of the Dead noticed to us by Birch, we read “ Tet, otherwise 
Set.” This intimates that Thoth inherited many of the attributes 
of Seth.’ And in his chapter on Thoth, the same distinguished 
author observes on the titles of ‘Thoth, ‘ Lord of Shmun—Hermo- 
polis—literally, lord of the Eighth region ; this reminds us of the 
well known Cabir Esmun of Phoenicia and Samothrace.’ (P. 427 
and 393.) ‘To these suggestions, I will only add; put them toge- 
ther, and they confirm each other. Smv, given by Plutarch as a 
title of Sern, is simply Esumun, a little mangled by the Greek 
interpreter ; the Phoenician jw, derived from pow, eight ; for 
the title of Thoth in his legends, Lord of samun-nu, is written 
with eight strokes ; which proves both the orthography and the 
etymology of the name : ‘ Lord of the region of Eshmun, ’ or ‘ the 
Eighth ;’ and in so doing, establishes the Phoenician character of 
the original possessor and patronym of the region appropriated to 
Thoth. This region is still called Oshmounein: the Greeks called 
it Hermopolis, the city of Hermes, because they identified their 
‘Epuns, the Interpreter, with Thoth, ‘ otherwise Sheth, though they 
derived him from the Pelasgic or Proto-Pheenician Cabir Eshmun 
‘the eighth, who is smu the synonym of Sheth. The conclusion 
arising out of these considerations, is therefore clearly this : 





t The ancient Egyptian radical ¢¢ is exactly equivalent in all its derivations to 
those of the Hebrew 135 and the Greek Aey, ‘ to say,’ or speak, whence Aoyos. 
The Egyptian Greeks, therefore, made out Thoth to be Hermes, ‘the interpreter.’ 

The Egyptian form of Nue'Tr consists of the gold bowl (syllabically read nus 
in the title of Amenemha IT. on the tablets of Abydos and Karnak), n, and the 
complementary leg, B, followed by the name of Thoth phonetically written, 7 and 
the s. of duplication =Tr. The gold vessel seems to have been chosen for its sound 
rather than the common vessel NEB, because of its greater resemblance to NBu, 133; 
but the radical sense of the epithet remains the same, ‘lord-teacher,’ 
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Sheth or suru is the proper name, the character-name, and 
represents the primary form of the divine impersonation it denotes ; 
while the other character-names are qualifications of that primary, 
and therefore secondaries to it. 

Sheth, which means ‘ what exercises power over. . . and over- 

wers, is that emanation of the Primeval Osiris, the overcomer of 
Evil, which is the Helper. Hence he is mythically regarded as 
brother to the same Osiris, considered in a more exclusive light as 
the Giver, whether of life or of all other good things. And under 
that, his primitive and proper name, we find Sheth established in 
a territorial character also, as the tutelar god of the Emim, and 
patronym of their land and tribe, Shittim or Suet-ra‘y, the ‘ land 
of Suet.’ 

Baal or ‘ Baro, who smites his enemies,’ is a title applied to 
him as Helper of the nation: whether in Egypt or in Pheenicia. 

Thoth or Tr, the speaker and teacher, or interpreter, is the 
Helper in Wisdom, and likewise a character common to Egypt and 
Phoenicia. 

Nebo-Thoth, or nus’TT, is a more exclusive form of the same, 
peculiar to Egypt, the imparter of knowledge and power to kings. 

Eshmun, Shmun or smu, the Highth, is simply his ordinal desig- 
nation in the primeval Cabiric scheme ; for originally, according 
to Herodotus, the Cabiri had no names. 

It is under the latter designation that Sheth was revered by the 
Canaanites, his proper name being regarded as the privilege and 
heritage of his children. In this way, the synonym Eshmun became 
known to the garbled traditions of the post-Phcenician period, 
ascribed to Sanchoniatho by his copyists ; but this period only begins 
with the Hebrew conquest. The name Eshmun occurs on Punic 
inscriptions ; an ancient tombstone discovered near the site of 
ancient Carthage presents it as the name of a deity patronym of a 
man. 

yOVNIY JQ NIN Jay DIN Map 
Grave of Hobas, servant of Hava, son of Abd-Eshmun.‘ 


The scriptural form corresponding to NuB {2}, Nebo, is found as 
a local name in the domains of the children of Sheth. Mount 
Nebo was the most elevated part of the Abarim or Moabite moun- 
tains, in which that tribe pastured their flocks. Its being charac- 
terized as the summit of the high-land, nappn WN, suggests the 
most probable situation of the height called Mount Nebo, as the 
watershed which separates the valley of the Zurka from that of the 
Arnon, and where the latter and its tributaries take their rise. 





Hava, Life, is a synonym of Astarte, 





* Falbe, Carthaye. 
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From this high ground, the vapoury vale of the Jordan might be 
just discernible, the mountains of Judea looming in the far dis- 
tange above it. It is a strange coincidence and worthy of a passing 
notice, that there, on a mountain dedicated by name to the pri- 
meval mythical embodiment of the Fountain of Religion and 
Knowledge, that great lawgiver died, whose books are our founda- 
tion of religion—our treasury of all knowledge in History and 
Antiquity ;—though no man knoweth his grave to this day. 


Renrv. Remphan. 


From his attributes, RENPU was undoubtedly a secondary form 
of Sheth, the Helper as the Avenger, the warrior-god fighting for 
his children. His figure, in Egypt, is only found on tablets, and 
does not belong to the Pantheon of that land. It corresponds to 
the Egyptian Baro or Baal. His characteristic emblem is the 
head of an oryx or a mountain gazelle, which appears projecting 
from his forehead. This same head is a very prominent emblem 
among the sacred vessels of the Rephaim; quite as much so as 
that of the cow-headed Ashtaroth. In the origin, he was very 
probably represented with the head of that animal. 

In Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s illustrations of the Egyptian Pan- 
theon, two single representations of this god are given, which 
differ very slightly in their accessories. Their Egyptian costume 
(for they wear the crown of the Upper country) shows that the 
must have been executed for a devotee residing in the Thebaid. 
In the first figure, Renpu is in a walking attitude, armed to the 
teeth ; he brandishes a battle-axe over his head with his right 
hand, while his left grasps a shield and spear ; a quiver is slung to 
his back. The other figure is seated, and has the battle-axe and 
shield, but neither spear nor quiver.‘ 

In the triad of the tablet of Kaha, Renpu stands on a pedestal 
on the left of Astarta-Ken. His right hand holds the long spear, 
his left the emblem of life. He has no crown, but only the simple 
fillet and tie round his hair, like that of the Horite chiefs ; and 
the distinctive oryx’s head projecting in front. But what is most 
worthy of attention in this representation, is the form and cut of 
his beard. Nothing can be more un-Egyptian. It is the peculiar 
angular clipped beard characteristic of those among the Rephaim 
race who wear any beard. We need not ask why they affected 
that particular fashion: their god was shaved so ! 

One of the Khorsabad sculptures given in Mr. ra ie work 
on Nineveh contains the figure of Baal, in an attitude and with 
emblems as evidently copied from the attributes of Sheth the war- 





t Wilkinson, Anc. Egyp., vol. v. pl. 69. 
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rior, as those of the Assyrian Astarte were from the Atesh of 
Shittim. The god is walking ; he has an axe in his right hand, 
and in his left a bundle of either arrows or thunderbolts. He 
wears, of course, the Assyrian costume, and his head is adorned 
with a double pair of horns, but the oryx-emblem is absent. 
However, as we know from the Egyptian monumental notices 
that Sheth, and Baal or ‘ Baro who smites his enemies,’ are the 
same god, the one in his proper local name, the other in a special 
character, his identity with the Egyptianized Renpu is substan- 
tiated by the Assyrian copy of the latter bearing the name of the 
one with the form of the other. By tracing this god to his origi- 
nal form and home, we obtain another interesting elucidation of a 
very obscure passage of Scripture: the much-commented and 
never-explained Amos v. 26, 27. I have already remarked on 
the misappropriation of the epithet }1"3 to the goddess Ken ; I have 
therefore only to follow up the clue to its right appropriation. 
This is suggested, and as we shall find, correctly, by the Septua- 
gint substitute ‘Pa:pav, or according to the quotation in Acts vii. 
*Peugav. There translators, residing in Egypt at a period when 
its hieroglyphic writing and mythological system were known mat- 
ters of every-day teaching, appear to have availed themselves of 
the knowledge that the tutelar god Sheth of the Midianite region 
was sUTH'’sH or Sothis, patronymic of the brilliant dog-star," 
and that Renpu or Remphan was particularly his local character 
in Ken, to point out the ultimate application of the vague epithet 
j2, ‘the Incandescent,’ to the god it meant, by substituting his 
name, and thus rendering it perfectly clear who was the ‘ star-god’ 
in the explanatory verse that follows. 
‘ The sacrifices, and the offering, 
Did ye present them unto Me 
In the desert, forty years, O ye sons of Israel 2’ 


Hes. | SEPT. 
Ye bore the shrine of your ‘ Molech,’ Ye bore the shrine of Molech, 
And the Burning-object (chiun) of your images, | And the star of your god 
The Star of your god Raiphan (for chiun), their images 
Which ye made for yourselves.* Which ye made for yourselves. 


We need not inquire which of these various distributions is the 
most likely to be the authentic reading: that is a question of 
verbal criticism foreign to the present subject. All that concerns 
us is the fact that surn‘sH or Sothis was the patron of the dog- 
star, the Chiun, }1°3, or ‘Incandescent ;’ and that he was also 
Renpu, Raiphan, or Remphan; and that this identity, notorious 





“ Bunsen, Eyypt’s Place, vol. i. p. 429, 
* This may be translated ‘ Your images of the Incandescent,’ ‘ Your Star-god.’ 
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in Egypt, and well known to the Greek interpreters, dictated their 
substitution of the name Renpu for the epithet Chiun (}*"?). 

The crux ansata held by Renpu in the tablet group deserves a 
remark. As it is the well known hieroglyphic emblem of life, 
generally put into the hands of Egyptian divinities, it might here 
be taken for an Egyptian conventionality. But the spoils of the 
Rephaim in the triumphs of Seti-Menephtah shut out this supposi- 
tion, for among these, that very emblem forms a conspicuous 
object, beautifully ornamented. A vessel among the LtT-Nn (Ela- 
thite) spoils is formed by the cross; two kneeling figures of men 
support the arms, and the effigies of two gods, Ashtaroth and 
a surmount the circular upper limb. In another, among the 
spoils of the suet’ra (Emim), the cross is supported by the oryx- 
head of Renpu, but the effigy over the top is obliterated. The 
specimen among the spoils of the ranr Anakim is not ornamented 
with any effigies of gods.» 


Anxk. Anak, Onka. 


Onka is well known to antiquity as a great Phoenician goddess. 
Pausanias regards her as the Athene of ‘Thebes in Beeotia, where, 
like the Egyptian prototype of Athene, nerru, she was worshipped 
in a temple without a roof; and her establishment there is quite 
in harmony with the tradition that ascribes the foundation of 
Thebes to Cadmus the Phenician. From what we have seen of 
the children of Anak, it is manifest that she was the tutelar genius 
and patronymic of their nation, which by its name pypsy, Onkites, 
justly claims to be the original people from whom the a 
Phoenicians was derived, though we find it applied in after-times 
to a different people. 

The costume of the gods is generally borrowed from that of the 
people. I have already had occasion to notice the identity of the head 
attire of the Philistians, and that of the Egyptian goddess anx ; 
the resemblance is not only in the circular crown of upright feathers 
which crests the cap, but in the form of the cap itself.* This indi- 
cates a particular locality—Southern Palestine—as the original 
seat of a divine impersonation, which we nevertheless find extend- 
ing at the earliest period of Egyptian history to beyond the 
cataracts of the Nile; since ANxK is found there as a member of 
the northern Ethiopian triad. She was honoured as a contemplar 
deity throughout all Egypt, though we must go out of Egypt to 
find her territorial and primary seat. The only Egyptian goddess 








Y See note * for references. : 

* Compare the goddess ank nursing the king, Rosel., Mon. Stor., pl. 62, s. 4, 
with the battle-scene (127 and 131) of Medinet Abou, and the figure of ANK in 
Wilkinson's Anc, Eqyp., vol. v. pl. 48, part 2. 
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besides aNK, who wears the same head-dress, is PE or TPE, the 
personification of the celestial firmament on monuments of the 
remotest antiquity. 

On an inscription of the Ptolemaic period, in the island of 
Sehayl, immediately below the first cataract, the Greek form of 
her’name is given as ‘’Avouxn, called also Ecria.’* As the Grecian 
Aphrodite, in her attributes, was connected with the Athor of the 
Rephaim, though she had nothing in common with that of the 
Egyptians—so we shall find the Grecian Hestia (Vesta) connected 
in hers only with the ank of the Rephaim, having nothing in 
common with the Egyptian goddess. Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
gives a copy of a tried in the temple of Denderah, composed of 
Isis, Horus, and Nephthys, in which the latter is styled ‘ NEB’TEI, 
the Saviour-sister, ANK. » Here, the Egyptians themselves, in 
an orthodox temple-representation, admit that the mythical Neph- 
thys, sister of Osiris, Horus, and Sheth, and wife of the latter, is 
one and the same with her who in her territorial character is called 
ANK. Now, in this identity alone can we understand her being 
identified with the Grecian Hestia or Vesta. The name of Neph- 
thys, which gives her character, is in its Egyptian etymology, ‘ The 
lady over the abode.’* This ascribes the very same character to 
her, as the Greek “Eoria, the goddess guardian of the household 
and domestic hearth. The Greeks recognized this character in 
ANK, and yet it could only suit her, from her being also ‘ NEB‘TEI, 
the Saviour sister. The Greek parentage of Hestia also agrees 
with that of Nephthys, as Seb and Netpe are the Egyptian cor- 
respondents of Chronos and Rhea, parents of Vesta. 

‘Nephthys, the Saviour-sister,’ was the consort of Sheth. It 
was a beautiful idea, thus to subdivide the Power that averts Evil 
into a masculine and a feminine impersonation ; the former, as 
teaching man to defend his person and father-land,—the latter, as 
presiding over his hearth and home! 

Nephthys, the Saviour-sister, ANK, has also another character, 
in which she assumes a more active office as protectress of her 
children. This form is also common to the Egyptian and proto- 
Pheenician goddesses ; for Onka was regarded as the Athene of 
Beeotia, Pallas the warrior, the shield and champion of her votaries ; 
and Neith, the territorial divinity of Sais in Lower Egypt—Neith, 
the prototype of Athene, and patronym of Athens, which was 
founded by a colony of emigrants from Sais,—even Neith herself 
was only regarded in Egypt as a derivative form of ANK, ANK as 





* Wilkinson, Anc, Egyp., vol. v. p. 26. 

» Ibid., vol. iv. p. 438. 

* ‘Her name consists of a bowl, called neb, placed upon a house, answering to 
EI or TEI.’ —Ibid, 
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the warrior goddess. A very important representation of her in 
that character, at Thebes, is given in Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s 
valuable collection of Egyptian divinities, where she is figured 
with a bow and arrows in her hand; the name on her legend 
is TH'NTH-ANK. And an equally explicit admission of the identity 
of Neith with Onka in her warlike character, on the part of her 
children in Palestine, will be found on the person of the chief of 
the Anakim who represents the Temauu race (or Rephaim) in the 
tomb of Seti-Menephtah ;° but if we would feel the full value of 
its testimony, we must recur to the mysterious prohibition in Lev. 
xix. 27, which has already received, in part, so striking an illus- 
tration in the monumental representations of some branches of that 
extraordinary people. 

‘Ye shall not round off the extremity (of the hair on) your 
heads, neither shalt thou destroy the extremity of thy beard: Ye 
shall not make incisions in your flesh for a corpse, nor put upon 
yourselves ypyp nan> the writing (or impression) of a token-mark : 
I am Jenovan!’ 

We know that the first of these prohibitions aimed at a religious 
demonstration we have traced home to the Amalekites : the second 
at the national token of the whole Rapha race without exception. 
The third was probably one of their customs, since it is alluded to 
as a rite of the priests of Baal in cases of peculiar solemnity.’ 
But at what people and at what religious custom did the fourth 
specially point ? 

The son of Anak, in the Theban tomb painting, bears the an- 
swer on his person. Details of costume are here given, which 
would be superfluous, confusing, and irrelevant in an_ historical 
subject ; but in a representation iutended to exhibit the charac- 
teristic customs of the races whom the great Theban king claimed 
as his subjects, it was indispensable to express them. All the 
minutiz of his costume are therefore given with scrupulous pre- 
cision; and, among other things, we observe certain marks con- 
spicuously painted or tattooed on the fore part of the bare arm and 
leg of this Anakite chief—an unknown object of a very peculiar form, 
and certainly not put there for ornament, for it is not a flower, nor 
an animal, nor any natural object that might be regarded as orna- 
mental. It is simply the well-known figure conventionally called 


4 Wilkinson, Anc. Eyyp., vol. iv. pl. 28, fig. 1. TI understand from Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson that this interesting representation is of Pharaonic age. 

© Vide Rosellini, Mon. Storici, pl. 155. 

f Compare 1 Kings xviii. 28. Herodotus relates a practice of the Arabians of 
Jenysus, analogous to this, when they make a solemn pledge, A man, who stands 
between the contracting parties, grazes the skin of the hand of each with a sharp 
stone, and with a shred of their garment dipped in the blood he anoints seven 
stones lying between them, invoking Orotal and Alilat. Thalia, 8. 
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a shuttle by hieroglyphists (though it rather resembles a bracelet), 
which is employed in Egyptian inscriptions to write the name of 
Neith, or as the determinative of the name when written phoneti- 
cally, nTH. It is the goddess’s primeval symbol, and it is the 
religious and national token-mark of a son of aANxK, imprinted on 


his person. 

This fact speaks for itself; it needs no comment. On the walls 
of their sanctuaries, the Egyptians admit that their great local 
goddess Neith is only a form of AnkK ; and the children of Anak 
boast of their allegiance to her as the patroness of their homestead 
by bearing upon their flesh before the face of their enemies the 
protecting name of Neith! ¢ 

The statement of Pausanias that Onka in the character of 
Athene was the deity honoured by the Thebans and Gephyreans 
of Beeotia, is thus doubly verified. The exile Phoenician chief in- 
troduced the tutelar genius of his father-land under the form that 
had been most honoured by his people —their defender in danger. 
But that, as in Egypt, was only a secondary character of ‘ the Lady 
over the home, the Saviour-sister, ANK.’ She is also to be met 
with by name in this secondary character on her own soil, under 
the corresponding forms of anatH and THANATH, and is figured 
by that name, anTa, in Egypt ; so that we can place side by side 
and compare the nerru-ANkK of the Egyptians with her not less 
ancient counterpart, the Anath-Onka of the Rephaim. 

ANTA. ANATH. Th-anath. 

ANTA is thus a deity analogous to RENPU ; a modified form of 
the Averter of Evil. She bears the same relation to NEB’T’EI ANK, 
Protectress of the Homes of the children of Anak, that RENPU does 
to suTu, protector of the children of Sheth; being the patronym 
of their land in the special character of Protectress of the national 
Homestead. She then bears warlike attributes corresponding to 
those of the Egyptian Neith-Ank. 

ANTA is not a member of the Egyptian pantheon, and is not 
found in any temple." She is depicted in the lower compartment 








8 Since the above was written, Sir Gardner Wilkinson has mentioned to me two 
other instances he has met with in Egypt of AnK and neTu being identified with 
each other. I quote from his own communication on the subject :—‘ That this 

oddess (ANK), the Egyptian Vesta, was a character of Neith is evident, as we find 
& on an ancient tablet in the island of Sehayl, as well as in the Temple of Phile ; 
the former of Pharaonic, the latter of Ptolemaic time. She is called ank, lady of 
the land of Neith.’ 

These two instances are very valuable; 1stly, as corroborating the view I ex- 
pressed above, that Neith and Ank are only two forms of the same primary cha- 
racter, Nephthys, guardian of the house, wife of the defender of the land; 2ndly, 
as showing, by the dates of the two representations referred to, the antiquity and 
persistency of that opinion in Egypt; 3rdly, as proving the orthodoxy of that 
opinion, by the fact of its being confessed in a templar representation, 

» Vide also Wilkinson, Anc. Egyp., vol. v. pl. 70, part 1. 
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of the tablet of Kaha in our Museum, receiving offerings from the 
wife and family of that functionary; the upper compartment 
being occupied by the great national triad. She sits on a throne, 
brandishing the same battle-axe as Renpu, with one hand, and 
holding a shield and lance in the other. She wears the crown of 
Upper Egypt, like the single figures of Renpu, and for the same 
reason, her devotees being residents in that country ; but with this 
difference, that it is decorated with two feathers. A crest of two 
feathers we know to be a characteristic point of costume among 
some Anakim tribes; they are a very conspicuous ornament on the 
figure who bears the hieroglyph of Neith on his limbs. This 
being a national peculiarity, it was necessary to introduce it in the 
costume of the goddess of the nation. Consequently, the Egyptian 
artisan who executed the figure has rather awkwardly tried to 
combine it with the conical cap of the Upper country, which 
custom required she should wear in Egypt, by fixing the two fea- 
thers up the side of the cap. 

This distinctive feature of costume suggests, that in order to 
distinguish their tribe by some outward token, the Philistine chil- 
dren of Onka had adopted the badge of the goddess of the land 
in her domestic character, the simple Onka-Nephthys, the Guar- 
dian ; whereas the mountain-tribe, who garrisoned the fortresses, 
had given the preference to that which indicated her bellicose 
attributes, Onka-Anath the Defender. 

Among the mutilated sculptures of Beit-el-Wally,' illustrating 
the early campaigns of Rameses II., there occurs a subject which 
enables us to identify the emblem of Anath among the sacred 
symbols of the Rephaim. The king is engaged in single combat 
with a chief whose imperfect costume makes it uncertain whether 
he be one of the Anakim, or of the sHasu of the Upper mwa, or 
Jerusalem region; the head-dress square-cut behind and short 
kilt being common to both. Rameses of course is giving his enemy 
the cowp de grace ; and, as if to show that even the tutelar goddess 
of his enemies had forsaken them, she is introduced joining the 
king in his attack, under the form of a dog, a domestic dog with a 
collar on: over its head is the name ‘ Anta the Goddess.’ 

Now, among the spoils of Seti-Menephtah there is a vase 
crowned with lotuses and buds, in three rows, of a beautiful form, 
apparently representing the land and the river; and on the foot 
of the vase, supporting it like the other sacred emblems we know 
to be gods, are two dogs. It is the only instance of this animal’s 
being found among these objects, and it occurs among the spoils 


of the ut-N, dependency of the children of Sheth. The faithful 





i Rosellini, Mon. Storici, pl. 66. 
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and watchful ee er is a very appropriate emblem to typify 
the Protectress of the Homestead. 

The name of Anath occurs in the geographical notices of Scrip- 
ture ; there waa a Beth-Anath, n3y-n3, in northern Canaan, Ana- 
thoth, nin3y, near Jerusalem, and Beth-Anoth in southern Judea. 

The form Thanath, ra-nru, in which the feminine particle ap- 
wy combined with the name, is of frequent occurrence on 

heenician inscriptions. It is found on the Punic tablet quoted 
above ; and shows that the goddess was greatly venerated by the 
Tyrian colony of Carthage. As Anata and Anaitis, she was also 
extensively honoured in the land northward of Pheenicia, even to 
the confines of Armenia. 


HOR. HAROERI. Horus. 


It hitherto appears that four out of the five gods to whom the 
five supernumerary days of the year were dedicated by the Egyp- 
tians, are the types into which the chief and tutelar gods of the 
Rephaim are ultimately resolvable : Osiris and Isis as the givers 
of Efe —Sheth and Nephthys as the Averters of Evil. This leaves 
a reasonable probability that the fifth member of this mythical 
family— Horus the Protector—was not unrepresented in the pan- 
theon of the Rephaim. 

Hor, or Haroeri, brother of Osiris, is also called ut, ‘ the Shelter,’ 
and HOoR-HT, under which names he is figured either with a 
hawk’s head, or as the well known winged globe, the Agathodemon 
of Egypt. Now, according to Eusebius, the Agathodemon of the 
Pheenicians also had a hawk’s head ;* and this statement is not 
inconsistent with the fact that among the spoils of their precursors, 
the Rephaim, there occurs a sacred vessel with the head of a hawk, 
eagle, or rapacious bird of some kind, on its cover. 

Certain local names in their land, by their repetition, would also 
testify to the worship of Horus. ‘There was a Beth-Horon in 
Judea, and another in Shittim, and also Horon-aim, the double- 
city of Hor. On the frontier of southern Judea we find the 
fortress of Aroér ; another Aroér on the Arnon, on the frontier of 
Moab ; a third ‘ before Rabbah,’ on the frontier of the Zuzim ; as 
if frontier cities were specially committed to his guardianship. 
Whether this form of the Divine Protector was selected by the 
Amalekites as the watchers of the nation, is a question which may 
be further suggested by the name they gave to the form of the 
Universal Osiris they especially reverenced—Oro-tal. The syl- 
lable Tar or TAL occurs so often as a mere addition to the name, 





k Eusebius, Prep. Ev. 1.10. Vide Rosellini, Mon. Storici, pl. 48. 
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among those of the Shethite chiefs drowned before Atesh,™ that it 
appears very probable it was only a title or compound, of which 
the power is not known; and that nor is the radical name of 
the god referred to by Herodotus in his account of the Arabians 
of Jenysus. 


Aon. Oannes. Dagon. 


The figure of the Chaldean Oannes, discovered on the sculptured 
remains of ancient Nineveh, is valuable in two respects ; firstly, in 
that it enables us to reunite him by name to the Mizraimite On, 
his original; and by his form, to the particular portion of the 
Mizraimite people inhabiting Pelesheth and its dependencies. 
Secondly, in that the mythical account by Berosus," of the manner 
in which Oannes first made himself known on the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, by rising from the sea to instruct the Chaldeans in 
all religious and useful knowledge, implies that a certain learned 
and civilised people, who uavigated those seas, were the medium 
of those communications, and taught in his name; whence the 
great probability that the other gods of the same people, found in 
company with Oannes, were also introduced by that people. 

erodotus says that the early maritime settlements of the 
Pheenicians were on the Erythrean Sea. Under that name he of 
course could not mean the Canaanites, who never extended beyond 
the Jordan. Neither must we apply this statement to the nation 
who more strictly claim the name of Phcenicians—the children of 
Onka—since they were an inland tribe of the great parent nation, 
extending by the Philistine branch to the Mediterranean in quite 
another direction. These, however, were only part of a whole ; amem- 
ber of that great body whose wealthiest commercial establishments 
were on the Elanitic Gulf, and whose ships had navigated the Ery- 
threan Sea to the south, while their caravans brought merchandise 
across the Arabian desert from the north, for many ages before 
the wilds of Greece had received from their western colonies the 
elementsfof her arts, letters, and civilization. Although Herodotus 
has evidently put one part of the nation for another, his statement 
is based on a truth; for the ‘ Pheenicians’ read the ‘ Rephaim,’ 
and it becomes strictly correct. As early as the period of 
Thothmes III.—while Joseph was living in Egypt—when the 
great nation, her rival, was beginning to decline, and its emigrant 





™ Out of twelve legible names, in the legends over their floating bodies, four pre- 
sent this compound: TAR-KANUNASA, TAR-KATI, TEKA-TAR, and sAP-TAR, besides 
beginning another mutilated name. The reader will bear in mind that L andr 
are represented in Egyptian by the same character. Rosellini, Mon. Storici, pl. 
109, 110. 

" Cory’s Ancient Fragments, p. 28. 
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kindred from Lower Egypt were founding settlements in the Pelo- 

mnesus, while shone at Palestine were concentrating all their 
orces from far and near to resist the Egyptian invading power ; even 
so early do we find the name of the Horite city Elath, ur-n'nu, 
bringing to the treasury of the conqueror the tribute of the wealth 
she had amassed in her traffic with the Euphratesian regions of 
SAENKAR (Shinar, spy) and a (Babel, 533).° 

Oannes, Qav~-ns, thus introduced into the East, is merely the 
Hebrew Aon, ix, with a Greek case-termination; and the He- 
brew form is only a transcript of an ancient Coptic word which, 
according to Champollion, signifies ‘to enlighten.’ 

Aon was the original name of the god worshipped in the great 
sanctuary of Heliopolis, which is called in Scripture by its 
name, Beth-Aon, the ‘ house of On,’ as well as by its translation, 
Beth-Shemesh, the ‘house of the sun.’ The language that ex- 
plains a local god’s name, surely points out the nation who first 
worshipped him under that name. The primitive Aon was there- 
fore the ‘enlightener of man,’ to a people speaking the primitive 
language, out of which the Coptic sprang; and such a people were 
the Caphtorim of Lower Egypt, whom we afterwards find esta- 
blished among the Philistines in Palestine. Under this pure 
— attribute, the Supreme God was known to the ancient 

eliopolitans, and continued to be an object of secret adoration 
by the religious conservatives of the land, its priests, who veiled 
under the garb of mysteries and initiations the purer Mizraimite 
worship of their ancestors, long after the subjection of Lower 
Egypt to the Thebans ; long after the dominant race had identified 
this god with their Ra or Sun, which appeared his most fitting 
emblem. Nevertheless, in the popular religion—that of the rulers, 
who commanded, and of the people, who must obey—Aon gradually 
glided into the mixed Sun-god Ra, of the Egyptian astro-mytho- 
logical system; in the same way that Thoth, the early instructor 
of the Mizraim in letters, arts, science, and the division of time, 
according to their ancestral traditions, had the moon, the natural 
divider of time, placed under his care. 

The ancient Mizraimite name Aon is never mentioned as a 
synonym of Ra by the Egyptians themselves. Except in the 
name of their month Padni, we only meet with the primeval name 
among the kindred races out of Egypt, as that of a contemplar 
god worshipped under the same attributes; or learn its former 
existence in Egypt obliquely, from extra-Egyptian sources. As 
under the prescribed form of the state religion, he was named Ra, 





° Birch on the Statistical Tablet of Karnak, Trans. R, S. of Literature, vol. ii. 
New Series. 
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and identified with the sun, the physical light,—the sanctuary of 
Heliopolis, in Scripture is alluded to either as Beth-Aon, the House 
of Aon, or as Beth-Shemesh, the House of the Sun. And the 
Egyptian name of the city in the Mosaic period, when the Delta 
was annexed to Egypt, is accordingly found as pony Ra-meses, 
the birth-place of Re rendered b the Greeks Heliopolis, city of 
the Sun. An explanatory gloss of the Septuagint translators, sub- 
sequently copied into the text, and thus most fortunately preserved, 
intimates their knowledge that the Aon of which Joseph’s father- 
in-law was priest was the same as Heliopolis, and their accuracy 
as to that reference is proved by the priest’s official name, yrp°pi5 
Pet-Ph-Ra, dedicated to Ra.? 

Aon, the divine enlightener of men, was therefore the patrony- 
mic god of ‘the land of Rameses’ or ‘Goshen.’ His outward 
symbol was a young bull. In the ancient Egyptian language the 
same hieroglyphic denotes a bull and a chief.1 In the Hebrew, 
likewise, the name of a bull (7}v’) is derived from the root -y, to rule. 
Such is the simple origin of all sacred symbols. It is only our 
ignorance of an ancient people’s language that leaves the import 
of their emblems a mystery. In Egypt a live animal was substi- 
tuted for the ideagraph, in after-times: Manetho gives the reign 
of Kaiechos, second king of the Thinite dynasty, a descendant of 
Menes, as the era of the innovation that brought in the worship of 
a living animal-symbol. It formed no part of the original Miz- 
raimite system. 

The worship of Aon under the tauriform emblem is also clearly 
traceable in the land of the Rephaim ; Beth-E] is called Beth-Aon 
in Josh. vii. 2, and 1 Sa. xii. 5. Hosea also alludes to ‘the 
calves of Beth-Aon,’ Ch. iv. 15; v. 8; x. 5. The name, as Beit- 
Tn, is still extant. It was the antiquity of this symbol of local 
worship at Beth-El which induced Jeroboam to select the spot for 
its restoration. We now refer to the Egyptian monuments. After 
the defeat of the suas‘u in the upper MNA or Shepherd region, 
Seti Menephtah presents their spoils to Amun ; among them is 
conspicuous a beautiful vase, on the cover of which the emblema- 
tical bull is represented, leaping among the water-plants. Another 
bull, standing on a pedestal, forms the cover of a tall urn among 








P Wilkinson, Anc. Egyp., vol. iv. p. 301. 

4 The root ka in Egyptian is a bull; and also to set up; corresponding to the 
Hebrew 8W3, from which N°, a prince, literally a superior. 

t Rosellini, Mon. Storici, pl. 52. There is also a bull-headed urn among the 
spoils of the Anakim of Taut, pl. 56, and of the sHeT’TA, pl. 59. These are known 
from the Ashtaroth urns by the absence of the disk, and the head being in profile. 
The entire figure of a bull on the top of a beautiful lotus-plant vase also occurs 
among the sHET’TA symbols. 
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the same spoils, similar to those crowned with the emblems of 
Ashtaroth and Renpu. This bull of Aon was the golden calf of 
the Exodus—the consecrated emblem of the ruler of Goshen; its 
living exemplar was called Mnevis at Heliopolis, and Apis at 
Memphis. 

The maritime Aon, or Phoenician and Chaldean Oannes, is a 
symbolical form peculiar to the people of the sea-coast, Pelesheth. 
It is the Dag-on or Fish-on of Scripture, compounded of 35, fish, 
and }), contracted form of the name of the god. I have a copy of 
an ancient coin in the British Museum, which represents Dagon 
on one side, and a ship on the other. ‘The god has a human head 
and arms, and the tail of a dolphin. In his right hand he holds a 
fish with its head upwards, in his left another with its head down- 
wards. This ingenious hieroglyphic signifies that in the land over 
which Aon, the enlightener of men, ruled and guided the sun, it 
began its course on land, in the east (the front), figured by the 
human fore-part ; and ended it in the sea in the west (the back), 
figured by the hind part of a maritime creature. It reached its 
greatest elevation at the right hand of the god, 7. e. the south,— 
this is implied by the fish looking upward ; and it sank below the 
horizon at Ais left, the north; this is expressed by the fish going 
down. Such an emblem must have been designed in a country of 
which it accurately described the geographical bearings ;—one with 
the continent eastward, and a western sea; and, moreover, for the 
emblem to be intelligible, it requires that the mode of orientation 
which refers the east to the front, the west to the back, &c. should 
be customary in the language of the country. These conditions 
are fulfilled in Palestine alone,—in the region of the maritime 
proto-Pheenicians, where we find the Scriptural Philistines, wor- 
shippers of Dagon. And they must have introduced it into Baby- 
lonia, for there the emblem loses all its descriptive significance, and 
consequently it never could have been framed in that country. 

The Oannes of Chaldea, by the internal evidence of his repre- 
sentation and his Coptic name, confirms the admission of Berosus 
that he was introduced into that country by foreigners. His figure 
in the Khorsabad sculptures only differs from the original type in 
that it wears the Assyrian costume. He has a double pair of 
horns ; his geographical emblems, the human fore part and fish’s 
tail, the right hand pointing upwards and the left downwards, are 
preserved ; but the accessory fishes are absent. 

The form of Dagon in both representations illustrates with a 
singularly circumstantial precision the allusion to the catastrophe 


of his fall, in 1 Sa. v. 4, ‘ Behold, Dagon was prostrate with his 
face to the ground before the ark of the Lord ; the head of Dagon 
and both the palms of his hands being cut off upon the threshold : 
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only the dagon of him (7. e. the fish part) remained.’ If such a 
figure as the Khorsabad subject were cut in stone, and its upper 
part happened to separate from the stump at the waist, the weight 
of the two projecting arms would inevitably bring the trunk down 
on its face ; the two hands first, and then the head, being broken 
off by the fall. 

There are two sites extant by name as Beth-Dagon, in Pales- 
tine ; one near the coast near Ekron, and one east of Shechem. 

The Philistine form of Ashtaroth was a feminine Dagon; the 
Greek equivalents only of her name are known as Atargatis* or 
Derketo. The Atargateum at Karnion is referred to in 2 Mace. 
xii. 21-26, as a place difficult to besiege or even to approach, taken 
by Judas. It thus appears that the maritime Aphrodite was a 
contemplar deity with that of the inland Rephaim, or rather was 
considered as a local form of the same impersonation. In referring 
to her temple at Ashkalon,‘ plundered by the Scythians, Herodotus 
calls her Aphrodite-Urania, without distinction as to her fishy 
attribute. 


PTHAH. * 


Although Memphis, the capital of Middle Egypt, was the cen- 
tral locality from whence the particular impersonation of the crea- 
tive power called Pthah first emanated and was a by the 
Mizraimite nation, this god claims a place in the pantheon of the 
Rephaim as a contemplar deity. It is interesting to find by the 
geographical reference of Josh. xv. 9, to the ‘ Waters of Neph- 
toah,’ near the entrance of the valley of the Rephaim, that the 
primitive Pthah, parent of the Cabiri or great gods of the Pelasgic 
or proto-Pheenician races, had a temple within a few miles of 
Jerusalem, prior in antiquity perhaps to the metropolis of Middle 
Egypt; for nina), Nephtoah (read without the points), is letter for 
letter the same name as that by which Moses designates the Mem- 
phite family oynns), Naphtuhim, and means ‘ the abode of Pthah.”" 

Two forms of Pthah were reverenced in Egypt. Of the The- 
banized form we need not speak ; that which concerns us is the 
primeval god, the entrance, opening, or cause of the entering-in of 
existence, nnd. Under the Theban system of modifying without 
abolishing the existing state of things in Mizraim, the name of 





* These two corrupted and incomplete forms may perhaps correct one another, 
and reveal the primitive etymon of the name, Der =Atar, aT-Hor; and yar=)1, 
the fish, reversed, translated by «nros, a marine animal; the maritime Athor, or 
‘abode of Horus.’ 

* Herod., Clio, 105. 

" Na or No, an Egyptian formative of locality; No-Amun, }i2¥ N32, Thebes 
(Nahum iii. 8); apparently akin to the Hebrew 7113, and the Greek + 'y to dwell. 

I 
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Pthah was not changed, though it has no known sense in the lan- 
guage of Egypt ; but it was given to a new form of the same god, 
an upright mummy-shaped figure ; and the more ancient character 
was then distinguished by a qualifying name, Pthah-Sokar-Osiri. 
The monumental effigies of the god bearing this name* shew him 
to be the Great Lord of the mysterious rites, referred to by Hero- 
dotus, whose time-honoured and most sacred effigy was in the form 
of a pigmy man like the figures called by the Phenicians Pataikos 
ge of Ptah), which they fixed to the prows of their vessels. 
f an emblem is understood, its object is fulfilled; but to us it 
seems a strange expedient to suggest so abstruse and majestic an 
idea as that of the Anwioupyds, ‘maker of the people” at the 
entering in of its existence on earth, through so contemptible a 
medium as an unperfected representation of his own work—an un- 
developed human being—a stunted and deformed little pigmy ! 
The Theban form of Pthah varied the expression of the same 
conception by a figure wrapped up in bandages—undisclosed ; and 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson mentions a very curious illustration of the 
notion embodied in this impersonation—the door or opening of the 
creative act—the Creator designing his work by a representation of 
Pthah tracing with a reed the outline of a human figure..—F. C. 








ON THE GREEK VULGATE.* 


Aut who possess any acquaintance with the Greek scriptures of 
the New Testament are aware that, during the last fifty years, 
several editions of that inspired book have issued from the press, 
differing, in some places greatly, from the textus receptus. The 
illustrious individuals, to whose exertions we are indebted for 
these works, are confessedly entitled to our highest praise for their 
unwearied zeal, vast erudition, and extensive research. It re- 
mains, however, to be inquired—how far the text which they have 
published is to be preferred to that which we previously possessed ? 
And, if we are not mistaken, the result of a really independent 
and thorough examination of the subject would be—with all in- 
telligent and devout men—the rejection of the corrected text of 
Griesbach, Lachmann, and Tischendorf, and the adoption of the 
common Stephanic and Elzevir text, of which our English Testa- 
ment is a version. It must not be inferred, from what we have 





* Wilkinson, Anc. Egyp., vol. iv. p. 253, pl. 24, fig. 2.” Ibid., p. 253, pl. 23. 
* This article is inserted in the hope and expectation that it will excite a full dis- 
cussion in this Journal of the important subject of which it treats.--Ep. J. S. Z. 
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said, that we regard the received text as in all particulars a cor- 
rect one. Indeed, it would have been little less than miraculous 
if the first editors of the New Testament, with the small number 
of manuscripts which they possessed, had given us an immaculate 
edition. Still, whilst admitting that there are many passages 
which might be corrected, by the careful collation of the many 
manuscripts which have since come to light, we believe that the 
corruptions of the so-called corrected text of Griesbach and Tisch- 
endorf, very far exceed the comparatively trifling errors of the 
textus receptus. 

Instead of occupying the reader’s time needlessly in discussing 
the new-exploded theories of Griesbach and his immediate suc- 
cessors, we propose to direct our attention to the more recent 
systems of Drs. Tischendorf and Tregelles ; the former of whom 
has lately published a fresh edition of his New Testament (Lipsiz, 
1849); the latter, the book of the Revelation, and a prospectus 
of the whole Greek Testament. 

The principle adopted by both of these distinguished scholars 
is substantially the same,—that of relying chiefly on the most an- 
cient Greek manuscripts in the formation of a text, to the entire 
neglect of the more modern or cursive manuscripts. Dr. Tischen- 
dorf includes codices from the fourth to the ninth century in his list 
of most ancient authorities. Dr. Tregelles restricts this appella- 
tion, as regards Greek manuscripts, to those written during the first 
half of this period.® 

At first sight this principle appears so plausible, that most per- 
sons we think would be disposed to give it their assent. The more 
ancient a manuscript is, the less must have been—it is natural to 
suppose—its chances of corruption. But though specious in theory, 
it is unsafe and dangerous in practice, and will altogether fail to 
furnish us, we think, with any fair idea of the state in which the 
text existed at the time to which the manuscripts referred to are 
assigned. The following are some of the reasons on which this 
opinion rests :— 

1. The fewness of the venga ay which have come down to 
us from the first six centuries—which is the period embraced by 
Dr. Tregelles’ plan—forms, we consider, a very strong argument 
against the supposition that they afford a fair idea of the Greek 

ulgate as it then existed. It is well known to all who are con- 





» * Textus petendus est unice ex antiquis testibus, et potissimum e Grecis codi- 
cibus, sed interpretationum patrumque testimoniis minime neglectis.’—Tischendorf, 
Proleg. ad Nov. Test. Gr., p. xii. Lipsiw, 1849. 

‘The text is formed on the authority of the oldest Greek manuscripts and 
versions (aided by early citations), so as to present, as far as practicable, the read- 
ings which were commonly received at the earliest period to which we can revert 
to obtain critical evidence.’— Dr. Tregelles’ Prospectus, 
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versant with the textual criticism of the New Testament, that 
the number of most ancient manuscripts is very small; whilst the 
number of those which were written since the tenth century is very 
considerable. If we except the mere fragments, whether we look 
at the Gospels, the Acts, or the Epistles, we have scarcely half a 
dozen that date back so early as the sixth century; and in the 
book of Revelation still less. On the other hand, the number of 
manuscripts of later date, written from the tenth to the fifteenth 
century, is very considerable—amounting, we believe, to four or 
five hundred in the Gospels, and more than half that number in 
the Epistles. It is manifest, then, that so small a proportion of 
copies as that of the Uncials of the first six centuries, is quite in- 
sufficient to afford any just or fair idea of the actual text of the 
New Testament in that age. 

This statement is founded upon the plain fact that, with the 
exception of the Alexandrine manuscript, which constantly differs 
from the others, we are wholly ignorant of the reai character of 
these Codices Antiquissimi. ‘That they are very ancient is allowed 
by all. But if we ask the learned men whose labours have brought 
them to our knowledge, are they genuine copies of the Greek 
Testament ?—do these most ancient manuscripts contain, sub- 
stantially at least, the text in use amongst the faithful, at the 

eriods to which critics assign them ?—no answer can be given. 

hat there were many hundreds of copies in circulation at the 
time referred to will be granted by all. The majority of these, 
we suppose, were good copies, but others were, in various ways, 
corrupt. Many were in the k nds of heretics, and moulded in 
accordance with their views. Out of all this vast number—with 
the exception of a few fragments—scarcely half a dozen manu- 
scripts in the Gospels, the same number in the Acts and Epistles, 
and still less in the Revelation, have reached our age. That these 
few copies present a fair idea of the Greek Vulgate of the early 
Church, is, then, we hold, an assumption which no critic is justified 
in making. 

2. The great - telay’& of reading discoverable in these most 
ancient codices affords further evidence, we consider, that, taken 
as a whole, they do not represent the actual state of the teztus 
receptus, in the age to which they are assigned. It is more than 
robable that, when all books were written, no copy of the 

riptures of the New Testament existed without verbal inac- 
curacies. But the discrepancies to which we refer are not mere 
verbal errors, but variations of the most serious nature—affecting 
faith and practice. We lately had occasion to examine all the 
more important passages in the Gospels where the Greek codices 
contain various readings, and found that, of manuscripts of the 
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sixth and previous centuries, B, C, D generally differed from A. 
On referring, however, to the manuscripts of the next three 
centuries, we found that the testimony of A, the celebrated 
Alexandrine manuscript, was confirmed. The great body of 
these codices, E, G, H, K, M, and some others, usually reading 
with that venerable codex, in opposition to B, C, D, and L.° 
Now that variations on important points should be found in the 
very few most ancient manuscripts which we possess, does cer- 
tainly afford a strong presumption that there are corrupt copies 
amongst them—whose evidence for or against a reading is of no 
worth. Instead, then, of blindly following the majority of the 
manuscripts of the sixth and previous centuries, as undoubtedly 
containing the received text of the early Church, the plain course 
would be, we conceive, to use all practicable means to determine 
which of these codices are best entitled to the praise of accuracy 
and truth. 

3. As matter of fact it may be added, that some of these very 
manuscripts, on the testimony of which Dr. Tischendorf and—so 
far as we can judge from his Prospectus— Dr. Tregelles, cancel 
whole passages of the Greek Vulgate, are admitted to contain 
manifold corruptions. The Codex Beze (D) abounds not only 
with orthographical errors, but with alterations and interpolations 
of various kinds. The Codex Ephremi Rescriptus (C) is said to 
be disfigured by similar errors. The Codex Regius (L in the 
Gospels), the text of which agrees with the Uncial manuscripts, 
B, C, and D, in a remarkable manner, though of a later date, is 
thought to have been written by a transcriber of extreme igno- 
rance, who probably introduced readings from various copies, or 
from the margin of the manuscript from which he copied. Some 
of these readings even make absolute nonsense of the passages 
where they occur. Griesbach himself makes the following candid 
admission of the corruptions of these highly lauded Uncials. ‘ Nul- 
lius codicis vitia de consulto me celasse aut dissimulasse ; satis 
inde patet quod innumeros gravissimosque errores in iis commissos 
codicibus, quos cateroque magni facio, velut B, C, D, L, 33, 124, 
&c., ingenue indicavi.’ Such is the character given by this 
celebrated critic of his favourite codices, yet a number of readings 
which rest, almost exclusively, on the testimony of these very ma- 
nuscripts (B, C, D, and L) have been inserted by him and Tis- 
chendorf, and—we have reason to believe—by Dr. Tregelles also, 
into their respective editions. And we can assure our readers that 





© It is a significant fact, that the ancient Peshito, which Tischendorf, with many 
others, assigns to the second century, mostly contained in such passages the readings 
of A. In some cases the other two Syriac versions agreed with the Peshito. 

4 Pref, in Nov. Test., § ii. p. 1. ' 
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they constitute the most exceptionable of all the alterations which 
the so-called corrected text exhibits. 

We submit, then, that the attempts already made, or at present 
making, to furnish us with the text prevalent in the time of Chry- 
sostom, or of Gregory the Great, by adhering to the testimony of 
the codices termed most ancient, cannot be sufficient. We are 
not in a position to do this. The materials necessary for the work 
are wanting. We must therefore be content to go back to 
that period in which the vast number of manuscripts written and 
still extant enable us with positive certainty to ascertain the state 
of the text then in use; believing, in accordance with his word, 
that the Most High would in Ais Preubdenne so order things, that 
the writings of the New Testament would be indubitably preserved 
down to “that time from all material corruption. Indeed, the hy- 
pothesis on which the system of those critics rests, who rely chiefly 
upon the testimony of ancient authority in the formation of a text, 
lies open to this fatal objection—that it throws the greatest doubt 
upon the integrity of the text of the New Testament, by supposing 
that for a period of nearly a thousand years it has existed in a 
state of grievous corruption. 

In the system adopted by the most recent editors of the Greek 
Testament, considerable importance is attached to the citations 
from the New Testament on the writings of the early fathers, 
especially of Origen, whose works it is said contain about two-thirds 
of that inspired volume. 

If these fathers coincided with each other in their quotations, 
and if their works had descended to our time substantially correct, 
there would be considerable force in the argument drawn from 
that source. But the fact is that, in both particulars, the very re- 
verse is the case. The fathers do not generally agree with one 
another except to a certain extent. And so far as they do coin- 
cide in their testimony, the fact that their writings hs been 
grievously corrupted destroys, in a great degree, the value of their 
evidence. The manuscripts from which Tertullian’s works were 
printed are said to be extremely faulty. The copies of Clement 
and Origen were corrupted even in their lifetime.‘ The copies of 
Cyprian demonstrate their own corruption, by their want of agree- 
ment among themselves. It is admitted, too, that the fathers in 
many cases quoted memoriter ; in others they adopted the argu- 
ments and the citations of each other—occasionally even quoting 

from the Heretics themselves. Griesbach, whose system rested 





© Rigalt de Tert., pref. p. 2. 
‘ See the controversy between Rufinus and Jerome, on the corruption of Origen’s 
works.—Rufin. de Adult, librorum Orig., p. 50; and Hier. Apol. adv. Ruf., lib. ii. 
c. 4, 5, p. 244, 
8 See, for instance, Tertullian de Carne Christi, cap. xix. p. 30-8. 
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upon the quotations of Origen, has conceded so much against the 
accuracy both of his writings and of the editions of his works, that 
we wonder at the place which they still occupy in the system of 
recent editors. ‘ Librarii etiam,’ says the learned critic, ‘ qui Ori- 
genis opera transcribendo propagarunt, et editores qui typis excudi 
ea curarunt, sepenumero, justo negligentiores fuerunt, in descri- 
bendis aut recensendis locis e Sacr. Serip. citatis ; eosque e codi- 
cibus junioribus aut editionibus bibliorum Gracorum quibus assueti 
ipsi erant, interpolarunt.’ In a previous passage Griesbach 
admits, too, that, in quoting Scripture, Origen frequently deserted 
his written authorities,—‘immutato uno et altero vocabulo, aut 
constructionis ordine.’ » 

As to the cursive MSS., it is admitted that a remarkable uni- 
formity exists in their readings. When we consider that they 
amount to several hundred, and have been written in various 
nations and ages, this is certainly no mean argument in favour of 
their genuineness. And though it is asserted that they have been 
altered for ecclesiastical purposes, we are not aware that any proof 
of this statement has ever been produced. Were it true, the ad- 
mitted remarkable coincidence in the readings of these manuscripts 
and the Peshito version—a document which dates from the second 
century—is quite unaccountable. 

It is worthy of notice, that out of the five Uncial manuscripts of 
the sixth and previous centuries, in the gospels—two are what are 
termed palimpsest manuscripts—that is, manuscripts from which 
the text has been erased, and other writing substituted in its 
place. These are the Codex Ephremi Rescriptus (C), and the 
Dublin Rescriptus (Z). We know not whether we are justified in 
hazarding such an opinion, but it appears by no means improbable, 
that the cause of their being thus treated was the circumstance of 
their containing a corrupt text. When we remember the state- 
ment of Griesbach respecting one of these manuscripts, the sus- 
picion seems somewhat strengthened.' 

And really the very circumstance of the continued preservation 
of the most ancient of the Uncial manuscripts during a period of 
fifteen centuries, affords some ground for the supposition that, 
being corrupt copies, they were Tong laid aside, and thus escaped 
the wear and tear under which genuine copies of the same date 
have long since perished. It is obvious, however, that the Alex- 
andrine manuscript is above the reach of such suspicion—the 
history of it having been handed down to us from immemorial 
tradition.* 








+ Symb. Crit., tom. 1, pp. cix. and eviii. 
i Griesbach, Pref. in N. T., sec. ii. p. i. 
* Woide, Pref. in Cod. Alex., p. ix, sec. xl. 
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In illustration of the above remarks in defence of the Greek 
Vulgate, we proceed to a critical examination of a few of the 
more important of those passages which have been expunged from 
the Gospels, by the German Editors of the Greek Testament, on 
er ground that they are omitted in certain of the most ancient 
codices. 


Marr. vi. 13. 
‘For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for ever. Amen.’ 


The doxology at the end of the Lord’s prayer is omitted, not 
merely by Griesbach and Tischendorf, but likewise by most other 
editors of the Greek Testament. We have given our best atten- 
tion to the subject, and cannot but think that the evidence in its 
favour outweighs all that has been adduced against it. 

As regards manuscript authority, it is wanting, according to 
Tischendorf, in B, D, and Z, three of the most ancient Uncial 
manuscripts, which are known to us, also in the cursive codices, 
1, 17, 118, 130, 209. On the other hand, it is found in A, and, 
according to Scholz, in all the manuscripts which he inspected and 
collated (except those just mentioned), and these include the 
Uncial manuscripts, E, K, L, M, 8. 

The versions in which the clause is wanting are, according 
to Tischendorf, the Vulgate, most manuscripts of the Italic, the 
Coptic, the Arabic of the Polyglot, and some manuscripts; the 
Persian according to one text, and the Anglo-Saxon. On refer- 
ring to Scholz for the versions in which it is found—Tischendorf 
usually gives only the testimony against the readings rejected 
by him—we find they are the following :—the ancient Syriac, 
the Jerusalem Syriac Lectionary, and the Philoxenian Syriac ; 
the Arabic according to the edition of Erpenius, the Persian 
according to one text; the A®thiopic, the Armenian, the Geor- 
gian, the Gothic, the Slavonic, a very few manuscripts of the 
Coptic, the Sahidic, and some Latin manuscripts. 

‘o sum up the evidence for and against this passage, it 
appears that we have three Uncial manuscripts against its au- 
thenticity, in opposition to six in favour of it. The greater 
antiquity of the former three, however, which range from the 
fourth to the sixth century, must be set against the greater 
number of the latter, which reach from the eighth to the tenth 
century. In cursive manuscripts, however, the authorities may 
almost be said to be all on the side of the genuineness of the 
clause; only five codices being known which omit it, against 
the numerous copies which contain it. These five codices too, 
except one, which is of the tenth century, are comparatively 
modern; whilst of the vast number which contain the passage, 
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many are of the tenth century, many more of the eleventh, and a 
vast number of the twelfth. 

The majority of ancient versions, we have seen, contain the 
clause. This is a circumstance of great weight—the ancient 
versions being uniformly regarded by critics as most important 
witnesses in the case of passages and clauses. In the number of 
those versions in which it occurs, we find the Peshito, or ancient 
Syriac, a document, as is generally agreed, of the second cen- 
tury. We infer, then, that, at that early period, it formed a part 
of the Gospel by Matthew. 

The passage is found in some of the Fathers of the early 
Church, the Apost. Constitt., Chrysostom several times, and 
Isidore of Pelusium. In the case of some of those who are referred 
to as omitting it, we think some mistake has arisen. They are 
said to have been ignorant of the clause, because they do not 
include it in their exposition of the Lord’s prayer. This, however, 
is a most unwarrantable inference, as may be proved from the 
case of Isidore of Pelusium. This Father passes it by altogether 
in his exposition, but frequently quotes it in other parts of his 
writings. 

On the whole, then, we submit that, whilst there is sufficient 
critical testimony to cast a measure of doubt upon the passage, 
the course adopted by the critical Editors of the Ereek Testament, 
in entirely expunging it from the Word of God, is altogether 
indefensible, when the number and respectability of the witnesses 
in its favour are taken into account. 


Mart. xix. 17. 

In this place the common text reads,—‘ And he said unto him, Why 
callest thou me good? There is none good but one (that is) God.’ The 
recent Editors of the Greek Testament, Griesbach, Tischendorf, and 
Tregelles, give it thus:—‘ Why speakest thou to me of good? He that 
is good is one.’ 

The authorities for the new reading are as follows :—the Uncial 
manuscripts, B, D, and L, and the cursive manuscripts, Nos. 1, 
22,251. It is supported by the swe, Italic, Sahidic, Coptic, 
and Armenian versions ; as also by the citations of several of the 
Fathers—Origen, Eusebius, Cyril, Dionysius, Antiochus, Nova- 
tian, Jerome, Augustine, and Juvencus. 

On the other hand, we find in favour of the received reading, 
the Uncial manuscripts, C, E, K, S, V, A, together with, as 
Scholz affirms, all the cursive manuscripts of the Constantinopolitan 
recension. It is also found in the ancient Peshito, as well as the 
Philoxenian Syriac ; and in the Persic, the Slavonic, the Arabic 
versions, and in one very ancient manuscript of the Italic, the 
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Codex Brixianus. The passage is also quoted according to the 
common text by the following Fathers—Justin, Cyril, Chrysostom, 
Theophylact, and Hilary. 

When it is petri! that the Evangelists Mark and Luke give 
the passage according to the received reading here, it must surely 
require some very preponderating evidence to lead any who 
reverence the Word of God to substitute for it the absurd and 
unmeaning sentence found in the text of recent editors. Instead 
of this conclusive testimony, we have only three Uncial pyre ag 
against six, of which one is of the fifth century, and a very few 
cursive codices against some hundreds on the other side. It 
appears to us, therefore, that there exists but little doubt as to the 
true reading of the passage. 

The only principle on which the corrected lection can be de- 
fended is that oft sacrificing all other evidence, whether internal 
or external, to what we cannot but denominate an accidental cir- 
cumstance, the majority of ancient manuscript testimony. Hence 
we find that Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, and ‘Tregelles, 
the avowed advocates of ancient testimony, are the only editors, 
we believe, by whom it is adopted. 


Mart. xx. 22, 23. 

‘ Are ye able to drink of the cup that I shall drink of, [and to be bap- 
tized with the baptism that I am baptized with?] They say unto him, 
Weare able. And he saith unto them, Ye shall drink, indeed, of my 
cup, [and be baptized with the baptism that Iam baptized with,] but to 
sit on my right hand and on my left,’ &c. 


The words enclosed in brackets are omitted by Griesbach, 
Lachmann, and Tischendorf, on the following grounds. They 
are absent in the Greek Uncial manuscripts, B, D, L, and Z, and 
the cursive manuscripts, 1, 22. The Vulgate, Italic, Coptic, 
“Ethiopic, and Sahidic versions want them; and the following 
fathers appear to have been ignorant of them—Origen, Epiphanius, 
Hilary, Ambrose, Jerome, and Juvencus. 

In favour of the authenticity of the clauses, we have the follow- 
ing evidence. They occur, if we understand aright the statement 
of Scholz, in the Greek Uncials, C, F, G, H, K, M, X, V, and 
in the cursive codices, 4, 6, 18, 28, 122, 124, 127, 142, 148, 167, 
209, 234, 235, 262, 299, and very many others of all the recen- 
sions. The Evangelistarium, 63, an Uncial manuscript of the 
ninth century, contains the disputed clauses, as do many others of 
the same class, according to Scholz. The versions which contain 
these passages are, the ancient Peshito, and the Philoxenian 
Syriac, the Armenian, the Persic, the Slavonic, and some very 
ancient codices of the Italic. 
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It appears to us, then, that there is no sufficient evidence for 
the rejection of these clauses from the Word of God. Four Un- 
cials are against its genuineness, and eight in favour of it. And 
although the four are of greater antiquity than the eight, it will 

robably be thought by most that the superior age of the former 
1s balanced by the superior number of the latter. And when to 
these are added the vast numbers of cursive manuscripts in which 
the clauses are found, written, many of them, in the tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth centuries, and belonging not to one family but to all 
—Western, Constantinopolitan, and Palestine—we think there 
remains scarcely a doubt that the received reading here forms an 
actual part of the inspired Scriptures. 


Mark xvi. 9, 20. 


This passage, which constitutes the close of Mark’s Gospel, is 
marked by Griesbach as probably spurious, and is totally omitted 
by Tischendorf. 

The passage is omitted in only one manuscript, B, the cele- 
brated Codex Vaticanus.™ It occurs in all the other manuscripts 
of the Gospels, which are unmutilated here, including the follow- 
ing, A, C, D, E, F, G, H, K, L, M,S, U, V, 4, besides upwards 
of two hundred cursive manuscripts, written from the tenth cen- 
tury downwards. It was cited by Ireneus, and Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, in the second century, by Cyril of Jerusalem, Nestorius, 
Athanasius, Ambrose, Augustine, and others, in the fourth and 
beginning of the fifth centuries. It is found, moreover, in all the 
ancient versions which contain the chapter, without a single 
exception. 

We think it needless, in so plain a case, to waste words in 
attempting to vindicate the genuineness of the section. Dr. Tre- 
gelles himself, we believe, acknowledges it, nor can we think that 
any who entertain any real veneration for the inspired writings 
will unite with Dr. Tischendorf in expunging this passage from 
the Word of God. 


Luke 1. 33. 


The common text reads here, ‘ And Joseph and his Mother marvelled 
at those things which were said of him.’ But the revised text of Gries- 
bach and Tischendorf gives ‘ And his Father and his Mother,’ ete. 


The passage is found according to the corrected reading of 
modern editors in very few manuscripts. The following are all 





m This circumstance appears to us sufficient to stamp the character of this highly 
lauded codex as unworthy of trust, although the most ancient, it is thought, in 
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that are enumerated—B, D, L, 1, 130, 131. It is supported by 

the Coptic, Sahidic, Armenian, and Vulgate versions, and also by 

the Philoxenian Syriac. Many of the fathers too appear to have 

read the passage thus. 

On the other hand, the reading of the common text occurs in 
the Uncials A, K, M, and all the codices which follow the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. The ancient Peshito Syriac, the 
Arabic, the Persic, the Gothic, and the Italic versions confirm the 
textus receptus here. Some of the fathers also appear to have 
read it as we have it now. It appears too, from the evidence of 
Jerome, that so early as the fourth century it was alleged by 
Helvidius that the true reading, ‘And Joseph and his Mother, 
had been corrupted as we find it in Griesbach and 'Tischendorf." 

The statement contained in the reading adopted by the 
German critics is so opposed to the doctrine of the supernatural 
procreation of our Lord’s humanity, and the phraseology of the 
passage is so unlike what we find elsewhere in scripture, that we 
think few will be disposed, on the slight preponderance of ancient 
authority, to reject the lection of the Greek Vulgate here—sup- 
ported as it is by the ancient Syriac, and the vast majority, of 
cursive manuscripts. 


LUKE xt. 2. 


‘When ye pray say, Our Father, [which art in heaven,| hallowed be 
thy name, thy kingdom come, (thy will be done, as in heaven, soin earth.”} 


The words enclosed in brackets are rejected as spurious, both 
by Griesbach and Tischendorf, on the ground that they are want- 
ing in the manuscripts B, L, and in several cursive codices. 

According to Scholz, they are found in the most ancient 
manuscripts, A, C, D, and indeed in all the other Greek codices, 
both Uncial and cursive, which contain the chapter. All the 
versions too support the common text here, except the Vulgate, 
the Armenian, and the Persic according to one text. The cita- 
tions of the fathers are also decidedly in favour of its genuineness ; 
all of whom, except four, are said to have recognized it. 

It appears then, that their favourite plea of testes antiquissimt 
fails the German editors in this passage ; nor can we account for 
the fact of their rejection of the common reading here, unless we 
attribute it to a latent desire of forming a text differing as much 
as possible from the Greek Vulgate. 





» « Et erant pater illius et mater admirantes super his que dicebantur de eo.’— 
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JOUN I. 27. 
‘For he was before me.’ 


This important clause is omitted both by Griesbach and Tisch- 
endorf, and is placed in brackets by Lachmann. The testimony 
against its genuineness appears to us inadequate to account for its 
rejection. 

It is absent, says Scholz, from the Uncial codices B, C (a 
prima manu), L, and from the cursive manuscripts 1, 13, 22, 33; 
as well as the Evangelistaria 19 and 20. The versions which 
omit it are the Coptic, Armenian, Athiopic, and Slavonic. 

In favour of the claims of the passage, we infer from Scholz 
that it is found in all the Greek Uncials which contain the 
chapter, viz. A, E, F, G, H, K, L, M, 8, V, X. The Codex 
Sangallensis, A, was not collated by Scholz, but, as it is not cited 
by Tischendorf against it, we presume that it contains the clause. 
We find it in the ancient Syriac and Vulgate, and the Italic in 
some manuscripts. From the silence of the critical editors of the 
New Testament, it may also be inferred that it occurs in all 
the other ancient versions, except the four already specified as 
omitting it. 

The preponderance of critical authority is clearly, then, in 
favour of the passage. We feel it due therefore to the cause of 
truth, to enter our protest against those critics, who, on such com- 
paratively slender grounds, have not hesitated to expunge from 
the Scriptures so important a testimony to the pre-existence of the 
Son of God. 


Joun v. 2, 4. 


‘ Now there is at Jerusalem by the sheep-market a pool which is 
called in the Hebrew tongue Bethesda, having five porches. In these 
lay a great multitude of impotent folk, of blind, halt, withered, [waiting 
for the moving of the water. For an angel went down at a certain 
season into the pool, and troubled the water ; whosoever then first, after 
the troubling of the water, stepped in, was made whole of whatsoever 
disease he had.”] 


The words enclosed in brackets are marked as probably 
spurious by Griesbach, and are altogether rejected by Tischen- 
dorf. We entertain little doubt that it is the supernatural 
character of the facts related in it which has led those German 
critics to expunge this passage from the word of God—the exter- 
nal evidence against its genuineness being wholly insufficient. 

According to Tischendorf, it is wanting in B, C, but has been 
subsequently placed in the margin of the latter codex by a less 
ancient hand. The cursive manuscripts 157, 314, too, omit it. 
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The passage is also absent from the Sahidic version, and from 
many manuscripts of the Coptic. The codices D, 33, contain the 
clause—‘ waiting for the troubling of the water; but omit the 
fourth verse, which describes the descent of the angel and the 
effects which ensued. This verse is also marked with obeli in S, 
and upwards of fourteen cursive manuscripts. 

With these exceptions the passage is found in all the manu- 
scripts both uncial and cursive so far as is known. Among these 
are A, E, G, H, K, L, M, V, and A. All three of the Syriac 
versions contain it, as do the Italic, the Vulgate, the Aithiopic, the 
Gothic, and the Slavonic. Tischendorf adds, that Tertullian, 
Cyril, Euthymius, Ambrose, and Chrysostom cite these verses. 

It thus appears that nearly all the critical documents which we 
possess acknowledge the passage as genuine. There can be no 
question, we think, that the German critics have been influenced 
by their known repugnance to the miraculous events of the Scrip- 
ture in their rejection of this passage. ‘To us, however, who feel 
nothing of this kind, the internal evidence would add weight, were 
any needed, to the external testimony, since we feel assured 
that the simplicity and conciseness which adorn the narrative 
would never have been found had it been the interpolation of a 


scribe. 
Joun vit, 58—vi. 11. 


The narrative of the adulterous woman is altogether rejected as 
an interpolation by Griesbach, Tischendorf, and Tregelles.° Let 
the reader judge whether on sufficient grounds. 

The passage is omitted by the codices B, T, X, and 51 cursive 
manuscripts. A and C are mutilated here, but from a careful 
computation it is inferred that these manuscripts could not have 
contained it. The Sahidic, Gothic, and Armenian versions omit 
the section, as does the Philoxenian Syriac, executed in the sixth 
century. The scholia to many Greek codices also state that it is 
wanting in many manuscripts. 

On the other hand, it is found, according to Tischendorf, in the 
following Uncials—D, E,* F, G, H, K, M,*S8,* V. Besides which 
the transcribers of L and A have left a space here for the inser- 
tion of the passage, which proves, as Dr. Davidson justly observes, 
that they ‘were acquainted with the passage, and found it in 
some manuscripts, but thought fit to reject it.’ Besides these it is 
found, according to Scholz, in most of the cursive manuscripts 
which have been inspected —exce t the 51 mentioned above— 
amounting to 277. ‘The Vulgate, the Italic, the Jerusalem Syriac, 
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the Slavonic versions contain it, as do the Arabic of the Polyglot, 
and, according to Scholz, some manuscripts and editions of the 
Peshito. Augustine, too, at the commencement of the fifth cen- 
tur'y, informs us that it was found in his time in many copies both 
of the Greek and Latin, although absent from many others. 

On the whole we think it plain that the passage has far too 
many witnesses, some of them, too, of the very highest character, 
to be rejected as spurious. And in fact the absence of the section 
from the comparatively few which omit it is amply accounted for 
by the statement of Augustine, that ‘some men of weak faith, or 
rather enemies of the true faith, fearing lest impunity in sin might 
be granted to their own wives, took away from their manuscripts 
the act of our Lord in forgiving the adulteress, as if he had given 
them free licence to sin in saying, “ Go, sin no more.” ’P 

The result of our examination of these disputed passages of the 
Word of God—the length of which has very far exceeded our 
original intention—has been, we think, to prove that the principle 
of adhering implicitly to the testimony of the most ancient manu- 
“ witnesses in deciding for or against the genuineness of a 
reading, will lead to the rejection of Seg x which can be unde- 
niably proved to have belonged to Holy Writ in the second and 
subsequent centuries. It has also brought before our notice 
evident proofs, we submit, that some of the recent editors of the 
Greek Testament have been guilty of a capriciousness and incon- 
sistency most reprehensible in those who undertake a work of such 
vast responsibility. And, unless we are mistaken, they have also 
— at times, to be greatly wanting in due reverence for the 
Word of God, in wholly rejecting passages, of which, to say the 
least, the evidence of their spurious character was far from decisive. 


W.E. T, 





CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS, 


HIS WRITINGS AND HIS PRINCIPLES, 


De Clemente, Presbytero Alexandrino, — Homine, Scriptore, 
Philosopho, Theologo, Liber; quem scripsit Hus. Jos. 
Rernkens, Presbyter Vratislaviensis, 8.8. Theol. Dr. Vra- 
tislavie (¢.e. Breslau), Apud G. Ph. Aderholz, 1851. 


By the close of the second century Christianity had already won 
many peaceful victories, and carried off many bloodless trophies 
from the camp, the senate-house, and the forum, from the walks 
of private life, the mart of commerce, and the idol temple. ‘We 
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are but of yesterday,’ said ‘Tertullian, ‘and we have filled your 
cities, islands, towns, and boroughs, the camp, the senate, and the 
forum. They lament that every sex, age, and condition, and per- 
sons of every rank, are converts to that name.’* Elsewhere he 
says, ‘Moors and Getulians of Africa, the borders of Spain, 
several nations of France, and parts of Britain, inaccessible to the 
Romans, the Sarmatians, Dacians, Germans, and Scythians,’» had 
listened to the Gospel. The fiat of Cesar could not prevent the 
disciples of the Lord from fulfilling his decree, ‘ Go ye into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every creature.’ (Mar. xvi. 15.) 
The sword of Rome contended in vain against ‘the sword of the 
spirit.’ The priests of paganism could not keep up their altar-fires 
amid the splendours of the sun of righteousness. But there was 
one place where but a few enemies had been overcome, and, of the 
little progress which had been made in it, the greater part was of 
an uncertain character. That place was the School of Philosophy. 
Was Christianity to fail there? No. How then must it act? 
Some said, ‘ Let us attack and destroy it as our most dangerous foe :’ 
—others, ‘ Let us ally ourselves to it and agree to baptize it into 
Yhrist :’—but others, ‘ Let us pursue a middle course ; admitting 
all that is good in it and true, let us reject all which we cannot 
harmonize with Christian doctrine. Let us not extinguish this 
lamp, but trim it, and feed it with the purg oil of the gospel—for 
it isa lamp.’ Thus reasoned the bold, the timid, and the prudent. 
We cannot but feel that the latter was the most plausible principle, 
though we may often doubt the wisdom shown in its application. 
The extremes of mysticism, allegorizing, Gnosticism, and so forth, 
would be not heeded by many who heard the fame of Justin Mar- 
tyr. The errors of Tatian would not prove a beacon of warning, 
for Athenagoras, a philosopher, had become a convert. If, as 
Philip Sidetes says, Athenagoras was the first teacher of the 
school at Alexandria, his influence would be very widely felt. 
Pantznus, his probable successor, who, Fabricius tells us, had 
been a stoic philosopher, would give fresh impulse to the move- 
ment. ‘This impulse Clement of Alexandria received and trans- 
mitted —Origen was his pupil. 
Believing that the attempt to philosophize Christianity was with 
a view to christianize philosophy in many instances, and bearing it 
in mind in the inquiries which follow, we shall freely confess that 
Clement of Alexandria was one of the most illustrious Christian 
philosophers of the early Church. 
The plan we propose is—to give an outline of the life of Cle- 
ment ;—to enumerate and characterize his extant works ;—to call 
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attention to his philosophical principles ;—and lastly, to exhibit 
some of his doctrinal views. The man, the author, the philosopher, 
and the divine, will successively claim our attention. 

"Titus Flavius Clemens, whom we call Alexandrinus, was born 
near the middle of the second century ; in all probability, between 
150 and 160 after Christ. There is some dispute as to the place 
of his birth, though it is now generally believed to have been 
Athens. Epiphanius in his work on Heresies, names ‘ Clement, 
whom some call an Alexandrian, but others an Athenian.’¢ 
Whether, as Reinkens maintains,‘ ‘some’ here denotes the few, 
and ‘ others’ the many, is, we think, a question which cannot be 
decided by the mere form of speech. At the same time the evi- 
dence from his writings favours the opinion that he was a Greek, 
and not an Egyptian, as Brucker® and others have supposed. He 
is called Alexandrinus, because at Alexandria he spent the prime 
of his life, filled the offices to which he was called, and wrote the 
works by which he is known. His parents, according to the testi- 
mony of Eusebius,‘ were heathen, and this is confirmed by expres- 
sions in his works. Clement’s early training must have been of 
a superior kind, as he was familiar with all the learning of the 
age. Eusebius describes his attainments as universal; and his 
knowledge must have been very great, as attested by his works. 
‘The penchant for studies, which is generally attended with the 
mental conformation best adapted to their acquisition, led him in 
early youth to devote himself wholly to them. His labours and 
writings prove the ardour with which he loved them. For study 
was not then, as now, a tranquil and sedentary occupation. Books 
had not yet brought civilized nations into ready communion 
with erudition; and to obtain instruction, one must go far to seek 
the learned, and even their writings.¢ Upon his conversion, or, as 
he himself says, ‘ when he believed in Christ," he seems, like man 
since, to have received a new impulse. Already acquainted with 
Greek and general literature and philosophy, and with religion 
even to its mysteries, he began to desire a fuller knowledge of 
Christ and the Gospel. In pursuance of this object he entered 
upon a course of travel. ‘The first Christian teacher whom he 
seems to have heard was in Greece, and is called by him Ionicus.' 
It has been doubted whether this was a proper name, an epithet 
applied to him from his native country, or the name of a sect. 
The last is very improbable, though maintained by Le Clere in 
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Clement’s life. Cave defends the first opinion, and says that 
Ionicus was a native of Ceele-Syria.'!_ Brucker thinks Ionicus is 
here equivalent to Grecus, but Reinkens understands by it an 
Tonian.™ If so, what was his name? Athenagoras, Dionysius 
Corinthius, and Caius, have been mentioned, but with no satisfac- 
tory support. Whoever his teacher was, Clement left him, pro- 
ceeding first to Magna Grecia, by what route we know not. 
There he met with two Christian teachers, one a Coele-Syrian, the 
other an Egyptian. After a time he journeyed eastward. In the 
east he heard two other teachers, an Assyrian and a Hebrew. He 
next directed his steps to Egypt, and at Alexandria found the 
‘ Sicilian bee’ as he calls him, whom he felt to be the man for 
whom he had hitherto sought in vain. Henceforth Alexandria 
was to be his chosen home. 

Pantznus, who was now his master, presided over the old Cate- 
chetical School ; he was a man of rare learning, and of a philoso- 
phical cast of mind. Of all Clement’s teachers this influenced 
him most, and the grateful scholar in his Hypotyposes recorded 
and expounded the doctrine of his master. 

At Alexandria, Clement was created a presbyter of the Church, 
about the year 195. Demetrius was at that time bishop there. 
Of Clement’s conduct in this office we know little. He was next 
summoned to succeed Pantzenus in the School, but whether because 
of the president’s death, or of a commission to visit India to pro- 
mote the claims of the Gospel, is disputed. Jerome makes 
Clement president of the school after the death of Pantzenus," 
while ‘ Ph. Sidetes makes Panteenus succeed Clement at his death.”° 
Cave, Dodwell, and Fabricius endeavour to harmonize the two 
accounts. The case was probably this: Pantznus, on his departure 
for India, left Clement to conduct the school in his stead. When 
he returned, Clement held it conjointly with him, till the persecu- 
tion of Severus, which drove Clement from Alexandria. He retired 
from those flames of martyrdom which Origen his young disciple 
was so willing to brave. (On this, see Reinkens, pp. 12-14.) 

Dr. Reinkens? gives a glowing description of Clement’s 
attainments. He describes him as a citizen of the world—a 
gentleman: his knowledge of the arts of domestic life—of univer- 
sal history—of the principles and history of philosophy—of poetry, 
music, physiology, and medicine, is carefully set forth ; and above 
all, his acquaintance with Christian doctrine. This mass was no 
rude and unformed heap; the true was separated from the false, 
and by his great genius it was all reduced into one coherent and 
harmonious system. He had a quick and ready mind, subtle, but 
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redundant and exuberant thought, a power of arranging with 
logical precision, and of representing with surprising accuracy, 
while his manners and course of life prove him to have been 
exemplary in the offices to which he was called. ‘We are she 
herds,’ said he, ‘ the leaders of the Church after the pattern of the 
good shepherd.’ 

Parted from with grief, and remembered with regret, Clement 
early in 203 left Alexandria, as already said, and proceeded to 
Cappadocia, where Alexander, who had been once his pupil, but 
now a bishop,‘ received him. Certainly in 211, when Alexander 
sent a letter of congratulation to Antioch by Clement, he had been 
some time there. Méhler’ incorrectly refers this mission to the 
time when Alexander was bishop of Jerusalem. It is probable 
that Clement had visited Antioch before this, but of his subsequent 
movements nothing isknown. Reinkens is very persuaded that he 
never returned to Alexandria.* Guerike maintains that he did 
return, and presided over the school there, in the reign of Cara- 
calla,‘ but this is not only not supported, the facts of Origen’s life 
disprove it. The last earthly home of this great man is unkuown. 
His grave is even more obscure than his cradle, and the year of 
his death as much so as that of his birth ; he most likely did not 
survive A.D. 217." 

Alexander and Origen have been named as his pupils, and, if he 
had no other glory, this alone would be great. Eusebius calls him 
‘admirable ’ (9avj.a010s), Theodoret ‘a holy man,’ the Chronicon 
Paschale ‘ most holy,’ John of Damascus ‘ blessed,’ and ‘ Usuard 
reckons him among the saints.’ ‘On all these accounts,’ says 
Reinkens (p. 21), ‘and because his writings prove his integrity, 
sincerity, sanctity, and most tender love to God and men (although 
his festival has not been observed since Bened. xiv [1740-1758], 
owing to the proofs of his life not being sufficiently explicit), I 
regard him as a saint,’ ewm duco Sanctum. On the question of 
his saintship we confess to less anxiety, and shall therefore turn 
from this meagre outline of Clement’s life to the consideration of 
his works. 

The testimonies of the ancients to Clement as an author are 
numerous and emphatic. Eusebius calls him ‘the best teacher of 
the Christian philosophy.’ Cyril of Alexandria says, ‘ Clement 
follows the holy apuiies everywhere, and attained the most com- 
prehensive knowledge of Grecian history.’ Jerome calls his works 
‘rare volumes and full of erudition and eloquence, both scriptural 
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and secular.’ Socrates describes him as ‘skilled in all wisdom.’ 
Sozomen accounts him as one of the ‘wisest men.’ ‘Theodoret 
terms him ‘a holy man, who left all men behind in variety of 
attainments.’ St. Maximus names him ‘the philosopher of philo- 
sophers.’ And Georg. Syncellus repeats the sentiment of Euse- 
bius, that he was ‘the best teacher of the Christian philosophy.’ 
—Reinkens cheerfully subscribes to these praises, and gives all the 
references to the authorities, and most of the original passages. 
Vid. cap. 2, sec. 3. 

Manuscripts of Clement are few, and those which exist need 
considerable revision. Future editors will perform a useful task, 
who give heed to this. I‘ragments and quotations are numerous, 
and would, if collected, not only correct many imperfections in his 
existing works, but add much to our knowledge of those which are 
lost.* 

The works of Clement which remain are principally four :— 

1. The Aoyos aporpemtinds mpos*EAAnvas or Hortatory Discourse 
to the Greeks, belongs to the class of Apologies, which distinguished 
the early Church writers. It was probably written about 190-191. 
Some translate the title, ‘ to the Gentiles, or ‘ Adversus Gentes,’ 
as Jerome renders it, and even Eusebius seems to have understood 
it. The structure, design, and argument, however, indicate that 
though it may be applicable to the Gentiles universally, it is 
addressed to the Greeks in particular.y 

Amid the talent, erudition, polish, and urbanity of Athens, all 
steeped in heathenism as it was, Clement had heard a ‘ new thing ;’ 
he had learned a higher wisdom than Athens taught, and had left 
her attractions to follow Christ. He became more and more con- 
vinced that he was right, and anxious to show the infinite advantage 
of the exchange he had made. ‘This book is Clement ‘speaking 
for himself.’ But while it is Ais apology, it is that of Christianity, 
and an attack on all false systems, with an earnest endeavour to 
bring their adherents to Christ. It is a defence, a refutation, 
and an exhortation.’ 

Many Greek fables are enumerated, and, recognizing the latent 
truths they contained, the author points to Christ for a clear, full 
and salutary exposition of them. The earlier portions contain 
sentences, and many ideas and arguments, such as are to be found 
in most of the early apologists. Various great principles are 
enounced, and from an investigation of the mysteries, ee and 
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doctrine, and habit of error, for the principles and glorious doc- 
trines of the Gospel. 

In this, as in all Clement’s works, there is much to interest and 
instruct. While we think he often admits too much to belong to 
the Greek philosophies and superstitions, we do not forget that he 
always turns to Christ as setting forth purer worship—a divine 
philosophy—and the only plain way of saivation. 

2. His next great work, the raid aywyss—Pedagogus, or School- 
master—was written probably about 192-194. 

The design of this—which consists of three books—is to direct 
us how to conform our conduct to the rule of Christ’s law: to use 
his own words, ‘it is practical, not theoretical (xpaxrixds od webo- 
dix0s), for its aim is to make the soul better, not to teach, and to 
furnish a guide to a temperate and not an intellectual life.’ 
(swPpovos odx émsotnuovuxov—Biov.) He invites to duty by the 
presentation of precepts, and by exhibiting to posterity the exam- 
ple of those who before went astray. He aims to teach ‘a good 
life, which is begun in catechizing, and is strengthened by faith,’ 
and this prepares the mind to receive the higher or gnostic wisdom, 
of which more anon. 

The 1st book is chiefly preliminary, explaining who the School- 
master is, viz. Christ ; and who the children that he teaches, viz. 
simple-hearted believers. ‘The 2nd book is occupied with an infi- 
nite variety of details relating to conduct in ordinary life. Food, 
drink, furniture, entertainments, pleasures, conversation, good- 
manners, sleep, marriage, dress, and ornaments, all pass under 
review. The 3rd book continues the consideration of the things 
to which a Christian should attend, and in which there is tempta- 
tion either to luxury, pride, excess, frivolity, neglect, or sin. The 
whole concludes with a hymn or prayer to Christ in figurative 
terms, but sufficiently indicative of the author’s belief in the 
doctrine of the divinity of the Son of God. 

3. The orpwuareis, Stromata, i.e. Miscellanies, or Patchwork, 
was most likely written after the two already named, and published 
at intervals—Reinkens* believes, between 193-203. The title of 
the book has been often animadverted upon, but, although Dr. 
Adam Clarke calls it ‘a silly word,’ we must remember that 
strange titles have characterized works in all ages, and that one of 
such varied texture and plan as this is as well described by such 
a word as by any other.> 

The difficulty of fully understanding many passages in Clement’s 
writings, and particularly in the Stromata, has led some to term 
him the Obseure® (5 oxotewss). If the charge of obscurity be true, 


“ Cap. 3, 3, see. 1. b Vid. 3, 3, sec. 2. 
© Heraclitus was called the ‘ Obscure Philosopher ;’ hence Clement has been 
called the ‘ Christian Heraclitus.’ 
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it is worthy of remark that Clement says he wrote this book with 
a personal reference ; ‘neither is it a writing artistically disposed 
for display, but there are records laid up in it, like treasures, for 
my old age. It is an antidote against oblivion, a true image and 
shadowing forth of those clear and vivid words which I was privi- 
leged to hear, and of those praiseworthy men.’ This suggests 
that he composed the work in order the better to remember and 
understand, and to perpetuate the memory of the opinions and 
sayings, of those to whom he alludes. We need not regard the 
‘blessed tradition’ to which he refers, as such in the Romanist 
sense, and, indeed, it is doubtful if we can. However, to subserve 
the interests of religion may have been a powerful motive to the 
publication of the Stromata. To maintain that it was the preser- 
vation of Church tradition’ is a hazardous opinion. He wished 
to exhibit the views of doctrine which he regarded as apostolical. 
He does speak of disseminating ‘the true tradition of blessed 
doctrine which had been received immediately from Peter, James, 
John, and Paul,’ and had come to him; but what is this more 
than we mean when we speak of the orthodox faith, meaning 
thereby the faith held by our Reformers, to whom so many love 
to trace it? Clement, doubtless, believed his views to be Scrip- 
ture theology—nay, the very doctrine and teaching of the Apostles 
in their ordinary ministry. 

Be it so. We have no evidence that anything which cannot be 
deduced from the Scriptures was taught by the Apostles; but we 
have evidence that what does not agree with Scriptures was not 
taught by them. Whatever is in harmony with the word of God 
we accept, not as tradition, but as Scripture doctrine. Now, if 
Clement really asserts that he gives the Apostles’ own view of 
disputed doctrines, we must ask—1. Who are his authorities? 
2. Did he accurately understand them? 3. Did he fairly repre- 
sent them? 4. Did they really deliver what they professed ? 
5. Can we know what portions of Clement’s book are tradition 
and what are not? 6. If we can, do they accord with the Scrip- 
tures, or throw light upon them? ‘There are some things which 
are omitted through forgetfulness, and others from design, and there- 
fore we have, we can have, but a part of what Clement received.* 
Again, some things were regarded by him as mysteries, and ‘ mys- 
teries, he says, ‘are mystically taught.’ We fear that they are 
also mystically understood, and that, when we think we attach 
his own ideas to his writings, such an author may be least under- 


stood. 


4 Reink., p. 90 et seq. 
© We admit that Clement’s views on this subject of tradition are unsatisfactory 
and confused, but cannot admit that to record ‘Church tradition’ was his object 
in this book. The whole contexture of the work forbids such an idea, 
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No regular order and plan has been followed in this work. 
Its books, he himself says, are not like gardens in which every- 
thing is arranged and planted by art, but like a thickly wooded 
hill in which all kinds of trees are found, but intermingled—the 
cypress and the plane, the laurel and the ivy, the apple, the olive, 
and the fig. The materials of a garden are here, if the rules of 
art are applied, and the various trees are transplanted and trained ; 
but ‘the Stromata pay regard neither to order nor diction.’ Hence 
there can be no regular dependence or connexion between the 
several books, which are eight in number. Doubtless, there is 
such a relation among them that it is undesirable to invert or 
transpose them, and they are the development of one general idea. 
More than this we should not like to say. 

There is a more evident relation between the three works we 
have named, and each is in advance of the other. In each of 
them Clement assumes a different character. In the Exhortation 
he is the Evangelist, and addresses those who have not yet re- 
ceived the Christian doctrine. In the Pedagogue he is the Ca- 
techist, and addresses those who have received the truth, whom he 
instructs and qualifies for active life. In the Stromata he is the 
experienced and the wise Philosopher, seeking to make the mere 
et a true gnostic, @.e. wise man, who knows the hidden prin- 
ciples and secret operations of religion, or, who knows the truth 
experimentally, and by the perceptions of the spiritual faculty of 
insight with which he is endowed by the grace of God. But in 
all it is the Logos, the Word made flesh, who really exhorts, 
trains, and teaches—it is not Clement, who is the instrument call- 
ing attention to the actual speaker. 

In the Stromata, as in the Pedagogue, a vast variety of sub- 
jects are treated. As in the one he has in a manner ransacked 
ordinary life, so in the other he animadverts upon the philosophy 
and religious principles, doubts, questions, doctrines, theories, and 
hypotheses with which he was conversant. It is the table-talk of 
his soul, the colloquies of his intellectual nature, his thoughts on 
all themes. Here are philosophy, chronology, divinity, casuistry, 
experience, religion, faith, unbelief, controversy, and logic. 

The glowing eulogies which have been pronounced upon this 
work by many able men in all ages are sufficient evidence of the 
importance and value which attach to it. 

4. The only other extant work by Clement is entitled ris 5 cw@s- 
wevos mAovar0s, Who is the rich man that is saved? This was first 








f For a full account of this and the other works of Clement we may refer either 
to Reinkens, pp. 38 to 270, or to Lumper, in vol. iv. of his ‘ Hist. Theol. Crit. SS. 
Patrum,’ &c. A short and useful one is in Dr, A. Clarke’s ‘ Success. Sac. Lit.,’ 
vol. i. 116-127. 
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printed in the middle of the seventeenth century, having been 
discovered by Matthew Caryophilus among the Greek MSS. in 
the Vatican, in the same volume with some Homilies by Origen, 
to whom some have ascribed it. But Eusebius, Jerome, and 
Photius all testify to its being Clement’s, and a separate work. 
It is uncertain when it was written, but probably late in the 
author’s life. He shows in it that salvation is possible to the rich, 
and that riches may be rendered conducive to the interests of the 
soul. It seems intended to check presumption and despair in the 
rich ; hence its aim is practical. Some of its principles may be 
considered too rigid, especially for a relaxed and self-indulgent 
age. 
yor the works of Clement which are lost, or exist but in frag- 
ments, we may first mention his Hypotyposes, or Institutions, 
which comprised eight books. Both Kusebius and Jerome praise 
this work very highly, but the language of Photius is strongly 
condemnatory : he says, ‘The Hypotyposes discusses certain pas- 
sages of the Old and New Testaments, of which the writer gives a 
summary exposition and interpretation. In some places he speaks 
correctly, but in others utters fabulous and impious sayings. For 
he thinks matter is eternal, and that ideas are produced as it 
were by certain divine decrees. He degrades the Son to a mere 
creature. Moreover, he supposes the transmigration of souls, and 
fictitious worlds before Adam. He says Eve was not of Adam, as 
the Scriptures tell us, but in an obscene and impious manner. 
He dreams of angels becoming the parents of children by human 
mothers ; that the Word was not made flesh, but only seemed to 
be ; that there are two Words of the Father, miraculously formed, 
of whom the lesser appeared to men. ‘‘ Yea,” he writes, ‘ the Son 
is also called the Logos, by the same name (iuwvduws) as the 
Word of the Father ; but neither the one nor the other was truly 
made flesh, but a certain influence from God, flowing as it were 
from Him, was made mind, and pervaded the hearts of men.” All 
this he attempts to confirm by Scripture testimony. There are 
many other blasphemies in which he indulges—if not himself, 
some other who assumed his character. And these monstrous 
blasphemies fill the eight books. He refers to them often, and 
speaks as if struck with a species of stupor. The plan of the 
entire work appears to have included Genesis, Exodus, the Psalms, 
the epistles of Paul, the general Epistles, and Ecclesiastical 
interpretations. Now he was, he says, the disciple of Pan- 
teenus.’ 
Upon this important passage Reinkens® says, ‘Since neither 


8 Vid. cap. 3, 4, sec. 5, where the passage from Photius is given. 
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Jerome nor Eusebius make mention of these blasphemous fancies, 
it is not only very likely, but most manifest, that the book read by 
Photius had been interpolated. For doubtless Eusebius and Je- 
rome were more skilled in Christian doctrine than not to recognise 
errors so gross.’ But Photius’s suspicion that some other person 
had assumed the character of Clement would suggest that the 
entire work was a forgery. We cannot but believe that, if Clement 
had departed so lamentably from the faith, some record of it 
would remain. 

When Clement wrote the genuine Hypotyposes cannot be as- 
certained, nor can we say in what precise relation they stand to 
his other productions. They appear to have been expositions of 
Scripture on the principles of Pantznus, and were probably pub- 
lished after the Stromata. 

Jerome tells us that Clement also wrote ‘ De Pascha, lib. i.’ 
One book upon the Passover. Of his discourses upon Slander, 
and upon Fasting, both Jerome and Eusebius make mention: 
they also name his Evhortation to the Newly-baptized, and his 
Eeelesiastical Canon, or Against those who Judaize. Besides 
these he wrote upon Contineney, upon Marriage, upon Providence, 
and an Exposition of First Principles (2exav) and Theology. 
Lastly, Reinkens (p. 269) gives the titles of twelve treatises of 
which Clement speaks in his writings, as to be written. Some of 
these were probably never produced, but none of them are known 
to exist. The following are the subjects: The Resurrection ; Pro- 
phecy ; The Soul ; First Principles ; The Origin of Man ; Metem- 
psychosis; The Devil; That there is One God, proclaimed by the 
Law, the Prophets, and the Gospel; Against Heresies ; Prayer ; 
The Origin of the World ; and The Theory of Dogmas. 

There are three works improperly assigned to him: Summa- 
ries from Theodotus, and the Oriental Doctrine, in the times of 
Valentinus ; Selections from the Prophets ; and Notes (Adumbrati- 
ones) upon the General Epistles. ‘There is no proof whatever that 
Clement wrote any of these." 

But it is time to turn to the consideration of the opinions of 
Clement, and we shall therefore proceed to regard him as a Phi- 
losopher. 

It is presumed no one will dispute his right to this title. We’ 
have less difficulty in deciding the character of a man’s claims to 
the name of philosopher, than we have in defining the limits of 
philosophy, and explaining why philosophers arrive at so different 





h The edition of Clement by Potter, 2 vols. fol, 1715, with Latin translation, 
still keeps its place. There was an edition at Wiirtzburg, 3 vols. 8vo. 1780. And 
there is a portable edition in the ‘ Biblioth, Pat. Eecl. Gr.,’ Lipsie, 1830-34, 
4 vols, 12mo. 
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results. Truth is one, but its relations are various and manifest. 
The feebleness and imperfection of the mental powers, the educa- 
tion we receive, the school to which we attach ourselves, our 
friendships and associations, all combine to lead us to conclusions 
which, with perfect faculties and pure truth before us, we should 
have never reached. It is owing to these things that, even with 
the same fundamental principles, philosophers differ. Those who 
occupy common ground may assume a different stand-point, 
z.e. the point mentally chosen by the philosopher, in order 
to obtain his view of the subject. The philosopher, like the 
painter, selects his own point of observation, and evi ae like 
painting, will present different views of the same object, for the 
same reason,—a different stand-point has been occupied. 

Reinkens' says that in order to describe Clement as a philo- 
sopher we must inquire—lst, What are his views of human na- 
ture? 2ndly, What power of acquiring knowledge he assigns to 
man? and 3rdly, What (on Clement’s principles) is the relation 
of this power to essences.* But before these questions are entered 
upon there remain two other points for consideration: 1. That 
all who have hitherto written of Clement as a philosopher have 
treated of the results of the Clementine philosophy, which any- 
body would regard as legitimate, if a few extracts were given in 
support of them: they have proved nothing respecting the real 
principle and nature of his philosophy. The second point is, 'To 
ask if Clement decides whether anything can be certainly known 
or not; for if he thinks man cannot certainly know anything, 
the three questions previously indicated will be superfluous. 

1. The errors of previous writers. Very many have written of 
Clement as a philosopher, but it would be a wearisome task to 
transcribe their opinions. With one exception, to be named be- 
low (says Reinkens), all who say anything definite of Clemeyt as 
a philosopher do measure his character not by the principle of his 
philosophy, but by its fruit. 

There are many who, not without an invidious reference, call 
him an Eclectic. Now, those who term the method and principle 
of his philosophy eclectic, both wrong him, for his principle was 
definite and fixed, and contend for what seems to be an absurdity. 
True, many believe in the existence of an eclectic philosophy : but 
what is it? Perhaps, that one should employ the principle of 
Protagoras for the discovery of this truth, Plato’s for that, Aris- 
totle’s for another, Epicurus’s for a fourth, and so on. Incon- 
sistent in itself, it is by no means the rule of Clement. Is the 
i P, 274, 

*« Philosophers are thus defined: ‘ Philosophi, i. e. qui essentiarum cognitionem 
querunt,’ p. 272, 
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Eclectic the man who selects what he believes to be true from any 
and every school? But this is not philosophizing at all. It is 
true that all must have some principle of philosophy, or they would 
cease to be men. The philosophy of most, however, is rather in 
action than in wise doctrines systematically arranged. He who 
has neither eyes nor hands must test the quality of all fruit by 
tasting it ; and he who has no principles of philosophy must test the 
qualities of things by experience: under such circumstances alike, 
the preservation even of life would be difficult if not impossible. 

But you remind us that Clement, in his Stromata,™ says, ‘ Now, 
I mean by philosophy not the Stoical, nor the Platonic, nor the 
Epicurean, nor the Aristotelian, but whatever is spoken well by 
each of these systems, and teaches righteousness with holy wis- 
dom,—all this when selected I call philosophy,’ &c. True, and 
what does it amount to? Simply t mags tt nothing from 
the dogmas of any sect, because they are such, but I select what- 
ever I find true in any, even the most corrupt, because it is true.’ 
In order to do this, the stand-point of Clement must be apart 
from each of these sects. Where then does he stand? This is 
a question which no one has answered. In the passage just 
quoted two adversaries appear to be in view, one who embraces 
all that may be taught by a particular sect, because that sect 
teaches it; the other rejects all for the same reason. Both these 
are shown to be wrong by Clement, but he certainly does not prove 
himself an -Eclectic. 

Some have called him a Stoic, others a Pythagorean, others a 
Neo-Platonist, &c. Reinkens wonders no one has made him an 
Epicurean ! ® 

But how prove him a Stoic, &c.? Very easily (¢. e. sine multo 
labore !).° They have only to compare detached passages, which 
may resemble, or seem to resemble, the doctrines of these philo- 
sophers, it is not of much importance which,—they compare them. 
Le Clere, for instance, who calls Clement an Eclectic, but leaning 
most towards the Stoics, seems to have proved it by comparing 
these two sentences: one, Clement’s, ‘The Christian alone is 
rich ;’ the other, the Stoic’s, ‘ That the wise man alone is rich.’ 
No doubt Clement contrasts the appearance of virtue with virtue 
itself, but Le Clere sees in opposites the closest resemblances. 
The fact is, the words do not set forth philosophical dogmas, and, 
if they did, they have no reference to Clement ; and if they had, 
they would not prove what his philosophy is. Other writers have 
advanced more proofs, but have left the great question untouched 
on several accounts: the quotations are common property, and not 





™ Strom., lib. i, p. 338. n Pf, 276. © Tbid. 
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peculiar to the parties who furnish them ; and if they were pecu- 
liar they prove nothing, because they do not reach the principle of 
Clement’s philosophy. 

The only exception is A. F. Diihne,? whose work Reinkens says 
he read with pleasure, but laments that he cannot admit his con- 
clusion. Dihne makes Clement a Neo-Platonic, but differs himself 
from many in his views of Neo-Platonism. If space permitted, we 
should have liked to follow our author through the examination 
and refutation of the views of Dihne, which we regard as in- 
genious and satisfactory as any portion of the book. See pp. 
276-283. 

2. Clement clearly holds that man can acquire certain know- 
ledge, on principles which are distinctive and established. But it 
may be asked, How can man attain to the knowledge of the truth ? 
This suggests several inquiries.—What is the nature of man? 
Man is compounded of a rational and irrational part, of soul and 
body. These, though different, are not contrary, and together 
constitute human nature. The soul includes the intellectual or 
rational and the emotional, as anger or desire. The supreme 
authority is the rational, to which belongs also the power of 
knowing (yvdors, te, as a principle). To this also belongs the 
power of choosing. The soul, properly speaking, is the reason, 
the faculty which thinks and reasons; but in a secondary sense 
the term is applied to the faculties by which we are subject to 
emotions and passions—this is the Jux%% cwuerimn. Nay, ina 
third sense the word soul is used to denote the whole man. 
But this is common to writers of all ages, and is customary 
among us.‘ 

The soul of man tends towards God, and is made in his image 
and likeness. In respect to the rational soul (bux % Acymn), 
Clement believed it to be breathed into the nostrils from above by 
the Creator, and this opinion he supports by reference to Gen. ii. 7. 
But the body, which is earthly, tends towards the earth, is not 
made for itself, and is merely the instrument which the soul em- 
ploys. It follows, however, from Clement’s view of the twofold 
character of the soul as rational and corporeal, that the ability to 

acquire knowledge belongs to the bodily as well as intellectual na- 
ture properly so called. This difficulty is met by supporting the 
idea that irrational animals have the power of acquiring knowledge, 
and man has all the faculties with which they are endowed ; the 
difference is, they cannot reason nor acquire the knowledge of any 








? De yaoe Clem. Alex., A. F, Diihne. Lipsie, 1831. 
9 % 
4 See the words VB), x5 and pms in Heb., Arab., and Syriac, and yx 


in Greek Lexicons, &c., in confirmation of this remark : ‘ Not a soul was there.’ 
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but sensible objects, while man can apprehend and appreciate spi- 
ritual truths. 

What is truth ? Truth, Clement answers, is the knowledge of the 
true.” We at once ask, what is knowledge ? and, what is the true ? 
He tells us that the true involves sensation, thought, knowledge, 
and opinion. But this only describes what is true between man 
and man. Let us moreover remember that knowledge and opinion 
(émornun and dxcrantis) have not the same relation to the true as 
sensation and thought (ais@nss and vois). These last are very dis- 
tinct ; things which are cognisable by the senses are the province 
of the one (ais$nra), and those beyond their province, but which 
can be the objects of thought, are the province of the other (vonra). 
Now, as the true may include one or both of these (the ais6nra and 
yonta), knowledge will be twofold, a higher and a lower; the one 
will be traceable to no particular cause, and capable of no special 
proof ; the other may be accounted for and attested: the one relates 
to things which happen ( fiunt), the other to things which are 
(sunt) ; the one to circumstances, the other to essences: and this 
higher knowledge is the truth. 

No truth can be acquired by the corporeal nature,—mere per- 
ception is, per se, no apprehension of the truth. Hence brutes, 
which have no contemplative faculty (vozpa), cannot arrive at truth. 
If man know, therefore, ¢.e. know the truth, it must be by his 
nobler nature—the rational rd Adyimoyv. 

There is no room for pyrrhonism in the doctrine of Clement. 
The dogma which says you must assent to nothing, forbids assent 
to itself. If anything be true, however small, it refutes itself: if 
‘nothing be true, it is not true itself. It either speaks truly or not ; 
if truly, some truth may be found ; if not, the same, viz. the truth 
that it is false. Clement assigns to man the power to know the 
truth, but it is to man as part partaker of reason, and part not. 
‘There is no tertiwm quid, and therefore ta vonra, the knowable, 
are yunvaerz TH va—exercises for the mind, or objects upon which 
it may and should exercise itself. Indeed God created the mind 
—the nous or rational soul—for knowledge.* 

How does Clement recommend us to pursue this object, Truth ? 
What is his via philosophandi? He admits that there are essences 
and appearances (ra dvra and Qaivoueva), as also our power to know 
them. In what relation does this power stand to these things? 
He is here in agreement with Aristotle, ¢.e. Clement as a philo- 
sopher is an Aristotelian. 

Having discovered what philosophy Clement approved in theory, 
let us see how he applied it to human life. His principle is this : 





* 7d bAndes. * Strom., viii. p. 880. 
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—We first feel surprise, then become conscious of our ignorance. 
The knowledge or consciousness of our ignorance is the first lesson 
we learn ; we then desire to know ; this is followed by the wise and 
earnest search after truth. The surprise we feel is owing to our 
ignorance of the causes of a thing. Our desire to know the truth 
is a natural endowment of man. When we become conscious of 
ignorance, this desire is awakened. Hence it appears that not 
only is the mind excited to action by the senses, but they forthwith 
furnish it with the steps whereby it may ascend to the truth. 

This was also the principle of Aristotle. 

It would not be difficult to trace, in many respects, an — 
or close analogy, between the principles of philosophy of Aristotle 
and of Clement. Aristotle, for instance, divides human nature 
into two parts, one with, and one without, reason: each of these 
again is twofold,—one irrational, the vital principle ; the other, by 
which we long for or desire a thing, and which is subject to reason. 
The irrational nature of man cannot attain to the understanding 
of things. The rational in man is also twofold ; one is called the 
intellectual, and the other the logical, faculty. The former of these 
contemplates actual realities, the other, things which may or can 
be: everything is either zio4nrv or avaic4nrov—to be, or not to be, 
perceived by the senses: the higher faculty is conversant with the 
latter. We may be said to know the truth when we know the 
reasons or causes of a thing. ‘The demonstration which leads to 
knowledge is ratiocination—(svArcyicuov émiornuovixov). We must 
reason from premisses, which must be admitted: we argue from 
known to unknown—not from those things which are truly more real 
to those which are truly less so. If the premisses are necessary, so 
will the conclusion be ; if probable, so also the conclusion. Know- 
ledge is acquired by the ee ee (30%) by the 
logical faculty. Now men are led and inclined to epee i 
naturally. He shows that surprise is the first step, and doubting 
is the second—not doubting of the reality of what we see, but of 
our acquaintance with it: then follows the desire to escape from 
ignorance—and in order to escape from ignorance men philosophize.* 

Such are some of Aristotle’s principles, and ‘if,’ says Reinkens, 
‘it be admitted that I have properly expounded the principles of 
both Clement and Aristotle, then Clement was an Aristotelian. 
But while I think him an Aristotelian, I do not affirm that he chose 
that system because it seemed the best when compared with others ; 
nor am I prepared to say how he was moved to select it.’ p. 309. 

It will not be necessary to pursue further an inquiry which to 


t The principle of doubting, which Clement recognized with Aristotle, after 
Socrates, Plato, &c., must be carefully distinguished from ancient and modern 
scepticism. They doubted in order to find reasons to believe. 
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many will be dry and uninteresting. We shall only add, there- 
fore, that we regard a thorough investigation of the philosophical 
pfinciples of Clement as necessary to those who wall understand 
even his theology. At the same time we admit the difficulty of 
always arriving at a satisfactory conclusion. Words are used in 
various senses, and with more or less restriction. In some instances 
the = is confused and obscure. In other cases sentiments 
are advanced which appear to conflict with what one finds else- 
where. But by a broad and comprehensive survey of what bears 
upon the subject, we may reach a satisfactory conclusion—the know- 
ledge of his main philosophical principles, which have been shown 
to accord with those of Aristotle. 

Clement was a Divine as well as a philosopher, and to his consi- 
deration in that character we must now turn. 

Theologians are distinguished from one another by some mark 
or characteristic. It may be assumed to be their view of the rela- 
tion between God as revealing himself, and the human faculty of 
knowing that fact :—the fact of revelation, and the proof of revela- 
tion ( Offenbarungsthatsache, and Offenbarungsinhalt). We may 
regard both creation and redemption as facts of revelation, but 
could either be known on the principle of Clement? and, how far 
is the argument of revelation perceptible by the human mind? To 
the first of these questions Clement answers, Certainly. In his 
Exhortation, after naming the false gods of the Greeks, he says, 
‘ But I desire the Lord of spirits, the Lord of fire, the maker of the 
world: it is God I seek, who gives light to the sun, not the works 
of God. Which of you can aid me in this investigation? Plato, 
indeed, if you will, is not wholly rejected by us. How, then, O 
Plato, is sod to be sought ? He answers, “It is difficult to dis- 
cover the father and maker of this universe, and, when you have 
found him, it cannot be that you should directly declare him.” But 
can he reveal himself? ‘He can be in no manner made known.” 
Well done! O Plato, thou hast attained the truth; do not there- 
fore weary thyself, but with me enter upon the search for what is 
good! For in all men there is instilled a certain divine influence, 
especially in the learned. Wherefore, even if unwillingly, all con- 
cede that there is one God, without beginning or end, who some- 
where above, in his own proper place of observation, truly abides 
for ever." Refuting Menander, who thought we should give 
thanks to the sun for making God known to us, he says, ‘ It is not 
the sun which will reveal the true God to you, but it is the saving 
Word, the sun of the soul, by whom alone, when risen within the 
soul's depths, the eye of the mind itself is enlightened.’* Reinkens 





“ Exhort., p. 59. * Ibid. 
VOL. III.— NO. V. 
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regards this inward light as the prevenient grace in which his 
church believes, and of which we have ourselves often heard in 
these last days.¥ 

The knowledge of God which ane attains, is of him as a 
Creator rather than as a Father, in which latter character the Son 
manifests him to those who believe.” 

To the question, By means of which faculty (the aicénrav, or the 
vontov) can we know God? Clement answers, By both. By the 
senses we may know God. Thus Pythagoras, Socrates, and Plato 
knew him, for they tell us that they heard the voice of God. What 
is the voice of God? Let Moses answer: ‘ He spake and it was 
done’ (dixit et factum est). His voice is his work ; and by con- 
templation of the creation and preservation of the world they knew 
Gods Whether Clement interprets their doctrine aright or not 
does not concern us, his own doctrine is what we seek ; and he 
thus declares it, ‘God can be known by the contemplation of na- 
ture. Abraham passed from the contemplation of the heavens to 
faith in God (Gen. xv. 5, 6) ; and the same way is open to all.’» 

God can also be known by the contemplation of mind : ‘from the 
divine in us we ascend to the view of the efficient cause, as far as 
may be.’ This is meant to explain 1 Cor. xiii. 12, ‘ By a glass we 
see reflected what is in it.’ What is the glass? the divine (ro 4ciov), 
z. e. animus, or the mind, in which we see God, 7. e. his reflection, 
for we are made after the image of God. In this way the Greeks 
saw God; and whoever knows himself therein knows God, and 
he who knows him will become like him. Now, if the Creator 
could thus be known, the fact of creation, 7. ¢. a revelation, could 
also be known by man. 

To the second question, respecting a supernatural revelation, we 
now proceed. Some have falsely asserted that Clement would 
supersede the necessity of a divine revelation. The fact is, he 
makes the greatest difference between a natural and a supernatural 
revelation. He believed a supernatural revelation to be most ne- 

Without it men generally are ignorant of God, for they 
do not know the true God, and those which are not gods except 
in name they have believed in. Only the few attained the truth 
in this matter, and they only in part. Hence the Christian philo- 
sophy is distinguished from the Greek, in regard to its extent, its 
certainty, divine power, and so forth. Human philosophy is igno- 
rant of the greatest truths, e.g. of the Son of God, and divine 
Providence : it scarcely saves its followers, for it is all too weak to 
give divine precepts ; therefore, when that fails us, ‘ let us bring 
the truth down from above, out of heaven.’ —Evhort. p. 3. 





y Pp, 312, * Strom., lib, v. p. 731. ® Ibid., lib. v. p. 707. 
> Cf. Strom., lib. i. p. 334. 
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Clement believed that the revelation which was so necessary 
actually existed. It names God directly and immediately : philo- 
sophy shows him indirectly and mediately through the creatures. 
Of this revelation God is the cause, as of all good things—of some 
primarily, as of Scripture ; of others by consequence, as of philo- 
sophy. 

‘Clement further believed that the fact of such a revelation hay- 
ing been given could be proved. ‘The Exhortation sufficiently 
indicates his desire to show to all nations, to Greeks in particular, 
that their gods were false, either demons, or creatures, or mere 
fancies of philosophy ; but that the true God, who is REVEALED by 
his Son, had made the heavens. He shows them that they ought 
to have believed the prophets, that the Word speaks plainly to 
shame their unbelief. He held that the revelation could be 
known by every man, and charges with greater sin every one who 
has heard the Word without believing, though others have the 
excuse of ignorance. The proofs of revelation must be such only 
as no man of sound mind would reject—not demonstration. In 
order to faith, two things are required—the things which are heard, 
and the persuasion that only God’s words are spoken ; ‘faith is by 
hearing, and by the preaching of the apostles.’ Those who were 
dead, by hearing the Gospel have lived anew. Christ, therefore, 
came as a teacher, and we are ‘taught of God’ (@:odidaxro). 
‘ The truth is not taught by imitation (uiungis) but by instruction.’ 
‘ Catechizing leads to faith.’ Catechizing adorns and enters the 
ears: ‘ but when the eyes are anointed and the ears are bored by 
the Word of God, one is made a hearer of divine, and a seer of 
holy things.’ Sight, hearing, and voice contribute to the attain- 
ment of the truth, but it is the mind which discerns it. ‘ They 
who hear, and believe, shall be saved.’ If there must be faith as 
well as hearing, still divine grace is necessary. This grace is a 
certain enlightening, (?wricw) before alluded to. But faith in its 
highest form will not even thus be attained. What is still needed ? 
That we prove and examine, select or reject what we hear. We 
must ‘ prove all things—prove whether they are the Word of God.’ 
‘We do not seek the testimony of men, but bye this point by the 
Word of the Lord, which is more worthy of faith than all demon- 
strations, or rather it is itself the sole demonstration.’ The ‘ Word 
of the Lord’ in this last passage Reinkens very coolly assumes to 
be ‘sacred Scripture and our tradition.’ 

Clement teaches that Christ is God, which he goes on to prove by 
various arguments. Believing that Christ is God, how do we know 
that what we have as his words truly proceeded from him? Who 
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first received the treasure of the World? We answer with him, 
‘ Those who first constituted the church.’ But what is the church ? 
which is the true church? Many are called churches of Christ ; 
if all cannot bear that appellation, which really deserve it? The 
testimony of Scripture will describe them, and the history of here- 
sies, which sooner or later perish, will prove the truth. ‘In the 
truth alone (?. e. in Scripture), and in the ancient church, is the 
most exact gnosis, and the most excellent heresy’ (aipeois).4 

Surely the fact of a revelation in redemption may be known. 
This knowledge begins by hearing, is assisted by divine grace ex- 
citing and helping, and is made perfect by demonstration ; demon- 
stration admits us to real faith—it recognises Christ as God, and 
the church as existing and as a true church. 

But how does the mind apprehend the arguments for the twofold 
revelation? In two ways—by faith and by knowledge (iota: and 
yvwoe). Whatis faith? Faith implies partial knowledge. ‘ What- 
ever is held for argument must be sought where we believe all 
revelation is still preserved, 7. e¢. in the true church,’ says Reinkens 
in the true spirit of his system ;° and asserts that ecclesiastical tra- 
dition, in the sense in which Catholics receive it, is not only the rule 
for the interpretation of Scripture, but the fountain and proof of 
such doctrines as are scarcely mentioned in Scripture, or not found 
there at all. These, he says, are also the opinions of Clement, but 
does not adduce a single passage in proof.‘ 

Truth must furnish its own criterion ; if we derive one from any 
other source we are in danger at every step. But ‘he who is 
endowed with knowledge (yvéos), who has grown old in the stud 
of the Scriptures themselves, who keeps to the apostolical and psa 
rule of doctrine (4pborouiz rév Soyuarwy), and strictly conforms his 
life to the Gospel, is sent by the Lord to find out the demonstra- 
tions which he seeks from the law and the prophets.’ The voice 
of Christ must be ever heard, but it must aie proved to be his 
voice. (See Luke xxiv. 44.) Not to prove it is heretical, idle, 
and vainglorious. The Christian defends the truth, he employs 
logic, he does not fear philosophy, he compares, selects, judges, 
and discerns, and is always ready to answer for himself. Philoso- 
phy and reason therefore have their use and value, within proper 

imits, in relation to the explanation of divine truth. Indeed, 

philosophy is a kind of ser eran 1d instruction (xpomaideia) for 
those who desire to reach faith by demonstration." ‘Thus it neither 
supersedes nor supplements a divine revelation. 

‘God does not compel to faith, but persuades to it.’ Faith 





4 Strom., lib. vii. p. 888. e P. 328. 
f On the meaning of wapddoo1s, see Van Hengel, in 1 Cor. xv. pp. 25-27. 1851. 
& Strom., vii. 896. h Tbid.., i. 331. 
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comes by free assent to certain knowledge—it is the rational 
’ assent of a free mind (Wuxns adreXovciov). ‘He who accords with 
that which he is most persuaded is taught him—on the authority 
of God, and affirms it to be true apart from all doubt—is, in 
Clement’s opinion, a believer.” 

The knowledge which faith requires is twofold; one, which in 
part at least perceives and understands what is believed ; the other, 
which is very clear, comes by demonstration, and refers to the 
reasons of belief. But neither is a blind faith in authority, for 
without some understanding, and some proof, faith cannot be. 
Reinkens maintains that the ‘ Reformation’ did nothing towards 
giving clearer views of faith, but only robbed man of his free will, 
the lamentable consequences of which we see abundantly in our 
own day! and denies that, although good works do not necessarily 
follow faith (as Clement admits), that therefore he defends an 
inactive and inanimate faith. When good works do follow faith, 
which they do when faith is real and complete, the believer becomes 
assimilated to God, and a partaker of the divine nature. Rede- 
penning" and Neander™ have ascribed to Clement the opinion that 
men are led to faith by a natural sense of the truth—‘ Vermdge 
des der menschlichen Natureingepflanzten Wahrheitsgefiihles’ 
(the implanted truth-feeling power of human nature). But such a 
sense of truth is not needed, for certain knowledge followed by the 
decision of the judgment produces faith: the will bows to the 
decision thus authoritatively pronounced upon clear evidence, and 
not because it has any presentiment of the nature of truth. When 
belief follows either feeble reasons, or strong reasons insufficientl 
understood, it is rather mere opinion which feebly ‘ imitates fait. 
as a flatterer his friend, or as a wolf a dog.’ Still, we remember 
that saying, ‘ Blessed are they who believe and have not seen,’ but 
we are cautious in its application to those things which can be 

roved to be, but the reason for which cannot be apprehended. 
The authority of God is the demonstration of faith. Faith de- 
pends, as we have said, upon free will, and the truth we know can 
be denied: and if so, it depends upon our voluntary choice whether 
good works shall follow our faith. The province of faith is ‘to 
know God, to believe the Saviour’s doctrine, and to live to God.’" 
Clearly, then, good works do not precede persuasion, and good 
works constitute likeness to God. Nay, in one sense a believer 
is a god;° he resembles God, and his communion with him is of 
the most perfect character. 





i P. 332. * Redep. Origen. p. 153, 
™ Gesch. der Christl. Kirche, vol. i. pp. 3, 153, 


" Strom., vii. 831. wiotis ody 7d cidévar Toy Oedy H mpadrn, K.7.A. 


° Pedag., lib. iii. 251, where he quotes with approval the saying of Heraclitus, 
kvOpwmo: Geot: Geol &vOpwmor. 
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Hence the Christian gnosis. As the eye to the body, this is to 
the soul. But Clement was not a gnostic in any other sense than 
an honourable one. Thus, when he describes ‘Agar as secular 
Philosophy, Sarah is the celestial Wisdom, restoring it to its right 
mind.’ ‘This Wisdom is Christian doctrine. Christ is truth itself. 
Philosophy is but part partaker of it. True, like the Gnostics, he 
held a secret tradition, or mysterious doctrine, to be mystically 
conveyed ; but it was not what they held, nor was it derived from 
the same source. 'To those whom God deigns to choose as teachers 
he gives a greater understanding of his mysteries ; which Clement 
supports by Eph. iv. 11, and 2 Tim. ii. 2. His principles of inter- 
pretation were quite opposed to the gnostic. ‘They (generally) alle- 
gorized, but, while he occasionally gave allegorical interpretations, 
he maintained a rational exegesis, and demanded a learned expo- 
sition, and the application of the church canon.? 'The Gnostics said 
their secrets could be apprehended by a few naturally spiritual 
men, but the gnosis of Clement is only ascribed to few, because 
few are really renewed in heart. The Gnosis of Clement is not 
a kind of speculative theology. It is not the reward of learning 
and of learned rrmenthersam,: the prize and crown of a life in 
harmony with the word of God. When Neander ascribes to it 
the power of clearly proving, and of reducing precepts to scien- 
tific form, he is in error. It is rather the result of proof, and 
the harmony of a man’s spiritual nature and religious princi- 
ples. It is neither a process, nor the faculties necessary in order 
to one: it is the state in which he is who has personal experience 
of the power and truth of religion—‘ thédtsachlichen Beweis: in 
a word, the Clementine gnostic is not another person than the 
mere believer, though he is more than he—he is an enlightened 
believer. See Neander’s Kirschengesch. vol. 1, 3, 907, 908, 910, 
927, &e. 

Gnosis is to be traced to the grace of God. The divine opera- 
tion is felt upon the new heart, infusing into it fresh light. (See 
1 Cor. ii. 9.) They receive as it were a new eye, ear, and heart, 
by which they henceforth see, hear, and act spiritually. But this 
grace is ever accompanied by the truth. Christ, who is truth 
itself, bestows upon them this mark of distinction. Hence it can- 
not come from demonstration and the reading of Scripture without 
personal virtue and divine grace. The true gnostic already knows 
the doctrine of God—he hears what God says, and as he says it— 
the Scripture produces fruit in him, but is barren in heretics—and 
he has attained that which human science never could (Matt. xvi. 





P What this can be but the harmony and analogy of Scripture with Scripture 
we cannot divine ; certes, it is not that indefinable, though convenient, ‘ nothing 
contrary to the received doctrine,’ nihil nist conforme doctrine ac fidet Catholice. 
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17), for it is by the power of the Father alone that we know the 


’ Son of the Almighty. 


This gnosis cannot exist without a life in agreement with a 
sound faith, and which springs from love of the commandments of 
God. Love in its turn leads to nobler contemplation, and to 
larger acquisitions, if God enlightens our eyes and is present with 
us. This sublime conception and perception of truth is the only 
true gnosis. The truth is attained and discerned by the truth : it 
is not self-consciousness (Selbsthewusstsein), but from truth im- 
ne ‘The Lord says, “ He that hath ears to hear, let him 

ear,” that he who believes may understand what he says, as he 
says it.’ New evidences are not given to faith, but higher degrees 
of power to contemplate. ‘It is the soul’s vision of things 
which are.’ The influence of love and a holy life upon the true 
gnostic is most salutary ; but the influence of gnosis is to purify 
and refine the faculties and powers of the Christian: graduall 
shall the mists and prejudices of ignorance vanish before it, till 
the gnostic knows as he is known; and at length the glorious end 
shall be reached, when the soul shall be made perfect in love, for 
a sublime and spiritual love is the proper object and consumma- 
tion of the evangelical gnosis. 

Here we must pause and draw to a conclusion, considering it 
undesirable to enlarge, but refer those who desire a fuller view of 
the subject to the work of Reinkens, pp. 337-358 ; or to Clement 
himself in the Stromata passim. We would therefore in general 
remark, that what remains of Clement proves him to have been a 
close observer, a diligent reader, a man of great and varied at- 
tainments, with keen and active faculties, amazing energy and 
industry. Destitute of the transparency and beauty of style which 
some of the Fathers claim, he is yet sometimes eloquent, and there 
is a solid stratum of thought which invites industry and rewards 
research. Others may be the flowery fields which gladden and 
allure ; he is the mine, in which with much refuse there is much 
genuine ore. With more on the surface they have less beneath ; 
but Clement with little often on the surface has much beneath. 
Some of these wrote for readers, he for thinkers: they were more 
for practical men, he for students : they are Christians, or Christian 
divines ; he is a Christian, a divine, and a philosopher. While we 
speak thus, we can deplore his errors, when he de from the 
gospel truth.1 But then we carry the true test of all doctrine with 
us, we have the word of God, and to apply this wisely is to free 
ourselves from all danger. 

Those who venerate antiquity because it is ancient egregiously 





4 This especially refers to the Stromata. 
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err, for this claim is shared equally by Menu, Mahomet, Zoroaster, 
and Confucius, and the Greek series as well. We must never 
forget that truth is not such because it is old. The word of the 
Lord never, and that word only, never becomes effete. It may 
become old, but not antiquated—ancient, but not imbecile. We 
may say of it as of its author,— 


‘ Jum senior ; sed cruda Deo viridisque senectus.’ 


A recent American writer says, ‘the grass of human doctrine 
withereth, the flower of human wisdom fadeth, but the word of the 
Lord endureth for ever." To those who can separate the grass of 
human doctrine and the flower of human wisdom from the word of 
the Lord, the writings of Clement are of much value. But let 
others beware. We almost lament that he does not yet speak in 
our own tongue. For, while we cannot admit many of his views, 
of tradition, baptism, the church, and the operations of divine 
grace upon the soul, and of other points, we remember that not 
all who speak English are sound in the faith: nay, that he may 
be sound where they are not, and they where he is not, and so 
corrective of each other. Why should we fear who have sound 

rinciples of exegesis and a more refined philosophy, free-will,* 
ius pa of and free action, and the word of God? 

Clement is not answerable for all the views he expounds, any 
more than he is for all which are ascribed to him. a we 
are ever to remember the influence of the age in which a man 
may live upon modes of thought and forms of expression. In 
Clement’s time various forms of error already existed in the 
church, and passed current for truth: and an alliance had been 
formed between profane philosophy and Christian theology, while 
the influence of mysticism and spiritual pride were very great. 
He found the age, he did not ake it, and he found these things 
in it. The covenant between human wisdom and divine revela- 
tion he neither ended nor wished to make an end of, but he de- 
sired and strove to make it subserve the all-important end—glory 
to God, and salvation to man. Ever subordinating the human to 
the divine—the natural to the supernatural—reason to faith—and 
faith itself to charity, he strove to exhibit Christianity as the true 
philosophy—the divinely appointed remedy for the woes of man, 
and the best gift of heaven. He recognised God as a Creator, 
Preserver, and King—he admitted the doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
and of grace—and he owned Christ as man’s deliverer, but rather 
from the slavery of falsehood and error than of sin and death, 
not that these are overlooked. Christ the Saviour was to him the 





” Prof. Packard, in Am. Bibl. Sac., Jan. 1851, p. 73. 
* Vid. Reink., p. 335, n. 2, and p, 20, lin, 30, supra. 
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Word, the incarnate Logos, the reason and the wisdom of God— 
man’s teacher and guide. Clement’s views of sin seem rather 
those of sin in acts and opinions, than of principle ; rather those of 
sin as bringing evils to man than as abominable to God. And 
yet there are particular expressions which declare universal obli- 
gation, and an intense aversion from sin. 

Whatever errors he held, however, in regard to tradition, bap- 
tism, and free-will especially, the defender of Romanism will find 
no universal precept of clerical celibacy, for Peter and Philip were 
both married, he says, and had children : and he maintains unbro- 
ken silence upon Mariolatry, invocation of saints, the use of images 
in Christian worship, and the pope; upon purgatory, penance, and 
the mass.‘ His negative evidence on these points is valuable—he 
knows nothing of them, for he never heard of them. 

In respect to some of Clement’s opinions, they are not all we 
take them to be ; our modern phraseology often ill interprets the 
old church phraseology of that day, and it requires nice discrimi- 
nation, and good knowledge of the age, its philosophy, its charac- 
teristics, and its forms of speech, always to expound aright the 
strange speech of its philosophical Christian writers. 

The influence which Clement received he transmitted, and it 
was felt for many years. But great as were his name and influence, 
he was not alone. There was Justin the Martyr, there was Ter- 
tullian, and there was Athenagoras: there were also Pantznus 
and Origen, who clustered around Clement, before him and after 
him. They were stars of different magnitude ; but while one of 
them, Origen, eclipsed all who had preceded him, he was the pupil 
of Clement, and the glory of the pupil the master shares. In re- 
gard to the philosophy, especially, there was error in their sys- 
tems, and the ignorant and designing alike perverted it to bad 
uses, while they too often overlooked the truth they contained. As 
already suggested, Christianity had made noble progress: the Jew 
had trembled, for the star of Moses was lost amid the brightness 
of the Day-spring from on high—the idolater had trembled, for 
Dagon had fallen again before the ark of the Lord—the hand 
of the persecutor trembled, for the blood it had shed was the 
seed of the church. But philosophy still remained, and the ques- 
tion was how to snatch its laurels and entwine them in the wreath 
they wove for the Prince of Peace. We honour their aim, though 
we lament many of their measures. After all, however, we may 
say of Clement,—‘ Happy these later ages if the mystics they have 
produced had all, and always, drawn from a source as pure. The 





* His calling the Lord’s Supper the Eucharist is only what all did ; and his saying 
that Melchisedec gave bread and wine to Abraham as a type of the eucharist proves 
nothing. Vid. Strom., lib. iv. 
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gifts of God would not so often be exposed to the raillery of the 
profane, nor the unveiled glories of the church turned to blasphemy 
and scandal by impious lips.’* 

The work of Reinkens, in which many of the views here pre- 
sented are embodied, will take its place among the best sketches 
of the life and writings of Clement. For though, as an avowed 
Romanist, the author writes under an influence which he rather 
owns than denies, yet he is the safer as a guide, inasmuch as he 
declares his principles. His zeal in defending the views which he 
believes to be those of Clement, his diligence in producing proofs, 
and the ingenuity of their application, are sure to command atten- 
tion. The labour bestowed upon the analyses of Clement’s works 
has been great, though we confess that we think him sometimes 
partial. To those who are debarred from larger works, or who 
cannot find time to read the original productions of Clement, and 
to others, this work will be valuable. The activity of our friends 
on the continent in producing works on church history and patriotic 
literature we often commend. It is acceptable to us whose prac- 
tical turn induces us to shun the labour of such tasks : most of us 
are content to know the results of the investigations of our neigh- 
bours. Be it so: still, here, where the details of the life of Cle- 
ment are few and meagre, we may obtain a good knowledge of the 
man, from the copiousness, variety, interest, learning, acuteness, 
and intelligence which are so abundant in all his works. Certainly 
we would rather canonize him for his writings than many a one 
who has been made a saint for his actions: nay, we would believe 
that among the stars which excel in glory above (as well as here 
below), not the least glorious is Titus Flavius Clemens, presbyter 
of Alexandria. 

B. H. C. 








THE ORIGIN OF THE CHERUBIC FORMS MENTIONED 
IN THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, 


CONSIDERED IN CONNECTION WITH SOME OF THE DISCOVERIES 
OF LAYARD AT NINEVEH, 


Tue discoveries of Layard form an era in literature. The start- 
ling ideas they have given birth to, the historical associations 
they have formed, and the solutions of numerous enigmas which 
they afford, will be appreciated with increasing interest, as they 
are more earnestly studied and their various bearings more accu- 
rately deciphered. The symbols which lie scattered amongst the 
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other remnants of ancient literature, or seem to be scattered from 
our imperfect knowledge, are shown in a collective form; and 
although their explications are even yet obscure, still their concen- 
tration furnishes us with a more original source than any we had 
before possessed. 

It is asserted by an ancient author that the Ninevites had 
obtained their polished manners from an anterior race ; and with- 
out any such authority it is a matter even of itself of the highest 
probability. But however they may have borrowed from others, 
they themselves were evidently the originators of powerful influ- 
ences upon other portions of the globe. Passing by other points, 
they evidently possessed symbolical emblemry in a more connected 
system than the nations which afterwards separated and re- 
modelled the very same emblemry according to the caprices of 
their different superstitions. To the moderns it appears very 
strange that men in the ancient world should have been so guided 
by type and symbol; and consequently the expression of their 
sentiments in this manner wears even a grotesque appearance. 
For instance, the frequent occurrence amid the ruins of ancient 
nations of moustrous unions between figures not only of every species 
of bird and beast, but alsoof man. Again, when the utter folly of 
mankind led them so far to abuse this mode of representation as 
to worship the symbols themselves, we wonder at our fellow 
mortals having fallen down to worship an ox, an eagle, and 
animals of still lower grade; and our wonder increases at their 
veneration for images, the absurdity of whose composition remains 
still for modern inspection. But, on the other hand, if these 
representations had been restrained within the bounds of hiero- 
glyphical instruction, such mode would not only appear natural 
and interesting, but, while it was inferior in many respects to 
alphabetical writing, it contained some points of marked supe- 
riority ; for example, it is more calculated to arouse the faculties 
of reasoning, by filling the mind with images and by exciting com- 
parison, illation, and deduction. Such training would also 
strengthen the memory and stimulate the imagination. To men 
accustomed to such modes of communication, the solution of 
enigmas and parabolic illustration would not only be suitable, but 
far more congenial than any other method. Plutarch, in his very 
interesting history of Isis and Osiris, amongst others furnishes the 
following examples. The Egyptians affirmed that the sun and 
moon pursued their courses, not as the Greeks described in chariots, 
but in ships, to betoken that all nature was sustained by the 
genial influences of these luminaries upon the collection of waters. 
That Sirius, the dog-star, was so named because at its rising was 
the time also for the rising of the Nile ; the star thus giving timely 
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notice, just as the useful domestic animal gives notice of the 
approach of any novel visitor. Osiris, the great Lord, is depicted 
by an eye and a sceptre, to express omnipresence and omnipotence. 

eaven, on account of its activity and eternity, is depicted by a 
heart, whose pulsations are kept up perpetually by a hearth con- 
taining a glowing fire. At Thebes, images of Judges were repre- 
sented without hands, and with their eyes fixed on the ground, to 
show that those who administer justice should not have hands 
which will receive bribes, or eyes which will be allured from the 
truth. Beetles represent soldiers, because the Egyptians believed 
that females were not to be found among that species of insect. 
The symbolical figures discovered at Nineveh were prior to most 
of the representations of the same class in other countries ; and if 
not to be considered as originals, were assuredly nearly the com- 
mon sources of all. The whole routine of circumstances con- 
nected with the representations of fire-worship, the human-headed 
bulls and lions, the eagle-headed characters displayed in the 
sculptures of Nineveh, reveal a centre whence has flowed the main 
emblemry of all known mythologies. The symbol of the ox was 
universal, which is thus given in a very startling generalization b 
Fred. von Schlegel :—‘'The Indian and Persian word gau, wit 
which the German kwh (cow) perfectly coincides, quite agrees with 
the Greek word for earth in the old Doric form of yz; the Latin 
bos (ox), in its inflections bovis or bove, belongs to a whole family 
of Sanscrit words, such as bhu, bhuva, bhumi, which signify the 
earth, earthy, or whatever is remotely connected therewith. So 
originally in this language, one and the same word served to 
denote the earth and the bull. Comparisons of this sort, when not 
strained by etymological subtlety, but founded on matter of fact 
and clear self-evident deductions, may offer much curious illustra- 
tion of the state of opinion and the nature and connexion of ideas 
in the primitive and mythic ages, or may serve at least to give us 
a clearer and more lively insight into the secret operations of the 
human mind, and into the modes of thinking prevalent among 
ancient nations.’ 

This proves the universal prevalency of the veneration for the 
ox throughout India, Egypt, and indeed the whole ancient world. 
The Indians conceived the bull the best representative of creative 
energy, and described Siva riding on the bull Nandi. The Apis 
of the Egyptians received divine honours for the same reason. 
Through all Pagan mythology the lion and the bull are the 


emblems respectively of royalty and power; and these animals 
are consequently of frequent occurrence, either singly or con- 
jointly, among almost all the ancient structures of Persia. India, 
along the whole course of her extended history to the present day, 
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displays her unwavering reverence for the ox as one of her princi- 
pal symbols. The next great scene in which the world’s civili- 
zation was advanced, namely, from the banks of the Euphrates to 
the Aigean Sea, revealed as ardent a devotion to the same 
symbol. Baal, the chief deity of this mythology, was represented 
under the ox-form partially or wholly. Nimrod, who either was 
Baal or his prototype, has firmly established his name and preten- 
sions throughout this part of the East; and its writers, according 
to the authors of the ‘ Universal History, make him not only the 
first king of Babylon, but of all the world; and they affirm that 
he was the first who wore a crown, the model of which he took 
from one he had seen in the sky; for being pleased with the 
appearance, he immediately sent for an artist and had a crown of 
gold cast in the same form, which he placed upon his head, 
whence his subjects took occasion to say that it came down to 
him from Heaven. The Orientals make Nimrod the author of 
the sect of the Magi, or worshippers of fire. They tell us that, 
accidentally seeing fire rise out of the earth at a distance from him 
in the east, he worshipped it, and appointed one Andeshan to 
attend the fire and throw frankincense upon it. ‘There is a prett 
constant tradition extant (says Vaux) that Nimrod taught the 
adoration of fire as one of the simple elements, or as the symbol 
of the Divine Majesty, a faith we 5 abundant proof was from 
very early times common in many parts of the East, and is even 
now, after the lapse of 4000 years, not altogether extinct.’ His 
name, arising from a consideration of his deity, was Bel, Pul, or 
Baal, words of different sound but the same in sense, signifying 
Lord or Chief, and as such was acknowledged very generally 
through the Semitic and Celtic races. Tyre, Sidon, and Carthage, 
although their own records have perished, have yet left indelible 
proofs of their intimate adherence to the religion of their Eastern 
progenitors in the names of their greatest worthies, Ethbaal, 
Annibal, Asdrubal, Amilcar. Nay, at the very present time, in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, Ireland retains customs and 
names plainly showing that some of her ancestors at least must 
have come from the land of the ‘mighty hunter.’ O’Halloran 
affords one remarkable instance of the knowledge possessed by the 
ancient Irish in astronomy, shown by the Druidical name for the 
ear in the Celtic language ; and a more scientific one could not 
be found, since it is elegantly expressive of the course of the 
-sun through the astronomical course of the zodiac: the word is 
Bliaghan, from Baal the sun, and ain a circle. 
Another talented Irishman, Dr. John England, R.C. Bishop of 
Charleston, in a speech delivered in an American society for the 
relief of Irish orphans in that country, thus refers to the primitive 
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history of his native country :—‘ Rome never gave her deities to 
Ireland ; but while that proud people dictated to a subject world, 
Ireland preserved even her idolatry unchanged. Her deities were 
of Eastern origin, and her rites of worship were of Asiatic institu- 
tion ; not those of the Brahmin, but those of the Phoenician. Baal 
was her chief deity, and he was worshipped by fire. We need not 
the Sacred volume for the Asiatic facts and customs :, they are too 
plain to be questioned. And which of us could not testify to the 
fires of May-eve* in this island of our nativity? The custom 
still continues, though Christianity has purified the observance b 
stripping it of the criminality of the object. So interwoven wit 
the fibres of his heart are the usages of his fathers to a child of 
Erin, that they are to be eradicated only by a dreadful pang after 
it has been found absolutely necessary. Our earliest writers 
inform us that the fires of Baal, whose worship was always known 
amongst the Milesian settlers, were lighted with great solemnity 
on that day, which now corresponds to May-eve. We have our- 
selves seen the fires, and passed through them with sportive 
thoughtlessness of youth to avoid some indefinable evil which we 
dreaded from spirits. We know that the month of May is still 
called, in the language which some of us have lisped in childhood, 
Baal-thinne, or the fires of Baal. How many other facts which 
our historians testify, which our eyes and our ears have known, are 
totally inexplicable without the mythology of Pheenicia!’ That 
the mythology of Egypt equally partook of reverence for the same 
symbols is evident. Pomponius Mela assures us that ‘ Apis was 
the god of the whole Egyptian nation, of the shape of a black ox, 
but spotted or pied with several other colours; his tongue and 
tail were quite different from other oxen. They affirm also that 
his birth was caused by lightning from Heaven (hence, probably, 
his name from Aph, fire). His birthday was celebrated through- 
out the whole kingdom by a solemn feast. Pliny gives a more 
eo description of this animal. The ox Apis is worshipped as a 
god in Egypt. It was required he should have a peculiar mark 
on his left side, namely, a crescent, white at both the extremities, 
and upon his tongue he was to have a node, called cantharus. 
The period of his life was limited to a certain number of years, 
which being expired, he was drowned in a spring, called the doing 
of the Priests ; which done, they looked out for another to be put 
in his place. They appeared in mourning, and shaved their hair 
until hos found another, which they were not long in accom- 
seg and then he was conducted by the priests to Memphis. 
ere were two temples, intended for the prediction of future 





* We think the gentleman has here mistaken the day; what he here describes 
takes place at present in Ireland on the eve of St. John’s day, the 24th of June. 
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events. If he went of his own accord into one of these halls it 
was a good omen, if into the other an evil one. To private 
persons he delivered his answers by taking or refusing the food 
which they offered. He would not take what was offered by 
Germanicus, and it was remarked how shortly the latter died after 
this circumstance. Long before either of these authors, Herodo- 
tus wrote,—‘ This ox, Apis, is the same with Epaphus, conceived 
by lightning. He must be black, with a square spot in the fore- 
head, a figure of an eagle on the back, and a node or cantharus 
on the palate.’ Jamblichus emphatically affirms Assyria to be one 
of the sacred countries whence emanated to all parts of the world the 
original rites and ceremonies of deep antiquity. There were two 
countries through which Greece chiefly received her religion, and 
these were Thrace and the island of Crete; and through both it 
would be difficult to distinguish what Assyria afforded as distinct 
from Egypt’s additions. Perhaps upon close examination it would 
be found that in the Cretan supply the Assyrian element exceeded, 
while in the Thracian ritual the Egyptian mythology predomi- 
nated. Diodorus Siculus declares, ‘The Cretans boasted that 
they were the originators of all the mysteries and religious rites ; 
nay, that most of the gods themselves were born among them. 
And this claim, as far as Greece was concerned, is nearly true, 
their chief god, Zeus, himself being an importation from Crete ; 
while many learned men suppose him, prior to his Cretan trans- 
mutation, to have been the Bel of the East. And by this means 
we are enabled to trace the systems of the Western world to their 
origin in the East. The most casual glance at the map of the 
south of Europe displays the position of Crete as exactly the land 
whence communication would be introduced to Europe from Asia ; 
in familiar language it might be styled the great poo 
of civilization from the one division of the world to the other ; 
and the grand mythic symbol of Cretan antiquity, the Minotaur, 
is identically the winged human-headed bull of Nineveh. 


‘ Semibovemque virum semivirumque bovem.’ 


The Cretan institutions and religion formed the groundwork of 
the Lacedemonian polity ; and Athens borrowed much, very much 
of her early constitution in the intercommunication of commerce 
which marked the original union of these states. The myth of 
Theseus appears to me to have been founded partly upon the 
fact that the Hellenistic genius moulded the stern mysteries of 
deep antiquity into the brilliant representations of Grecian imagi- 
nation. ‘This tendency of the human intellect to change antique 
ideas for others more suited, or supposed more suited, to modern 
modes of thought, is observable in all ages and in all religions, 
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articularly in the Western world. Another symbolism modified 
m the same source was the Sphinx, which, as a learned writer? 
remarks, appears to have been a sort of hieroglyphic symbol 
common to all the nations of antiquity. It expresses the difficulty 
and danger of attempting to compass the distant and the for- 
bidden but tempting object of human ambition. The gold- 
defending gryphons of the Indians (Herod. iii. 116); Cerberus, 
who blocked the access to Hades; the fire-breathing dragon 
which guarded the apples of the Hesperides and the golden fleece 
in Colchis ; the Simurg and Rok of the Persians and Arabs, are 
but so many expressions of the same notion. The gryphon, the 
dragon, and the Greek sphinx generally had wings; the Egyptian 
sphinx was generally without them. But there was no other 
essential difference between them; for the head of the Egyptian 
sphinx was not always human, and the gryphons, as they were 
depicted upon the monuments, were merely sphinxes with eagles’ 
heads. M. Bunsen asserts her right,—‘she is the enigma of 
history.’ We believe we have the Egyptian name of sphinx in 
the word 31> kriéb. That the Hebrews employed the Egyptian 
word to denote even their religious symbols is clear from the Urim 
and Thummim ;° and the word 3173, which is not explicable from 
the Hebrew language alone, has every appearance of being con- 
nected with the Sanscrit grabh, Gothic griepan, and the Greek 
ypumn and xégSepos.’ ‘The veriest tyro in literature recognises the 
sphinx as a leading emblem in Egyptian mythology; and the 
Grecian legend of Thebes proves the widely-spread adoption of 
the symbol. In the description of Euripides we have proofs of 
the deeply graven traditional description of her more original 
type :— 
‘ Would that the Sphinx, in part a virgin form, 
But still a full-wing’d mountain monster, 
Had never come to be the plague of this 
Our land, with her discordant strains, as when 
Heretofore hovering near our walls she bore, 
Clutch’d within the gripe of her four-footed claws, 
The fated race of Cadmus to the light 
Inaccessible of the pure heaven.’ 


If the name of Thebes and the dwelling of the Sphinx point to 
Egypt as their origin, the name of the surrounding country, Reeotia, 
the land of the ox, points as strongly to the East, as it were to 
corroborate a certain amount of truth as belonging to the myth of 
Cadmus and his heaven-directed ox. 


The lion and the eagle are also found very prominent in every 





> In the Edinburgh Review. © Wilkinson’s Ancient Egypt. 
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mythology. The former of these predominated in the old Persian 
polity ; and as to the eagle, it is a well-ascertained fact, that all 
the primitive temples of Greece had sculptured on them, in various 
parts, the spread eagle, emblematic of the Cretan Jupiter. ‘ Let 
a man,’ says Pierius, ‘ peruse the histories of the Assyrians, Medes, 
or Persians, or the records and glorious achievements of the 
Greeks and Macedonians, or of the Romans, who afterwards 
eclipsed them all—what will he meet with among them more 
frequently than the eagle, what more honoured, what more sacred ? 
To this bird alone, by the consent of all ages and augurs, is the 
honour given of always portending prosperous events.’ Few need 
be reminded that the very principal emblem of the Grecian Zeus 
and of the Roman Jove was this bird, thus identifying their 
emblemry with that of Nineveh and Egypt. The universality of 
fire as an emblem is equally remarkable. The ancient Persians, 
although they did not worship it as a god, venerated it as the 
purest representation of the deity’s glory. Zerdusht or Zoroaster 
in the time of Darius Hystaspes improved or remodelled the great 
eastern system introduced by Nimrod or Bel. He maintained the 
existence of a kingdom of light, in which Ormuzd, the author of 
all good, resided, and a kingdom of darkness, in which Ahriman, 
the source of all evil, moral as well as physical, had his dwelling. 
Thus runs their apology for the devotion to their favourite emblem. 
‘Forasmuch as fire was delivered to Zerdusht by the Almighty as 
the symbol of his majesty, wherefore it was required that we should 
esteem it holy and respect it as an emanation from the fountain of 
light, and that we should love all things that resemble it, especially 
the sun and the moon, the two great witnesses of God, and the 
sight of which should put us in mind of his omniscience ; therefore 
let us without superstition keep the command given us, evermore 
praising God for the great usefulness of this element, and beseech- 
ing him to make us always bear in mind the obligations we are 
under to do our duty towards him, which is as necessary to the 
health and happiness of the mind, as light and fire are to the ease 
and welfare of the body.’ This beautiful emblem was adopted 
into all the religions of the ancient world, in one form or another. 
Vesta, the goddess of fire, was ere all over Greece, where, 
says the Universal History (vol. v.), ‘there was not one city but 
could show a temple dedicated to this goddess, with a lamp always 
burning in honour to her; which has made some think that the 
rites and ceremonies of Vesta were introduced into Italy by the 
Greeks, and not by the Trojans.’ It is worth while to mention 
here, that in the celebrated temple of Apollo, at Delphi, a fire was 
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kept constantly burning. The worship of Vesta was the most 
solemn among the Romans, her priestesses, the Vestal virgins, the 
most sacred of her sacerdotal order. Should by any means the 
consecrated fire be extinguished, the whole city was thrown into 
consternation; and if it had rey see through negligence, the 
severest inquiry was instituted to discover the delinquent, and the 
fire was again kindled, not from ordinary fire, but from the rays of 
the sun. Every year, as mentioned by Plutarch, they renewed it 
in the same manner, whether it went out or not. If Layard’s 
discoveries did no more than show us a locality where these em- 
blems of the early religions of our race were more concentrated 
than in any of these nations with whom we have been more ac- 
quainted, his labours would have been of considerable importance 
to theology. The histories of Egypt, Greece, Rome, and India, 
abound with allusions to those subjects; but these allusions are 
disunited and re 00 | by the loss of old traditions, and by the 
innovations of increasing areey & which introduced new ideas 
and new opinions. ‘The student therefore had often to wonder at 
the frequent occurrence of similar emblems in various liturgies, 
without being able to discover a root whence they emanated as a 
whole. The excavations of Nineveh have supplied the desideratum. 
Covered by the débris of centuries, the prototypes of all the my- 
thologies have been displayed to the wondering gaze of the 19th 
century, and we are furnished with an infallible clue to guide us to 
a still more profound original, whose interpretation, whilst it throws 
a splendour about what would otherwise surprise, at the same time 
offers an easy solution to what would otherwise remain obscure. 
When we contemplate the lion, the man, the ox, and the eagle joined 
together in the human-headed lions and oxen in the spacious man- 
sions of the successors of Nimrod, we contemplate figures contain- 
ing a junction of the emblemry of other races, and we are brought 
in direct connexion with the evident fountain whence they them- 
selves emanated, and all the imitations of them, however distant 
or imperfect. Layard was so struck with the resemblance between 
these gigantic forms and the cherubic representations mentioned 
in the prophet Ezekiel, that he pronounced at once with the utmost 
confidence that the Jewish prophet must have borrowed his ima- 
gery from the ay of Nineveh. But that an inspired Jewish 
prophet would have borrowed any imagery from what he utterly 


abhorred as the very height of profane abomination, is the most 
improbable supposition possible. Besides, the prophet uses not 
imagery of his own imagination. The representations were por- 
trayed before him in visions from God himself, and these glorious 
revelations were assuredly not sent through the portals of the 
proud and sinful monarch of Assyria. Isaiah and Ezekiel both 
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prophesied in the decline and fall of the Jewish church in the time 
_ of the Assyrian and Babylonian ascendancy; both were inspired, 

not only with the commission from the Led God of Israel, but 
with the spirit of poetry of the very highest order. Isaiah’s 
writings abound with specimens of every species of poetry, from 
the simple elegance of the pastoral to the loftiest flight of the epic. 
Ezekiel, too much absorbed in the lowly state of his commonwealth, 
describes the glorious visions sent to instruct and invigorate the 
church, in strains of sublimity necessarily arising from the influence 
of such transcendent visitations. ‘This was much required at the 
particular time in which he lived. The power of the Jewish 
nation was prostrated, the temple had been utterly destroyed, not 
a rite or a ceremony could be attended to, and the customary 
responses of God were silent. When thus the ordinary means had 
been withdrawn, the Lord revealed himself in a way as glorious as 
it was extraordinary. 

The prophet, as he stood upon the banks of the Chebar, saw a 
mighty wind bearing from the north, wafting along a thick collec- 
tion of clouds, enveloping a mass of fire, whose splendour continu- 
ally scintillated around the whole spectacle, whilst in the midst of 
the fire was the appearance of amber, rather of electrum, a metal 
much prized by the ancients, composed of four parts of gold and 
one of silver. When the stupendous congeries opened there was 
revealed to the astonished gaze of the prophet ‘the likeness of 
four living creatures.’ Each had four faces and four wings, and 
their feet resembled those of an ox. They had the hands of a 
man under their wings on their four sides, and their wings were 
joined to one another ; they turned not when they went, they went 
every one straight forward. As for the likeness of their faces, they 
four had the face of a man and the face of a lion on the right 
side, and they four had the face of an ox on the left side: they 
four also had the face of an eagle. Beryl-coloured wheels studded 
round with eyes attended the living creatures, and followed all 
their movements. Who does not perceive at a glance in this 
‘living machinery,’ as it has been most happily styled, the very 
types of all the leading emblemry of N enh? But this magnifi- 
cent grouping was but secondary in its office; the heads of the 
cherubim supported a firmament of terrible crystal, that is diamond, 
and upon this diamond pavement was a sapphire throne, whereon 
was seated a man whose dazzling appearance was far beyond the 
power of language fully to convey, but, enshrined in all the brilli- 
ancy of light, was as it were encased amid the glory of the rainbow. 
We are emphatically told that ‘this was the likeness of the glory 
of the Lord.’ In plain terms, the cherubim and wheels form the 
emblematical chariot of the providence of ‘God in Christ.” And 
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here I cannot resist quoting a coincidence of sentiment on this 
point from the ‘Journal of Sacred Literature.’ ‘We remember 
the magnificent description given by the prophet (Ezek. i.) of the 
wondrous chariot of the Lord. When the living creatures went, and 
the high and dreadful wheels went by them, the noise of their 
wings was like great waters ; they moved like a flash of lightning, 
they were controlled by one spirit, they went every one straight 
forward. And when rest succeeded the irresistible might of their 
action, no tremor vibrated through the complex living machinery ; 
nothing betokened that a great effort had been made ; the pause is 
sudden, absolute, perfect, the wheels are motionless, the cherubim 
let down their wings, and amidst the solemn stillness that ensues 
the voice of the Almighty alone is heard from the firmament of 
the terrible crystal over their heads.’ An attentive reader of 
Scripture will find a vast deal eoengrevt its pages indicative of 
the fact that similar visions to this of Ezekiel had been seen by 
the earlier worthies of the Jewish polity, although not fully de- 
scribed by them, and very many passages, otherwise obscure, will 
be rendered perfectly plain by applying the key of this explanation. 
David evidently beheld a similar vision to that of the prophet of 
the captivity, the description of which was considered important 
enough not only to be preserved in 2 Sam. xxii., but also to be 
repeated in Psalm xviii. Dr. Watts observes, that many learned 
men suppose that this very vision appeared to the elders of Israel, 
when with Moses they were summoned by the Lord, as described 
Exod. xxiv. 10. It is evident also, as he says, that the form of a 
cherub was well known to the Jews of that age, since Moses gives 
no description of them to instruct the artificers ; they were known 
of old, probably to the patriarchs and to mankind, as emblems of 
divine majesty and terror, guarding the way to the tree of life. 
Gen. iii. 24. The glorious vision of Deity to John, as described 
in the Apocalypse, is in every point identical with that of Ezekiel, 
and,I feel great pleasure ty tee able to adopt the description of 
another writer who was not in the least influenced towards the 
views advocated in the present essay. ‘ Let us turn to the prin- 
cipal visions of the book (the Apocalypse), and first we have the 
glorious theophany which was presented to the eye of the seer 
when he entered by the door opened in heaven,’ and which we hold 
to have been a preface to the whole of the subsequent visions, and 
not, as our author represents it, only an introduction to the seven 
seals. A throne appears before the apostle, and one sitting on it. 
He was .ike a jasper and a sardine stone. The jasper clear as 
crystal (see ch. xxi. 2) the sardine stone of a flesh colour, setting 
forth, according to Hengstenberg, the fire of the divine anger, 


along with the radiating light of the divine holiness. Around the 
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throne sat four-and-twenty elders, crowned, and with white robes. 
These are the symbols of the church, of which the number twelve 
is the signature, doubled, here as in ch. xxi., to take in the twelve 
patriarchs and the twelve apostles. Their crowns and raiment 
proclaim them to be ‘kings and priests.’ In the midst of the 
throne and round about, ¢.e. beneath it, and yet visible on every 
side, were four living ones, the cherubim not representing angelic 
beings, for the angels (see ch. vii. 2) form a circle around the 
elders, nor yet the symbol of the church, which is represented by 
the elders, but the emblem of creation bearing up the throne of the 
God of the whole earth. The number four is, according to our 
author, the signature of the earth. Their likenesses represent the 
whole visible creation, for the man is first among the creatures, 
the eagle among birds, the ox among cattle, and the lion among 
beasts. Beautifully does our author explain their ‘ resting not oe 
nor night,’ by referring to Psalm xix. 3. ‘Day unto day utteret 
speech, and night unto night shows knowledge.’ As the heavens 
without ceasing declare the glory of God, the God of Hosts, so 
also do the cherubim or the creatures upon earth. 

The rainbow also round about the throne, the pledge of the 
covenant with Noah for the preservation of the earth, teaches us 
that the vision has respect unto the earth; grace returning after 
wrath is predicted ; a new heaven and a new earth after the deluge 
of fire. ‘The thunders, and lightnings, and voices, testify of ap- 
proaching judgment, and the seven torches of fire burning before 
the throne symbolize the operations of God’s spirit upon the earth, 
especially as bringing chastisement and destruction. The sea of 
glass, like unto crystal, which appeared before the throne, is iden- 
tified by Hengstenberg with the sea of glass, mingled with fire, 
which is mentioned in ch. xv. 2. It seems to be identical in this 
place with the firmament which Ezekiel saw beneath the throne, 
and with the pavement of sapphire, as it were the body of heaven 
in clearness, which Moses saw under the feet of Jehovah. 

Dr. Watts and the authors of the ‘ Universal History’ agree 
with Grotius, Bochart, Spencer, Le Clerc, Mede, &c., in deriving 
the word cherub from Charab, which in the Syriac, Chaldee, and 
Arabic, means to plough ; therefore these authors believe that the 
cherubim resembled oxen, if not in the whole, at least in the face, 
and some other parts of the body. ‘To this we may add the 
authority of an ancient Father (Clemens Alexandrinus), who 
believed that the Egyptian Sphinx and other hieroglyphical beasts 
were borrowed from those of Moses and Ezekiel. Nothing could 
be more sublimely descriptive of Christ’s guidance of universal 
ates me borne on the wings of intellect, power, and rapidity ; 
or, to use the words of Layard, ‘no better type of intellect and 
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knowledge could be found than the head of the man, of strength 
than that of the lion, and of ubiquity than that of the eagle !’ 

Dr. Watts uses nearly the same words in reference to these 
symbols. ‘The understanding and beauty of the man, the obe- 
dience and labour or diligence of the ox, the courage and 
strength of the lion, together with the sharp sight and swiftness of 
the eagle, in fulfilling the commands of God and in administering 
his providence.’ And here a most important and astonishing 
parallel is established between these visions and the cherubim in 
the tabernacle of Moses, and in the temple of Solomon; and 
surely a sublimer lesson could not be established amongst any 
people than such a stationary remembrancer of a doctrine, the 
most important to keep steadily in man’s heart, namely, the uni- 
versal providence of God the Redeemer. There was one differ- 
ence in respect to the artificial cherubim, for, although they had 
their wings always raised to support the visible glory of the Lord, 
it was only occasionally that the glorious visitor ‘shined forth’ 
from between them. It is to be noted’ also, that sometimes this 
brilliant manifestation appeared without its cherubim-chariot, and 
was recognised by the Jews by two names declarative of its great 
importance ; the one was the shechinah, that is, ‘ the dwelling ;’ the 
other Kisse hachabod, ‘the throne of glory,’ one of the seven 
things which the Jews believed were created before the world. 

This divine appearance is referred to in many passages both in 
the Od and New Testaments. One of the Jatt records of its 
manifestations is by an eye-witness, the destiny of whose existence 
was for ever altered by its appearance, and than whom there 
never was mortal better calculated to describe it with accuracy and 
power. I allude to the appearance of glory to St. Paul in his 
memorable journey to Damascus. What can surpass the bril- 
liancy he describes? (Acts xxvi. 13). ‘At midday, O King, I 
saw in the way a light from Heaven above the brightness of the 
sun shining round about me, and them which journeyed with me.’ 
Let us for a moment consider the splendour of a midday sun in an 
Eastern sky, and then attempt the contemplation of an effulgence 
which threw that midday sun into shade, 

The reason that this divine mode of communication was so well 
known to the patriarchs and ancient Jews was, that it was a 
regularly established institution of the Deity from the time that 
man was banished from Eden. This is distinctly revealed to us in 
Gen. iii. 24, which is thus translated in our version—‘ And he 
placed at the east of the garden of Eden cherubim and a flaming 
sword, which turned every way to keep the way of the tree of 
life.’ A very current idea among the religious world from this 
translation is, that herein is described the presence of an angel 
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with a flaming sword in his hand; than which nothing can be 
more erroneous. In no passage of Scripture does the word 
‘cherubim’ mean an angel or angels; and the word translated 
sword, by the construction of the sentence in the original, _— 
totally independent of any connection with the cherubim. ‘The 
words commonly rendered “flaming sword,”’ say the authors of 
the Universal History, ‘ are in the original the flame of cutting, or 
division, or a dividing flame, for the same word which signifies a 
sword signifies also division, and is translated both ways.’ This 
is simply, in other words, a description of the original institution 
of the grand primeval prototype of the cherubim-chariot and 
brilliantly revolving flame which occasionally appeared to patri- 
archs, prophets, and apostles, and the stationary artificial model 
of which was placed in the tabernacle of Moses, and in the 
temples which succeeded in its place. But the influence of this 
grand prototype (Gen. iii. 24) spread far and wide in all the 
tribes of mankind, as has been shown in the notices of the fire- 
worship, and the emblemry of the ancient world. 
J. H.C. 








THE ACTS OF ANDREW AND MATTHIAS IN THE CITY 
OF THE MEN-EATERS. 


Or all the stories contained in Tischendorf’s collection of apo- 
cryphal Acts of Apostles, this is one of the most remarkable, both 
on account of its contents and from its wide circulation in early 
times. 

In the following pages we ~~ an epitome of the book, so as to 
exhibit a pretty full idea of its contents. In some copies the 
name of the Apostle associated with Andrew is Matthias, and in 
others Matthew ; we have retained the former as being that which 
Tischendorf has adopted in his text. In other versions of the 
legend Matthew the tax-collector is expressly mentioned as the 
one who went to the city of the men-eaters. 

In ‘The Acts and Martyrdom of Matthew,’ also published by 
Tischendorf, we see that the legend of the visit of that Apostle 
and Andrew to the city of the men-eaters was the basis of many 
narrations, all embodying the same general notion; though the 
particulars in the several narrations are utterly contradictory. 

‘The Acts of Andrew and Matthias’ commence thus :—-‘ At 
that time all the Apostles were gathered together, and they dis- 
tributed the countries to themselves, casting lots, that each one 
might go to the part which fell to him. It fell, therefore, to 
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Matthias by lot that he should go to the land of the men-eaters. 
Now the men of that city neither ate bread nor drank wine, but 
they were accustomed to eat the flesh of men, and to drink their 
blood. Every man, therefore, who arrived in their city they 
seized him, and put out his eyes, and gave him to drink an en- 
chanted potion prepared by magic and enchantment ; and when 
they drank the enchanted potion, their hearts were changed, and 
their mind altered. ~ 

‘When, therefore, Matthias entered into the gate of their city, 
the men of that city seized him and put out his eyes ; and, after 
having put them out, they gave him to drink the enchanted potion of 
their magic deceit ; and they took him away to prison, and gave him 
grass to eat, and he ate it not. For when he partook of their en- 
chanted potion his heart was not changed nor was his mind altered.’ 

This story then goes on to describe Matthias as praying to 
Christ on account of the treatment which he had received, and 
entreating that he might not become the food of the men- 
eaters, and that his sight might be restored to him. Thereupon 
a light shone in the prison, and Matthias was addressed by a 
voice, ‘ Matthias, beloved, receive thy sight :’ and his sight was at 
once restored. He is then told not to be cast down, for he should 
be delivered out of every peril, together with all his brethren that 
were with him. He was to wait twenty-seven days, and then An- 
drew should be sent to bring him out of prison, together with all 
the auditors (whether of Matthias or of Andrew is not said). 
Matthias recognizes the voice as being that of Christ. 

In the morning, the people of the city came to take out of the 
prison the men whom they would eat ; Matthias shuts his eyes that 
they may not perceive that his sight had been restored. Each of 
the captives is represented as having a label to signify the day on 
which he should be taken out to be eaten. That of Matthias 
signified that he was to be taken out on the thirtieth day. 

The scene next changes to the country where Andrew was 
teaching ; to whom the Lord appears when the twenty-seven days 
were expired, and charges him to go with his disciples to the land 
of the men-eaters, and deliver Matthias from that place: for it 
was but three days before they were going to slaughter him for 
food. Andrew answers that he cannot get thither within three 
days, and he proposes that an angel should be sent swiftly, but 
that as he was himself flesh he could not make such speed. An- 
drew, however, was commanded to obey his Maker, who could 
treat the city as he pleased; and he was told to go early to the 
sea with his disciples, where he would find a ship to take bim to 
the place. He does this, and accordingly finds the ship with three 
men init. The Lord himself, concealed as a man, was the helms- 
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man of the vessel. Andrew rejoiced, and inquired whither the 
ship was bound ; to this, reply was made, ‘To the land of the men- 
eaters. Andrew then says that he too was going thither ; and the 
helmsman bade him embark. However, he first states that he 
has no money to pay his fare, and no provision for the voyage. 
He then goes into a theological discussion as to why, as a disciple 
of Christ, he carries neither food nor money. They are received 
on board cheerfully, and furnished with bread. 

The helmsman asks Andrew to narrate some of the miracles of 
Christ, to occupy the attention of his disciples and to keep them 
from the fear of the sea; for they were at once to move off from 
the shore. Andrew then narrates how Christ was with his dis- 
ciples in the vessel asleep during the storm; and he bade his com- 
panions to be of good cheer, because they were under the same 
care: and he prayed that they might go to sleep, and accordingly 
they went to sleep. 

Andrew’s own attention was then taken up with the remarkable 
manner in which the ship sailed, differing from anything that he 
had seen in sixteen voyages that he had made. On asking the 
helmsman for an explanation, he is told that the sea knew him as 
a disciple of Christ, and therefore the vessel passed through it 
steadily as if on dry land. 

The helmsman then asks Andrew why the Jews did not be- 
lieve in Jesus; to this the Apostle is made to reply by narrating a 
strange story. 

‘Truly, brother, he manifested to us that he is God. Do not, 
then, suppose that he is man; for he himself made the heaven and 
the earth, and the sea, and all things that are in them.’ After 
some further conversation, in which Andrew mentions some of 
Christ’s Scripture miracles, he proceeds to tell the strange account 
of what Christ did in secret. 

‘It came to pass when we, the twelve disciples, went with our 
Lord into a temple of the Gentiles, that he might show us the igno- 
rance of the devil; and the chief priests seeing us following Jesus, 
said to us, O wretches, how is it that ye walk with him who says, 
I am the Son of God? Has Godason? . . . Is not this the son of 
Joseph the carpenter? . . . Now when we heard these words our 
hearts turned into weakness. But Jesus, knowing that our hearts 
were cast down, took us to a desert place, and wrought great 
miracles in our presence, and showed us all his Godhead. But we 
said to the chief priests, Come you also, and see; for behold he 
has persuaded us. 

‘ And the chief priests came and went with us, and they entered 
into the temple of the Gentiles. . . . And there entered with us 
thirty men of the people and four chief priests. And Jesus, look- 
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ing on the right and left of the temple, saw two carved sphinxes ; 
and he turned to us and said, “ Behold the sign of the Cross; for 
these are like the Cherubim and Seraphim which are in heaven.” 
Then Jesus looking on the right where the sphinx was, said to it, 
“T say unto thee, thou likeness of what is in heaven, which the 
hands of craftsmen have sculptured, be thou severed from thy 
place and come down, and answer and rebuke the chief priests, 
and show them whether I am God or man.” 

‘And immediately, in that hour, the sphinx came down, and 
receiving a human voice said, ‘“‘O the foolish children of Israel! 
the blindness of their hearts alone is not sufficient, but they wish 
others to be blind like themselves, saying that God is a man.” ’ 
The sphinx goes on with much more in the same strain, say- 
ing that Christ was he who had called Abraham, charging the 
Jews with unbelief, with desecrating their synagogues, &c. Then 
Andrew continues: ‘ And we said to the chief priests, “It is now 
right that you should believe us, for even the stones have rebuked 
you.” And the Jews answered and said, “These stones speak 
through magic; and do not ye suppose that he is God. For if ye 
test the things spoken by the stone, ye know his deceit. For where 
did he find eke or where did he see him? For Abraham was 
dead many years before he was born, and how did he know him ?” 

‘But Jesus, turning again to the figure, said to it, ‘ Because 
these disbelieve that I talked with Abraham, go into the land of the 
Canaanites, and go to the double cave [the cave of Machpelah] in 
the field of Mamre, where the body of Abraham is, and call it 
out of the sepulchre, saying, Abraham, Abraham, whose body is 
in the sepulchre, but whose soul is in paradise, thus saith he that 
formed man, who made thee his friend from the beginning: Arise 
thou, and Isaac thy son, and Jacob thy son’s son, and go unto 
the sanctuary of the Jebusites, that we may rebuke the chief priests, 
that they may know that I know thee and thou me.” And when 
the sphinx heard these words, immediately it walked before us all, 
and went into the land of the Canaanites to the field of Mamre, 
and called out of the sepulchre, as God commanded it. And 
immediately the twelve patriarchs came forth alive out of the 
sepulchre ; and they answered and said to it, “To which of us art 
thou sent?” And the sphinx answered and said, “I am sent to 
the three patriarchs for a witness ; but go you and rest until the 
time of the resurrection.”” And when they heard this, they went 
into the sepulchre and fell asleep. And the three patriarchs went 
with the sphinx unto Jesus, and rebuked the chief priests. And 
Jesus said to them, “Go away to your places ;” and they went ; 
and he said to the figure, ‘ Go up to thy place ;” and immediately 
it went up and stood in its place.’ 
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When Andrew had given this narration, and after some further 
conversation had taken place, the vessel had approached the land, 
and Andrew fell asleep. Jesus commands the angels to bear An- 
drew and his companions on shore, and to lay them on the ground 
outside the city of the men-eaters. 

In the morning Andrew wakes and sees that he is on the land, 
and that his companions are sleeping by him: he wakes them, and 
tells them that the Lord had been with them in the vessel, 
though they knew him not. His companions tell him that while 
they were overcome with sleep eagles from heaven had carried 
their souls to the heavenly paradise, where they saw Jesus on his 
throne of glory with the angels, and with Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, and David praising with his my 4 and the twelve Apostles, 
each accompanied by an angel in the likeness of himself ; and they 
heard the Lord command the angels to hear the Apostles in every 
thing that they asked. 

After Andrew had prayed, Jesus appears to him as a child, and 
tells him that he had been brought to the end of his voyage by a 
miracle, although he had said that it was impossible to get thither in 
three days. He then tells him to go into the city to Matthias and 
to bring him out of prison, together with all the strangers that 
were with him. Andrew is then told that he will have to suffer 
much in the city, that his flesh will be strewed through the streets, 
and his blood flow upon the earth ; but that they will not be able 
¥ kill him, and that the city contained those who should be- 

ieve. 

Andrew and his companions enter the city invisibly, and go to 
the prison ; the guards fall down dead at his prayer; and at the 
sign of the cross the doors open. After some conversation with 
Matthias, whom he seems to reprove for not having freed himself 
by miracle, he looks up and sees certain captives,* eating grass 
naked ; and after bewailing their condition and giving vent to his 
feelings in a pretty long rebuke addressed to Satan, he and Mat- 
thias pray, and restore first the sight and then the reason of the 
unhappy captives. 

Andrew then bids them go to the lower parts of the city, where 
they would find a fig-tree under which they should sit, and of the 
fruit of which they might eat until he came, however long he tar- 
ried. They ask Andrew to accompany them as a guard and 
protection, lest the wicked men of the city should see them and 
treat them worse than before ; the Apostle, however, assures them 
that they shall be safe, and they all go to the fig-tree. 





“ apeis tvdpas is the reading of the text; but as they are afterwards said to be 
270 men and 49 women, in all 319, the numeral rpeis may be copied by mistake 
for 7:0 (319). 
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Andrew then commands a cloud to bear away Matthias and the 
disciples who had accompanied him; which it does accordingly, 
and carries them to the mountain where Peter was teaching. So 
that the whole journey of Matthias to the city of the men-eaters 
results in nothing as tae as his preaching is concerned ; the distri- 
bution by lot appears to be no good guide. 

Andrew goes forth from the prison, and walking into the city 
sees a pedestal of a statue, behind which he sits down to see what 
would take place. The people go to the prison to take out the men 
who were to be eaten, but they find the prison open and empty, 
and the keepers dead. They report this to the governors of the city, 
who are filled with wonder at what has happened ; but to provide 
food they command that the dead keepers shall be brought to be 
eaten for the food of that day, and that for the morrow they shall 
gather together all the old men of the city, and take seven of them 
by lot for food, until they should be able to send out marauding 
bands to bring in prisoners to be eaten. 

They bring the seven dead keepers of the prison to the middle 
of the city, where there was a furnace and a wine press, for cook- 
ing the victims and for squeezing out their blood for drink. When 
they bring the keepers to the wine-press, a voice from heaven 
comes to Andrew, ‘See, O Andrew, what is done in this city!’ 
The Apostle prays that no evil may be allowed to happen, and the 
swords fall out of the hands of the executioners. (The victims, 
however, were already dead.) The rulers seeing this exclaim 
that the escaped prisoners must be magicians, and that as they 
cannot eat the dead keepers, they must collect the old men and 
cast lots, because they are very hungry. 

They gather together 217 old men and select seven by lot ; one 
of these begs that they will spare him and take his son instead ; 
the officers employed consult the rulers of the city, who consent to 
the substitution. The old man then (why, it is not at all appa- 
rent) offers them his daughter to be eaten as well as his son. Thre 
children lament their doom, and entreat that they may be spared 
to become of full stature before they were slain; the officers show 
them no pity, but take them off to the wine-press. Andrew weeps 
at the sight, and prays that the victims may be delivered ; where- 
upon the swords fall from the hands of the slaughterers, which 
causes great fear amongst the people. 

The rulers weep, and know not what to do; and the devil comes 
amongst them in the form of an old man, and says, ‘ Woe unto 
you! for you will now die for want of food; what will the sheep 
and oxen do for you? They will not suffice for you. But now 
rise and search here for a stranger named Andrew and kill him ; 
for if not, he will not suffer you to carry out your custom any 
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more ; for it was he who freed the men from the prison, and he is 
in, this city, and you know him not: now, therefore, arise and 
re: for him, that henceforth you may be able to partake of your 
ood. 

Andrew was all the while unseen by the devil, but he re- 
pe ‘O most hostile Belial, enemy of the whole creation; my 

ord Jesus Christ will humble thee down to the abyss.’ The 
devil replies, ‘I hear thy voice, and I know thy voice, but where 
thou standest I know not.’ Andrew answers, ‘ Wherefore then 
wast thou called Amae/—was it not because thou art blind, not 
seeing all the saints?’ The devil then tells the people to search 
for him who thus was talking with him, for he was the person. 
They shut the city gates, and look for the saint, but they see 
him not. The Lord commands him to show himself to the people, 
that they might learn His power, and the impotence of the devil 
who energized them. 

Andrew then stands forth and says, ‘Behold, I am Andrew 
whom ye seek.’ They run on him, saying, ‘ As thou hast done to 
us, so will we do to thee; and they take counsel how to treat 
him. They think that if his head were cut off it would be a death 
without torture, and if they burned him they would not have him 
to eat. At length one into whom the devil had entered, proposed 
that a rope should be tied round his neck, and that he should be 
dragged through the streets and lanes of the city, and when he died 
he should be divided into shares.» 

Accordingly, they thus treat Andrew, dragging him by the 
rope round his aod, so that pieces of his flesh clave to the earth, 
and his blood flowed on the ground like water. In the evening 
they put him in prison and tie his hands behind him, ‘and he was 
exceedingly weary.’ 

The next day they drag him in the same manner ; and when he 
— the devil came behind and said to the multitude, ‘ Strike 

im on the mouth that he may not speak.’ In the evening —_ 
em him in prison as before; and the devil comes, bringing with 
iim seven demons which the saint had cast out in the circumjacent 
countries ; and the demons stand before Andrew, seeking to kill 
him. After they had upbraidingly addressed him, they sought to 
accomplish this, ‘but when they saw the seal on his forehead, 
which the Lord had given to him, they were afraid, and instead 
of drawing near to him they fled. And the devil said to them, 
“ Why do ye flee from him, my children, and have not slain him?” 
The demons answer and say to the devil, “ We are not able to 
kill him; but if thow art able, kill him, for we knew him before he 





» This is just the way in which Romanists treat the real or reputed bodies of 
their saints when long dead ; the portions are sometimes very minute. 
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came into the tribulation of his humiliation.”’ On this the de- 
mons resolve to mock Andrew, as they could not kill him ; this 
causes him to weep ; and a voice comes to him saying, “ Andrew, 
why weepest thou?” But it was the voice of the devil disguised. 

‘And Andrew answered and said, “I weep because God com- 
manded me, saying, Be long suffering towards them.” The devil 
said, “If thou canst do anything, do it.” Andrew replied, “ Why 
then do ye treat me thus? but far be it from me to disobey the 
commandment of my Lord ; for if the Lord should visit me in this 
city, I will chastise you as ye deserve.” And when they heard 
this, they fled.’ 

In the morning the people drag him through the street in the 
same manner ; he prays, saying that in three days he had suffered 
enough, and asking what had become of his hairs. He receives 
an answer, and he is shown fruit-bearing trees growing where his 
hairs had fallen. 

In the evening they again put him in prison, thinking that he 
might die of exhaustion and suffering in the night ; but the Lord 
comes to him and heals him. He sees in the prison a pedestal, 
and on it a statue of alabaster, to which he approaches, and clap- 
ping his hands seven times, he says to the statue, ‘ear the sign 
of the cross, at which heaven and earth tremble ; and let the statue 
on the pedestal pour forth much water from its mouth, until all 
those in the city are chastised: and say not, I am a stone and am 
not meet to praise the Lord; for the Lord formed ws of earth, 
but you are pure, wherefore He gave the tables of the law from 

ou. 

: A mighty stream of water accordingly flows from the mouth of 
the statue, and in the morning the people of the city are afraid 
and begin to flee. The water slays their cattle and their children ; 
and Andrew prays that Michael the Archangel may be sent with 
a cloud of fire so as to surround the city that no one may flee. 
This takes place, and the people are all hemmed in with water up 
to their necks. They lament and say, that all this has happened 
because of Andrew, whom they now propose to let go; and they 
ery, ‘Oh God of the stranger, take away this water from us.’ 
The Apostle on this says to the statue, ‘ Let the water cease, for 
they have repented ; and I say to thee, that if the citizens of this 
city are persuaded, I will build a church, and set thee in it, 
because thou hast done me this service.’ The water then ceases, 
and the people come to the prison praying for mercy. Andrew 
comes forth and the water withdraws from his feet. The people 
when they see him, all cry, ‘ Have mercy on us.’ 

The old man who had given his children to be slain in his stead 
then comes to Andrew’s feet crying, ‘ Have mercy on me!’ The 
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holy Andrew answered and said to the old man, ‘1 wonder how 
thou sayest, Have mercy on me, when thou hadst no mercy on thy 
children, but gavest them up to be slain in thy stead : I say, there- 
fore, to thee that at what hour this water departs, thou shalt go into 
the abyss, with the fourteen who slay the men daily!’ Andrew 
then goes on to where the wine-press stood and prays ; the earth 
opens and drinks down the water with the old man and the other 
fourteen. The rest of the people cry out for fear, expecting that, 
they too will be destroyed; Andrew, however, bids them not to 
fear, for those who had gone down to Hades had been so punished 
that the rest might believe on the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Andrew then commands that all who had perished by the water 
should be brought, who were a vast multitude ; and at his prayer 
they were all restored to life. He then caused a church to be 
built, and — the people and gave them the commandments 
of Christ. They beseech him to remain some days with them to 
instruct them, since they were neophytes. He refused to remain, 
and says that he must go to his disciples. The little children fol- 
low him weeping, but he departs, promising however to return. 
Jesus comes to him in the form of a little child, and reproves him 
for thus departing, and commands him to return to the city for 
seven days, and that afterwards he should go with his disciples to 
the country of the barbarians: and that on entering into the city 
he should preach and bring up the men again from the abyss, and 
do whatever he was commanded. 

He accordingly returns and remains there the seven days. 





Such is the purport of this strange invention; a story which in 
early times obtained a wide circulation in various forms, all of 
which, however, were the same in their general idea. 

There can be no doubt that the tale as it stands amongst these 
apocryphal acts has been embellished from time to time, and that 
the original story can only be sought by looking at the general 
outline apart from the episodes. 

These narrations have one important use, they show how nar- 
rations grow, and what we might expect the New Testament to 
have become, had it been (as the adherents of the mythic theory 
tell us) composed after the middle of the second century. 

It is remarkable how early this tale was known in England; it 
forms the subject of an early Anglo-Saxon poem. 

Did the writers of such narratives believe the marvels of which 
they give such profuse pictures? This is a question of some im- 
portance ; if they did, then it shows how strong must their ere- 
dulity have been, for them to believe such stories without evidence : 
—if they did not believe them, it shows how utterly weakened all 
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right principle must have been, for it to be thought justifiable on 
any account to put forth such feigned tales, which would impose on 
the credulous. 

Whoever upholds fictitious miracles does what is calculated to 
weaken the force of all Scripture miracles; for in this way an 
endeavour is made to put both classes on the same level, and thus 
to bring down Scripture miracles from the high ground on which 
they stand, to the mere level of feigned tales. In this manner 
apocryphal legends of saints have done much harm in weakening 
the force of Christian ev:dence ; while if they are rightly understood 
they have their value, as showing the real historic character of 
Scripture narrations, so utterly different from what they would 
have been, had they presented merely a fictitious narrative drawn 
from man’s own fancy, instead of being a relation of facts. 

L. M. 





THE ESSENES. 


Berore the advent of the Messiah, the Jewish people are gene- 
rally considered by ecclesiastical historians as divided into three 
separate sects ; viz. the Pharisees, the Sadducees, and the Essenes. 
The last of these, however, cannot be classed, as they have 
hitherto been, among the Jewish sects, if the hypothesis which 
identifies the Christians with the Essenes be correct. We are 
aware that several writers have maintained that there is a resem- 
blance between Essenism and Christianity ; but none of them have 

one so far as to consider the Essenes to be actually Christians. 
This has been done by the Church of Rome in order to support 
the antiquity of the Monastic institution ;* but with her it is a 
dogma, as no proof is given. A writer in one of our popular 
periodicals, aa to be Thomas De Quincey,» gives what he 
considers satisfactory arguments to show that ‘in this particular 
instance the dogmatism of Rome rests upon a sense of transcen- 
dent truth—of truth compulsory to the Christian conscience.’ 
Now, seeing that this is the first attempt in our country to defend 
this dogma of the Romish Church, we intend to prove in the pre- 
sent article that the arguments brought forward by this writer 
(which we believe have not been answered), although certainly 
very ingenious, are anything but convincing, and that the hy- 





* See the works of Baronius, &c. There are, however, some writers of the 
Romish Chureh,—for instance, Valesius (Not. in Euseb., lib. ii. ¢. 17) and Pag 
(Critic. in Baron, An., 62. 4),—who admit that the monastic system did not begin 
till the close of the third century. 

> In Blackwood’s Magazine for the year 1840, vol. xlvii. 
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pees which they defend is untenable. The writer alluded to 
gins with maintaining two propositions—Ist. No ‘such philoso- 
phical sect as the Essenes ever existed amongst the Jews.’ 2ndly, 
‘In the Judzan history of Josephus there is no notice taken of 
the new-born brotherhood of Christians; this he considers so 
very remarkable as to entitle him to conclude that Josephus, in 
describing the Essenes, describes the primitive Christians. 1st, His 
‘objections to the Essenes, as any permanent or known sect 
amongst the Jews,’ are as follows :—1st obj. Because, ‘ whilst all 
other sorts and orders of men converse with Christ during his 
ministry in Palestine, never do we hear of any interview between 
him and the Essenes.’ To this objection we give the answer, 
that, as the Essenes did not visit the temple,—for, although they 
sent gifts,¢ yet they offered no sacrifice in that place,—how could 
our Saviour, who ‘ever taught in the synagogue and the temple,’ 
converse with members of a sect who seldom went abroad, and 
who secluded themselves from places of public resort? And how 
could ‘a body of men so truly spiritual in the externals of their 
creed’ win a word of praise from Christ, or ‘a word of reproach 
for that by which they might happen to fall short of their own 
professions,’ seeing the rumour of the Saviour’s doings—his dis- 
courses the most sublime and his miracles the most astonishing— 
could not make them leave their solitary abodes on the mountains 
or their dwellings in the villages and towns? Could He, whose 
every word and whose every action was said and done in the 
market-places and public highways, so far forget the eternal 
interests of more than three millions? of Jews, as to leave 
them in order to converse with a sect who would not come to 
him, and who would in all probability reject his counsels with 
scorn, as it was one of their rules not to admit a man of another 
sect into the apartments in which they lived?® We, however, do 
not think with some writers that the Essenes were, unlike the co- 
temporary sects of the Pharisees and Sadducees, uncondemned by 
our Saviour ; for in Matthew xix. 11 and 12, Christ, in answer 
to an inquiry of his disciples, says, ‘ All men cannot receive this 
saying,‘ save they to whom it is given. For there are some 
eunuchs (7.e. such as lived in voluntary abstinence) which were 
so from their mother’s womb; and there are some eunuchs which 
were made eunuchs of men; and there be eunuchs which have 


© Joseph., Ant., xviii. c. 1, s. 4. 

4 We take only the population of Galilee, as our Saviour chiefly preached in 
that part of Palestine. From Josephus and other writers we learn that the popu- 
lation of Palestine, during the time of Christ, was ten millions. 

© Joseph., De Bell., lib. ii. ¢. 8. é 

f Or, as it is rendered by Bloomfield, ‘ All are not capable of practising this thing,’ 
Viz. ob yaujoa. 
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made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake.’ 
From this description of an existing state of things we learn that 
three classes of individuals abstained from marriage, viz. those 
who were physically unable ‘from their mother’s womb ;’ and 
those who were, under the command of others, ‘ made eunuchs of 
men ;’ and lastly, those who abstained for the sake of the king- 
dom. All the best commentators are of opinion that the contem- 
plative Essenes are here alluded to, because they abstained from 
the society of women, in order to be (as they thought) better fitted 
for heaven. Now, in the above passage, does our Lord repre- 
hend celibacy for the sake of religion, or does he not? If he does 
not, then the Essenes are to be considered as uncondemned ; if, 
however, we answer the question in the affirmative, then one at 
least of the doctrines of the Essenes must be considered as con- 
demned by the only infallible authority, Jesus Christ. That the 
question must be answered in the affirmative is evident, when we 
consider that, if our Saviour did regard celibacy in itself as pre- 
eminently excellent, then he would have said, as was his custom 
on other occasions (e.g. the sermon on the mount), ‘ Blessed are 
those who abstain from marriage for the kingdom of heaven's 
sake ; and the reason why he did not thus express himself was 
just because the motive (‘for the kingdom of heaven's sake’) was 
selfish, and not such as ‘implies the sacrifice of human feelings 
from love to the kingdom of God, and for the sake of rendering 
it more efficient service. This decision, therefore, was opposed 
not only to the old Hebrew notion that celibacy was per se igno- 
minious, but also to the ascetic doctrine which made it per se a 
superior condition of life.’* Let us now consider the 2nd objection, 
which is, that ‘the death-like silence of all the evangelists, and all 
the apostles, makes it a mere impossibility to suppose the existence 
of such a sect as the Essenes in the time of Christ.’ We do not 
see how ‘no one of the four Gospels’ alluding to the Essenes is a 
proof of their non-existence as a Jewish sect ; for, as it was their 
design to write only the history of our Saviour’s ministry, and no- 
thing more, we must consider any particular notice of such a sect, 
when there was no necessity, no particular occasion for so doing 
(as they never, like the Pharisees, Sadducecs, Herodians, and Sa- 
maritans, conversed with ey not only as uncalled for, but as 
being very remarkable, seeing that the history of the Jewish sects 
had nothing to do with their histories. To conclude, therefore, 
that the obscure Jewish sect called the Essenes never existed, be- 
cause the Evangelists do not notice them, is not only very bad 
reasoning, but very unbecoming a candid inquirer after truth. 





& Neander, Life of Christ, Bohn’s translation, p. 363. This edition of Neander’s 
works is the one always referred to in the text. 
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For what would we think of a French writer if he should maintain 
that no such religious sect as the Society of Friends existed in 
Great Britain, because there is no allusion to them in Grimshaw’s 
Life of Legh Richmond? Now this reasoning is just the same 
as that which we are at present considering—the objector main- 
tains that no such sect as the Essenes existed in the time of 
Christ, because there is no notice taken of them in the Life of 
Jesus Christ by the Evangelists! But how could the disciples, 
who seldom left our Lord, know (even if they had been willing) 
anything about a society of men who, secluding themselves from 
public life, passed their days in humble abodes and lived as they 
died—unhonoured and unsung? ‘The secrecy of this Jewish sect 
has been sufficiently described by Sir John Marsham." With 
regard, however, to ‘the death-like silence of all the Apostles,’ 
we are of opinion that there is not sufficient evidence to prove 
such an assertion. Not only do we agree with all the best com- 
mentators in maintaining that there is a reference to the Essenes 
in the 2nd chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Colossians, but we 
believe also that there is a complete condemnation of their errors 
and dogmas. As this has not been sufficiently noticed by the 
commentators, we will at once proceed to prove the above propo- 
sition. In the 8th verse Paul warns the Christians at Colossz to 
‘Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy and vain 
deceit, after the tradition of men, after the rudiments (or ele- 
ments) of the world, and not after Christ... Now read what Jo- 
sephus says: ‘They also take great pains in studying the writings 
of the ancients, and choose out of them what is most for the ad- 
vantage of the soul and body.’' From this passage we see, as 
Neander says,‘ that the Essenes ‘ sought to explore the powers of 
nature,’ and that ‘connected with their secret doctrines was a 
traditional knowledge.’ In the 16th verse Paul goes on to say, 
‘Let no man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, or in re- 
4 of an holiday, or of the new moon, or of the sabbath-days.’ 

ot only had the Essenes an overrated esteem for the outward 
practices of religion, but in the strict observance of institutions, 
&e., received from their fathers, they would yield to no living 
Jew; especially in the oo ea gs observance of the sabbath, 
for on that day ‘they would not,’ says Dr. Beard,™ ‘remove a 
vessel from its place, even for the most pressing wants of nature.’ 
What the Apostle says regarding meat applies, we are of opinion, 
only to the Essenes, for, according to Josephus,.they were bound 





» Can. Chr. See., ix. f 

i Bell. Jud., ii. c. 8, s. 6. Whiston’s translation. 

* Church Hist., vol. i. 

m Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia, art. ‘ Essenes.’ P 
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by oath to avoid all food which had not been prepared by their 
own sect, and some, he says," suffered death rather than partake 
of any other. But it is in the 18th verse that we have the strongest 
condemnation of the dogmas of Essenism; ‘ Let no man beguile 
you of your reward in a voluntary humility (or, as it may be ren- 
dered, dy humility) and worshipping of angels, intruding into 
those things which he hath not seen, vainly puffed up by his fleshly 
mind ;’ with this verse the 23rd should be taken in connexion. 
Now, the candidates for admission into the sect were bound by an 
oath never to reveal to any mortal the names of the angels which 
were communicated to them. And there is no proof that the 
angels here mentioned had the same duties, &c., as those named 
in Revel. i. 20, although maintained by the writer whose opinion 
we are considering. ‘There are, says Josephus, ‘also those 
among them who undertake to foretel things to come (i. e. in- 
truding into those things which they have not seen), by reading 
the holy books, and using several sorts of purifications (or, as 
Neander says, “a particular method of ascetical preparation ”’), 
and being perpetually conversant in the discourses of the pro- 
hets.’ ° 
: From these considerations we therefore deny that ‘St. Paul, 
the learned and philosophic apostle, bred up in all the learning of 
the most orthodox amongst the Jews, gives no sign that he had 
ever heard of such people’ as the Essenes. Having satisfactorily, 
we think, answered all the objections brought forward against the 
commonly-received opinion that the Essenes are a Jewish sect, 
we will now proceed to consider the second proposition, viz. ‘In 
the Judean Sinton of Josephus there is no notice taken of the 
new-born brotherhood of Christians.’ This is a bold assertion, 
and one which should not have been so confidently made, seeing 
that scholars of no mean standing have maintained a different opi- 
nion ; for it is wrong to say that the celebrated passage in the 
Antiquities of Josephus (xviii. c. 3, s. 3) ‘has long been given up 
as a forgery by all scholars.’ The passage is as follows: ‘ Now, 
there was about this time Jesus, a wise man (if it be lawful to call 
him a man), for he was a doer of wonderful works (a teacher of 
such men as receive the truth with pleasure). He drew over 
to him both many of the Jews and many of the Gentiles. (He 
was Christ, ‘O Xpisrds odros %v.) And when Pilate, at the sug- 
gestion of the principal men amongst us, had condemned him 
to the cross, those that loved him did not forsake him (for he 
appeared to them alive again the third day, as the divine pro- 
phets foretold these and ten thousand other wonderful things con- 





. B J., ii. ¢. 8, s. 8, 10. 
° B. J., ii. ¢. & 8.12, Whiston’s translation. 
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cerning him) ; and the tribe of Christians, so named from him, are 
not extinct at this day.’ ‘The existence of this passage in Jose- 
phus is not denied by our opponent, for he says, ‘True it is, that 
an interpolated passage, found in all the printed editions of Jose- 

hus, makes him take a special and a respectful notice of our 

aviour.’ ‘To consider the whole passage as interpolated is to 
deny facts, for all the MSS. and Hebrew translations of Josephus 
possess it, and Baronius relates‘ that a MS. of the Antiquities 
was found in the Vatican library, translated into Hebrew, in which 
this passage ‘was marked with an obelus,* a thing no one would 
have done but a Jew. That Josephus knew of such a person as 
Jesus Christ is evident from the allusion to James, ‘the brother 
of Jesus, who was called Christ’ (ray adergov "Incod rod Acyouévou 
Xpisrov).* Eusebius was the first of the fathers who quoted the 

assage, and it was unchallenged till the 16th century. ‘The ma- 
jority of critics, however, support its authority as a whole, but differ 
in its extent ; in Germany the great difficulty (the silence of Origen) 
is got over by considering the words which we include in brackets 
as interpolated. ‘To me,’ says Milner, in his History of the 
Church, ‘Josephus seems to say just so much and no more of 
Christ as might be expected from a learned sceptic of remarkable 
good sense and supreme love of worldly things.’ But although 
we should admit that the whole passage is interpolated, still we 
would not be justified in concluding that Josephus never alludes 
to the Christians ; for, in the account already alluded to, of the 
martyrdom of James, we read that the high priest delivered (.p. 
62) James, the brother of Jesus called Christ, and some others, to 
be stoned ; or, according to Neander, ‘he caused James, with 
some other Christians, to be condemned to death by the Sanhe- 
drim.” It is, therefore, wrong to maintain, after reading this, that 
‘in the compass of 854 pages we do not find one passage, line, or 
fragment of a line, by which it can be known that Josephus ever 
heard of such a body as the Christians.’ Of a truth such a sen- 





P Whiston’s translation. 

Tivera: 5& Kata tovroy toy xpdvov “Inaois, copds avnp (elye dvdpa abrdy Acyew 
xh), Av yap wapaddgwy tpywv months (Siidonadros avOpdnwy trav civ Hdovh TtadnNOH 
dexouervwy). Kal woddAovs uty lovdalwy, wodAovs 5é Kal dwd Tod ‘EAAniKod éxnydyero. 
(‘O Xpiorbds obros Hv.) Kal adroy évdelter trav mpérwr avdpav map’ juiv oravpp émre- 
tiunkdtos TlkAdrou ovx éteratcavro of 7d mp@rov abtoy dyamhjoaytes. (Epdyn yap 
abtois tplrny éxwv hucpay mddiv (av, Tv Oclwy mpodnrav taiTd Te wal KAAa wupla 
rept avTod Oavudora eipnndtwv). Eioérs Te viv Tay Xpioriavav amd To d¢ wvouacuévwy 
ob éwéAuwe Td PoAov.—Arch., lib. xviii. 

4 Ann. Eccles., an. 134, 

* See Lardner’s Works, vol. i., Appendix ix. and x. to his Life. 

* Arch. xx.¢.9. This passage, like the former, has also been called in question ; 
but Neander has shown, in his ‘ Planting of the Christian Church’ (vol. 1. note p. 
367), that it is absurd to consider it as interpolated. 

' Planting of the Christian Church. 
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tence would never have been written, if this advocate of a favourite 
theory had taken the advice of the poet,— 
Lock up thy senses, let no passion stir ; 
Wake all to Reason—let her reign alone. 

Now to explain this supposed omission of any allusion to ‘a grow- 
ing sect transcendently interesting,’ in the writings of one who 
passed his infancy, youth, and manhood in the very midst of it, we 
have seventeen features of agreement, says the writer we review, 
taken from Josephus’ description of the Essenes, which identifies 
them with the Christians of Palestine. As the most of these appa- 
rent religious similarities have been alluded to by several writers, 
and seeing Neander has fully answered them in his ‘ Life of Christ,’ 
we will not go over the same ground, for, as that profound histo- 
rian has remarked, ‘ This argument, by proving too much, proves 
nothing ; on the same principle we might show a connexion between 
Christianity and every form under which mysticism has appeared and 
reappeared in the history of religion.’ We will, therefore, at once 
proceed to consider the arguments brought forward to prove that 
the Essenes arose ‘ in the necessities of the epichristian generation.’ 
This proposition is thought to be undeniable, from, first, the origin 
of the name ; and, second, from their constitution as a society. 

First. The origin of the name. To the question, ‘ who were 
the Sicarii and the Galileans?’ our opponent gives the answer, 
‘they were semi-Christians.’ His words are, ‘ We have little doubt 
that the Sicarii and the Zealots were both offsets from the same 
great sect of the Galileans, and that, in an imperfect sense, al/ 
were Christians ; but also we believe that this very political leaven 
led to the projection from the main body of a new order called 
the Essenes,’ because, he goes on to say, ‘ by tolerating the belief 
that they countenanced the Galileans or Sicarii, the primitive church 
felt that she would be making herself a party to their actions.’ 
Now, to say that the Primitive Church had any connexion with the 
Galileans, Sicarii, and Zealots, is to contradict not only historical 
facts, but also the evidence of Scripture. We do not deny that 
the Galileans and Zealots were followers of Judas the Galilean, 
but we deny that they, along with the Sicarii, were followers, in any 
sense of the term, of Jesus Christ. For if we admitted this, then 
we must admit that ‘ the man Jesus’ taught his disciples never to 
obey civil authority, and never to spread the Gospel by any other 
means than that of arms; that rape, plunder, and murder are 
lawful ; and that to kill and privately stab your enemy becomes a 
follower of ‘the meek and lowly Jesus.’ That these attacks upon 
the usages of society were made by the Jewish sects already men- 
tioned, is evident from Josephus’ Antiquities and Wars of the 


Jews. The Galileans taught that tribute ought not to be paid to 
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the Romans, and that the laws of Moses were to be defended by 
the force of arms. The Zealots are, it is true, alluded to in Scri 

ture (Acts xxi. 20; xxii. 3; John xvi. 2); but they are not to be 
confounded with those of that name who were followers of Judas, 
and who perpetrated the greatest enormities, for they ‘ merely in- 
sisted,’ says Horne, ‘on the fulfilment of the Mosaic law, and by no 
means went so far as these persons, termed Zealots, of whom we 
read in Josephus.’ The Sicarii were so called from their using 
the sica, a short cutlass, which they carried under the arm, as the 
Italians do the stiletto, and privately stabbed in the daytime the 
object of their hatred." It is said, we admit, that the description 
given of these sects by Josephus is greatly exaggerated, and that 
his statements must be qualified, as he is anything but trustworthy. 
Since, however, scholars of the greatest erudition, from Baronius 
down to Neander, have thought otherwise, the fidelity and veracity 
of this faithful historian cannot suffer by being questioned by an 
anonymous writer. He goes ou to state that this secret society of 
the Essenes arose from the persecution which took place at Jeru- 
salem, ‘and its organization was most artful.’ They could not 
call themselves ‘ the brethren,’ as such a name ‘ had been too dan- 
gerous ;’ for to try by any means to stay the fiery persecution ‘ was 
to solicit and tempt destruction, which could not be right. What, 
then, did the fathers of the church do?’ We read, ‘ that, during 
a part of this epichristian age, “ the churches had peace ;”’ and 
why ? just because they proceeded ‘to hide themselves effectually.’ 
They said, ‘ Let there be darkness, let us muffle ourselves in thick 
clouds which no human eye can penetrate. And towards this 
purpose let us take a symbolic name.’ In order that this name 
might disarm the suspicion of the bloody Sanhedrim, it was ‘ de- 
rived from the very costume of the Jewish high priest. This great 
officer wore a breastplate, containing twelve stones representing 
the twelve tribes ; and this was called the Essen. Consequently, 
to announce themselves as the society of the Essen, was to express 
a peculiar solicitude for the children of Israel.’ The persecution 
at Jerusalem here alluded to occurred immediately after the death 
of Stephen, and was chiefly caused by the Sanhedrim, who employed 
Saul of Tarsus, a firm believer in the intolerant principles of the 
Pharisaic system, to search out and imprison all those of the new 
sect who, dwelling at Jerusalem, endeavoured to overthrow the 
religion of his fathers. The time, long and anxiously wished for, 
at last arrived when ‘ the churches had rest throughout all Judea, 
and Galilee, and Samaria.’ And why were the churches left un- 
molested ? There are two opinions as to the answer we should 





" Sicarii literally means cutthroats. Lardner calls them, ‘ Villains that went 
with short swords concealed under their clothes.’ — Works, vol. i. 
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give to this question: 1st, The sufferings undergone by the Jews 
at Alexandria from the Egyptians, and the attempt of Petronius 
(a. D. 39 or 40) to set up Caligula’s statue in the temple at Jeru- 
salem, completely engaged the Jews, so that they took no notice 
of anything else; Philo and Josephus agree in representing the 
concern of the Jews as very great and general. 2nd. The conver- 
sion of the chief persecutor, Saul, who, from being a demon in 
human form, became, by the grace of God, one of the most learned 
and courageous champions of the Christian church. The majority 
of commentators are of this opinion, which is objected to chiefly 
because St. Paul was then a young man (Acts vii. 58), and, though 
active and intelligent, ‘ yet,’ says Lardner, ‘he could be no more 
than an instrument in the persecution.’ Either of these opinions 
will hold good in point of fact ; we are, however, inclined to agree 
with Lardner, who says, ‘I had no sooner read the account which 
Philo and Josephus have given of the sufferings of the Jews in 
Alexandria, and the imminent danger of ruin which that whole 
— in Judea and other places were in, in the reign of Caligula, 

ut I concluded that this state of their affairs brought on the rest 
of the Christian churches which St. Luke speaks of, and which 
certainly happened about this time.’* 

Seeing then that history, sacred as well as profane, gives us no 
other reason than the cessation of the persecution by the Jews for 
the churches having peace at this time, we must regard what is 
said about the primitive Christians hiding or muffling themselves 
in thick clouds which no human eye could penetrate as the pure 
invention of a fertile imagination ; and what is asserted regarding 
the derivation of the name Essenes, we consider as just another 
conjecture, which must be added to the number that have already 
been given, for it is the general opinion that the origin and ety- 
mology of the word cannot now be clearly made out. Philo de- 
duces it from Seis, ‘ holy ;’ Salmasius says, they were named from 
the town Essa ; Calmet considers the Chasidim of the Psalms, and 
the Assideans in the Maccabees, to be their true source; De 
Wette says the name is from the Syriac word signifying ‘ pious ; 
and Serrarius gives no less than twelve opinions concerning the 
origin of their name. These different opinions show how absurd 
it is to fancy that we can obtain anything even like an approxima- 
tion to the true solution of this difficulty. But it signifies little, 
even allowing that the name Essen is derived from jin (as the 
breastplate of the high-priest was called), for such a derivation 
proves the Jewish, and not the Christian origin of the sect. 

Secondly.—The constitution of the Society. It was thus consti- 
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tuted :—‘ By arranging four concentric circles about one mysterious 
centre, the Christian fathers were enabled to lead men onwards 
insensibly from intense Judaic bigotry to the purest form of Chris- 
tianity. The outermost circle received those only whose zeal for 
Judaism argued a hatred of pagan corruptions, and therefore gave 
pledge for religious fervour. In this rank all was Judaic, and the 
whole Mosaic theology was cultivated.’ In the second rank ‘the 
eye was familiarized with the prophecies respecting the Messiah.’ 
In the third, ‘the attention was trained to the general characters 
of the Messiah, as likely to be realized in some personal manifes- 
tation :’ and in what degree these characters met and were exem- 
plified in Jesus Christ they were required to consider, and if the 
disciple retained his bigotry ‘ he is excluded from the inner ranks,’ 
in which were ‘ placed, no doubt, all those only who were throughly 
Christians. ‘The danger was from Christianity; and this danger 
was nade operative only by associating with the mature and per- 
fect Christian any false brother, any half Christian, or any hypo- 
critical Christian. To meet this danger, oaths, pledges to God as 
well as to man, must be exacted. All this the apostles did.’ 
Now this description of the Primitive Church is evidently main- 
tained in order to show that it agrees with what Josephus says of 
the Essenes ; ‘they are parted into four classes.’ We admit that 
the description may apply to the state of the Church before the 
death of Stephen, when the Gospel was preached to the Jews only, 
and when the Jewish converts generally conformed to the Mosaic 
ritual; but we cannot, however, maintain, without denying histo- 
rical evidence, that it is at all suitable to any other period. For 
we know that after Stephen’s martyrdom the persecution which 
ensued dispersed the Christians through all Judea, and through 
all Samaria. Then, and not till then, was the Gospel preached 
to the devout and idolatrous Gentiles. If we admit this, the de- 
scription cannot apply to the Essenes, as it is asserted that they 
arose during, and not after, the persecution which arose at Jeru- 
salem. Should it be said that the description can apply to the 
Christian church after this period, then how does it happen that 
there is not the remotest allusion to ‘the four concentric circles 
about one mysterious centre’ in the account which we have in the 
Acts of the conversion of Cornelius and his household? We 
might also ask why no ‘ oaths, pledges to God as well as to man,’ 
were exacted by the apostle Peter on the day of Pentecost, when 
three thousand individuals were converted and baptized, being 
thereby admitted to the communion of the church: but as this 
event happened a.p. 33, the year in which Stephen died, according 
to Usher, we will not consider it as an illustration suitable for our 
present argument. But if ever there was a time for exercising 
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‘the simple precaution of graduation,’ it was when the great 
apostle of the Gentiles explained the Christian system to the philo- 
sophers of Athens from the Hill of Mars. Instead however of doing 
so, he spoke of the most mysterious—at least to them—of the 
Christian doctrines, viz. the resurrection from the dead, and the 
life to come. Thus it is evident that this hypothesis is entirely 
gratuitous and unworthy of further consideration. The strongest 
argument against the opinion that the Essenes arose ‘in the epi- 
christian generation’ is the fact that the elder Pliny maintains 
that they existed long before even the name of Christ was known 
among men; he says they had been many thousand years in exist- 
ence, living without marriage, and without the other sex: his 
words are, ‘ Jia per sceeculorum millia, incredibile dictu, gens eterna 
est, in qua nemo nascitur. It is said, however, that this is to be 
considered as a ‘ hyperbolical fairy tale.’ But surely we are not 
justified in maintaining that a s testimony is unworthy of notice, 
seeing that in the fourth book of Maccabees we find them men- 
tioned as being established into a society before Hircanus was 
high-priest, about a.m. 3894, B.c. 110. From these considera- 
tions we are of opinion that ecclesiastical historians are perfectly 
right in classifying the Essenes among the Jewish sects. How 
presumptuous then to assert that, ‘ifthe Essenes were not the early 
Christians in disguise, then was Christianity, as a knowledge, 
taught independent of Christ!’ Is it Christianity never to change 
our garments till they are entirely worn out by time, and to think it 
the greatest sin to kindle a fire on the sabbath ?* Is it Christianity 
to believe that fate governs all things, and that nothing befals 
men but what is according to its determination ?* Is it Christianity 
to remain year after year excluded from the society of our fellow- 
beings? ‘The first Christians formed themselves,’ says Neander, 
‘into no monkish fraternities, nor lived a3 hermits, secluded from 
the rest of the world, but, as history shows us, continued in the 
same civil relations as before their conversion.» Reasoning there- 
fore from historical evidence, we are certainly entitled to conclude 
with Dr. Prideaux, ‘ that almost all that is peculiar to this sect is 
condemned by Christ and his apostles.’ 
P.S. 
Y Nat. Hist., lib, 5, ¢. 17. 
* Joseph., Bell., ii, ¢. 8, s. 9. Those of our readers who will take the trouble to 
read this section will see why we refrain quoting largely from it. 
* Joseph., Ant., xiii, ¢. 5, s. 9. 
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MEN OR GOD P?—GAL. 1. 8-12. 


A CRITICISM, 


‘ But though we or an angel from heaven preach any other gospel unto you 
than that which we have preached unto you, let him be accursed. 

‘ As we said before so say I now again, If any man preach any other gospel unto 
you than that ye have received, let him be accursed. 

* For do I now persuade men or God? (“Apti yap dvOpSirous weldw tov Ocdv;) 


or do I seek to please men? for if I yet pleased men, I should not be the servant 
of Christ. 


‘ But I certify you, brethren, that the gospel which was preached of me is not 
after man ; 


‘ For I neither received it of man, neither was I taught it but by the revelation of 

Jesus Christ.’ 
Tue above, the common translation of the words "Apt: yap 
avIpwmous weibw 7 tov Oeov (Do I now persuade men or God ?), 
is strictly literal, and thoroughly correct. It is not possible, 
however, that the Apostle can mean to assert, or to imply, 
that he persuaded not men but God, in the common accep- 
tation of the word to persuade, i. e. in the sense of to induce, to 
prevail upon, or to seek to do so; for in this, its ordinary sense, he 
did persuade men, and did not persuade God, and could not. 
Indeed, to persuade men, as he himself elsewhere asserts, was the 
very end and object of all his preaching. ‘ Knowing the terror of 
the Lord,’ he says, ‘we persuade men; for we must all appear 
before the judgment-seat of Christ, that every one may receive the 
things done in the body according to that he hath done, whether 
it be good or bad.’ How, then, are we to understand the demand 
here made, seeing that that demand implies that he did not 
persuade men, and that God he did persuade ? 

Commentators for the most part endeavour to avoid the diffi- 
culty that appears, at first sight, to be inseparable from a fair 
and literal translation of the words, by boldly telling us that the 
word zi@ev (to persuade) is sometimes employed in the sense of 
to conciliate, to please, or to seek the favour of. 


‘ The sense of these words,’ says Bloomfield, ‘has been not a little 
controverted ; and no wonder, considering their obscurity. Many emi- 
nent modern commentators, as Luther, Erasmus, Vatablus, Crellius, 
L’ Enfant, and others mentioned by Borger, render them “ Divine 
suadeo, an humane?” Not very different from this, is the interpretation 
of Theophylact, from Chrysostom. But I greatly prefer that of Geu- 
menius, Theodoret, and of the moderns, G'rotius, Hammond, Elsner, 
Wolf, Krebs, Wetstein, Koppe, Rosenmiiller, Schleusner, Borger, and 
others, who assign the following sense: Do I seek to conciliate the 
Savour of men? or of God?’ 
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‘ What reidery dvOpwrove ij roy Odor (to persuade men or God) means, 
must, says Hammond, be taken from the like phrase in the Old Testa- 
ment, 1 Sam. xxiv., where the Greek hath these words: "Eee Aa/3id 
rove dvépacg abrod év Aoyorc, “ David persuaded his men with words.” 
The men that were with David were very eager to have him take the 
advantage against Saul, and kill him (ver. 4), and were ready to rise up 
against him to kill him (ver. 7) ; and David’s speech to them took them 
off from this bloody purpose, and that is expressed by éresae—he per- 
suaded, appeased, pacified them. Thus is it the office of a Rhetor, or 
advocate, w<iew, to persuade, i.e. to appease the judge to the client 
whose cause is pleaded—to propitiate him. 

‘So also Matt. xxviii. 14. ‘If the Governor hear of it, i.e. of the 
soldiers being so negligent as to let Christ be stolen out of the grave 
which they were'set to watch, reisopey avroy, we will persuade him,” i.e. 
appease him, obtain his pardon for you, and (as it follows) will free you 
from all solicitude of securing yourselves from that heavy punishment 
that by the Roman laws was due to the watchman that fell asleep. By 
which it is clear that weiOev is fo propitiate, or gain one’s favour, to 
appease wrath or punishment, to avert displeasure. 

‘And so here. To persuade men, is to say or teach those doctrines 
which will avert the displeasure of the persecuting Jews, which the 
Gnostic teachers did ; and to perswade God, is to endeavour to say and 
preach that which may avert God’s wrath, be acceptable to him, obtain 
and secure his favour.’ 

‘The word which is here rendered to persuade, says Barnes, ‘has 
been very variously interpreted.’ Tindal renders it, Do I now seek 
the favour of men or of God? And so Doddridge—Do I now solicit 
the favour of men or of God? This also is the interpretation of Gro- 
tius, Hammond, Elsner, Koppe, Rosenmiiller, Bloomfield, &c.; and is 
undoubtedly the true interpretation. 

‘The word properly means to persuade or to convince, Acts xviii. 4, 
xxviii. 23; 2 Cor. v. 11. But it also means ¢o bring over to kind feel- 
ings, to conciliate, to pacify, to quiet; asin 1 Sam. xxiv. 8; 2 Mac. 
iv. 25; Acts xii. 20; 1 Joh. iii. 19.’ 


Whether this be the true interpretation or not, it is unques- 
tionably the most extensively adopted. But the passages that are 
usually produced in support of the same, are far, very far, from 
proving the admissibility of any such interpretation of the word, 
in the passage before us. None, perhaps, are more frequently 
insisted on in its support, than those referred to in the last of the 
above quotations; but in every one of these passages it is clear 
that the strict and proper meaning of the word is simply to per- 
suade, in the ordinary acceptation of the word, viz. to persuade in 


the sense of to prevail upon. If these passages be quoted in full, 
this will, we trust, be manifest. 


Acts xii. 20. And having made Blastus, the king’s chamberlain, 
their friend ; i.e. And having persuaded Blastus ; viz. to befriend them. 
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Acts xiv. 19. And there came thither certain Jews who persuaded 
the people, and, having stoned Paul, drew him out of the city, supposing 
he had been dead. 

xix. 26. Not alone at Ephesus, but almost throughout all 
Asia, this Paul hath perswaded and turned away much people. 

1 John iii. 19. Hereby we know that we are of the truth and shall 
assure our hearts before him. 

1 Sam. xxiv. 8. (Ixx.) So David stayed (or persuaded ) his servants 
with these words. 

2 Mace. iv. 45. But Menelaus, being now convicted, promised 
Ptolemy, the son of Dorymenes, to give him much money, if he would 
pacify (i.e. persuade) the king. 

The strongest of these texts, and the one most frequently 
referred to, in support of the common interpretation, is the one first 
quoted. There the translation, to seek the favour of, or to make 
a friend of, though not strictly literal, is admissible—the party per- 
suaded being a man, a fellow-man, who is won over by persuasion 
to do a friendly action. But it will by no means follow that the 
word will admit of such translation, or of such an interpretation, 
when used in reference to God. It isnot by persuasion that God’s 
favour is secured. The Apostle, in telling us that he persuaded 
not men but God, cannot, therefore, be supposed to have meant— 
that, as by persuasion one man prevails upon another—as by per- 
suasion the men of ‘I'yre and Sidon, for instance, made Blastus, the 
king’s chamberlain, their friend, so by persuasion did he obtain, 
or seek to obtain, God’s favour rather than man’s. Whatever 
may be the meaning of his words, this cannot be their meaning. 

But there are others, who, understanding the word seiGesy (to 
persuade) in the sense of to inculcate, or to preach, have suggested 
that the demand, ‘ Do I now persuade men or God?’ is simpl 
tantamount to a declaration on the part of the Apostle that the 
doctrine taught by him was not of human origin—that his an- 
nouncements were not the deductions of human reason, nor the 
dogmas of human authority, nor the inventions of human super- 
stition ; that, as he had already said in a verse preceding, he was an 
apostle not of men, neither by man, but that he spoke by revela- 
tion ; or (if the term ‘ by inspiration’ be preferred) by inspiration.* 

There were other respects, indeed, in which he may be said to 
have preached or persuaded ‘ not men but God.’ Thus, he preached 
not human worthiness, but God’s free grace; not the strength of 








*“ Adversarii mei homines predicant, ipsisque unice se approbare student; ego 
Deum. (Beza.) Non de personis quibus suadetur, sed de rebus ipsis que sua- 
dentur hic agit; q. d. Vos testes esse potestis me non humana sed mere divina 
suadere ac docere; nec humanum aliquid spectare, sed solam Dei gloriam (Gomarus, 
Erasmus, Vatablus, Vorstius). Poli Synops. tn loc. : . 

Thus explained, the words men or God? are, of course, an accusativus rei. 
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human ability, but the Gospel of God, and the promises of God ; 
but (judging from the context) the idea sihisdigale intended, may, 
we think, be presumed to have been as already stated, viz. that he 
spake by epihatin 

This latter interpretation, however, has never been very gene- 
rally received; partly, it would seem, because this usage of the 
word zei$ev, though not wholly without precedent (see, for instance, 
Acts xix. 8>), is unusual; and partly, perhaps chiefly, because of 
the apparent harshness of the supposition, that by the expression 
‘men or God’ is meant, not the parties persuaded, but the 
doctrines taught. 

If that interpretation be correct, it must be granted, indeed, 
that the sentiment supposed might have been more clearl 
expressed. If, for instance, the apostle, instead of asking, ‘ Dot 
now persuade ?’ had said, ‘ Do I now preach men or God?’ or if, 
in the place of the expression ‘ men or God ?’ some other less meta- 
phorical expression, some more common, some more hackneyed 
phrase had been employed—such, for instance, as, ‘ The doctrines of 
men or the truth of God,’ ‘ Human traditions, or that which I am di- 
vinely commissioned to proclaim ’—these, or equivalent expressions, 
would have been more conventional, and therefore less obscure. But 
the words actually employed, though somewhat obscure, are not so 
obscure az to render the interpretation proposed improbable ; nor 
so obscure as to compel us to believe that meiGew means to con- 
ciliate, or seek the favour of. If obscure, the obscurity is the 
same, let the interpretation be what it may; if obscure, it is 
simply needful that we understand the words ‘men or God’ as 
above suggested, and the obscurity is gone; if obscure, the 
expressiveness and the appropriateness of the phrase is its suffi- 
cient vindication. 

If, then, the above, the less common interpretation, be not on 
other accounts improbable, there seems to be no reason for reject- 
ing it upon the ground that the sentiment which it was intended 
to convey is expressed obscurely. The phraseology of St. Paul is 
often obscure—extremely obscure. Like any other man, he had 
his own peculiarities of thought and style. He never seems to 
cast about for ‘clearer expressions’ or for ‘better words.’ The 
words to his mind were, or seem to have been, the first (suited to 
his purpose) that presented themselves; and these, though it is 
not to be doubted that they were always, in some respect, per- 





+ * Disputing and persuading the things concerning the kingdom of God.’ 
See also Thucyd. iii. 43: Aewétara meioa (to persuade things most mischievous) ;’ 
and Soph. CEdip. Colon, 1442: M) wet@’ & wide? ‘ Persuade not that which is not 
right.’ 
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ceived or unperceived, the most appropriate, were not always the 
most perspicuous. We may, if we will, wonder that, in a revela- 
tion intended for our guidance, every expression is not so clear as 
to be incapable of misapprehension, by at least the honest and 
sincere ; and that every point, whether of doctrine or of practice, 
or of Church discipline and government, is not so distinctly laid 
down as to render a difference of belief impossible. But (as has 
often been remarked) the obscurities and uncertainties of Scripture 
have an obvious moral use, and are in strict analogy with the whole 
course of God’s dealings with mankind. God, had he seen fit, 
or had it (all things considered) been desirable, could doubtless 
have so moulded and controlled every expression, every word, 
therein contained, that nothing should have been uncertain, no- 
thing obscure. But unless, upon the ground of its obscurities, we 
are prepared to reject Scripture altogether, we must take it as 
we find it. We may captiously wonder, or captiously object, not 
in reference to it only, but in reference to everything which we 
have from God ; for, says Paley, ‘it is seldom or never that we are 
able to make out a system of strict optimism—there being few cases 
in which, if we permit ourselves to range in possibilities, we cannot 
suppose something more perfect, something less objectionable, than 
what we have. ‘he rain which falls from heaven—how partially 
and irregularly it is supplied—how much of it falls upon the sea, 
where it can be of no use—how often it is wanted where its use would 
be of the greatest! We could imagine, if to imagine were our 
business, the matter to be otherwise regulated. We could 
imagine showers to fall just where and when they would do good ; 
always seasonable, everywhere sufficient ; so distributed as not to 
leave a field upon the face of the globe scorched by drought, or a 
withering for lack of moisture. But does the difference 
etween the real and the imagined case, or the seeming inferiority 
of the one to the other, authorise us to say that the present dis- 
position of the atmosphere is not a production of the Deity ?’ 

In the present instance, however, so slight is the obscurity of 
the words made use of, that it is almost an abuse of terms to 
_ of their obscurity at all. ‘They are clearly susceptible of 
the interpretation which we have been attempting to defend ; there 
isin that interpretation no violence offered to the signification of 
any one single word ; whilst the sentiment which ee are sup- 
posed to express is in thorough harmony with the context 
with which they stand connected, and in thorough harmony 
also with St. Paul’s character of thought and of expression. The 
words themselves, notwithstanding their very slight obscurity, if 





© Upon this point see also some most SS and very excellent remarks by 
he Rev, A. J. Morris of Holloway, in ‘The Homilist’ for May, pp. 54-56. 
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obscurity there be, are moreover most appropriate; for what 
possible substitute could so briefly and yet at the same time 
so forcibly express the importance attached by the Apostle to the 
reception of his doctrine as the word ‘persuade?’ ‘Do I now 
preach ?’ though more intelligible, would have been tame in com- 
parison. ‘Do I now persuade?’ tells us more than that he 
preached. It brings him before us as one who was in earnest ; as 
one who cared for the results of his preachings; as one who, 
knowing the truth and the vast importance of that which he was 
commissioned to proclaim, was anxious to impress upon others 
that conviction of their importance which he so it himself. And 
then, with reference to the expression ‘ men or God,’ how could the 
fact that his sole criterion of truth was the revealed will and word 
of God—that he recognised in matters of religion no merely human 
authority, no merely human wisdom—be in so few words so 
forcibly or so impressively expressed ? J.C. K. 
British Museum. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


COULD THE APOSTLES FORGIVE SINS? 
[Answers to Query of ‘ A SrnceRE INQUIRER’ in the last Number. ] 


Amoncst the many disputed questions between the Latin Church and 
her opponents the above has appeared to many sincere inquirers as 
clothed with peculiar difficulties. In what way the question would be 
entertained by candid and impartial inquirers, were it to come before 
us totally new, is now perhaps impossible to say; but in the present 
state of the question the Latin Church has the advantage of it having 
appeared in her harness for ages. Whenever, therefore, the subject 
of remission of sins comes to be exactly inquired into, unavoidably the 
dogma so firmly established in the Church of Rome advances its pre- 
tensions in the mind, and the idea of a clerical absolution of individuals 
struggles for predominance. The Protestant yields imperceptibly to a 
certain extent to effrontery of assertion and established custom, and 
before he rallies to defend himself he has already to struggle with a 
puzzling plausibility. ‘The entire question is one of a numerous class 
wherein modern habits and feelings have been so grafted by gradual 
changes upon supposed similar ancient ones that the dissimilarity 
strikes but comparatively few inquirers, while the cheat runs current 
through the multitude. On the other hand, the weakest reader of the 
word of God must feel convinced that the tenor of its teaching, doc- 
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trinal, historical, and experimental, establishes the fact that God alone 
can forgive sins, and that he will not forgive sin unless the sinner 
truly repent. To render, then, the power of forgiving individuals 
effectual to the apostles, they must have been granted the equally 
sublime power of searching the hearts of the applicants, and this surely 
none will be hardy enough to ascribe tothem. The commission, there- 
fore, to the apostles, although it included the remission and retaining 
of sin, yet by no means clothed them with authority to pronounce on 
the sins of individuals who may have had recourse to them for such 
purpose. And upon this point we have so clear a testimony in Holy 
Writ that I cannot imagine what objection can possibly be offered to 
it by any person admitting the validity of the New Testament. I refer 
to the history of Simon Magus as related in the eighth chapter of the 
Acts. When Philip the evangelist preached and performed miracles 
in Samaria, Simon became one of the congregation which rallied round 
him, and it is emphatically recorded that ‘ Simon himself believed 
also,’ and in consequence was baptized. The Church at Jerusalem sent 
Peter and John to edify and establish the growing Church in Samaria, 
and by these of course Simon was recognised as a Christian brother ; 
nor did the hollowness of his profession appear even to him styled the 
prince of the apostles until by ‘ his fruits’ he proved that he had 
‘neither part nor lot in this matter’ (ver. 21). Now this is a case 
exactly in point, and the mode of the apostle in treating it should be 
considered as absolutely decisive. Suppose an objector to observe that 
Peter could not absolve him because Simon did not repent; this ob- 
jection is perfectly abortive, because the apostle most appropriately 
makes supposition concerning the reality of repentance, and the con- 
sequence immediately resulting. ‘ Repent, therefore, of this thy 
wickedness, and ’—here, if ever, should we meet with the dogma of 
the Latin Church, but Peter dreamed of no such power in after years 
to be attributed to him, and which power would have authorised him 
to adopt the language of the priests of the Roman Churech—‘ and I 
will give you absolution.’ But far otherwise, the apostle’s declaration 
is in the fullest sense protestant in its principle, and perfectly accordant 
with the testimony of Holy Writ in every other passage where the 
subject is treated of or alluded to: ‘ Pray God if perhaps the thought 
of thine heart may be forgiven thee.’ ‘The commissions, then, to the 
apostles then mentioned (Matt. xvi. 18, 19, and John xx, 23) were not 
by any means believed by the apostles themselves as bestowing on them 
the power of specifically absolving from sin any individual presenting 
himself for that purpose, nor was such a doctrine hinted at even among 
the early Christians. In the present instance, among all his errors, 
Simon himself never thought of such a refuge. ‘lhe power of the 
keys bestowed upon Peter and the other apostles perfectly agrees with 
the previous simile of a magnificent building to which Christ in Matt. 
xvi. 18 compares his Church. They were to go forth into the whole 
world with the power of opening this glorious temple for the recep- 
tion of believers, and of course remission and retaining of sin, loosing 
VOL, III.—NO. V. Qo 
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and binding, attended every delivery of their commission to the sons 
of men. ‘To this inference we possess the inspired ratification of St. 
Luke, who sums up the whole commission in one verse (xxiv. 47), 
‘ that repentance and remission of sins should be preached in his name 
among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem.’ But what is still more 
coincident and remarkable, Peter himself, who was favoured by the 
first use of the spiritual keys both to Jews and Gentiles, in his very 
first public proclamation of his master’s doctrine explains it identi- 
cally in the same way (Acts ii. 37, 38): ‘ Now when they heard this, 
they were pricked in their hearts, and said unto Peter and to the rest 
of the apostles, Men and brethren, what shall we do? Then said Peter 
unto them, Repent and be baptized, every one of you, in the name of 
Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins.’ 

Like many other customs of the Latin Church, the present mode of 
confession adopted by her is, to use a homely phrase, at the best but 
the mere ghost of a primitive custom. Whenever a member of any of 
the churches had so acted as to be debarred from communion, upon 
repentance such member expressed in the public assembly sorrow for 
the past conduct, and hope that by God’s grace his or her future 
course might be truly consistent. As long as the churches retained 
the vivid feelings of their primitive devotedness this apologetic ex- 
pression of feeling was gladly given and as considerately received, not 
as a matter of prying curiosity or of satirical comment, but as a 
subject to be rejoiced in by all parties. But when the numbers of 
Christians began far to exceed their amount of fervent feeling, worldly 
sentiments, envyings, and indifference all but transmuted the spiritual 
congregation to a worldly assembly. Henceforward the idea of stand- 
ing up before such a meeting to acknowledge any transgression or 
number of transgressions was so irksome that a more than ordinary 
amount of assurance was required to perform the task. If the male 
portion of the community felt the growing evil, to the female portion 
it became all but insuperable, and therefore we have on record that 
in the church of Constantinople a particular case was met by a new 
contrivance. A rich and influential matron was placed in this dis- 
agreeable predicament, and could not or would not meet the ordeal. 
A medium course was adopted. One of the deacons was authorised to 
wait upon the nervous lady to receive the confession, which was thus 
delivered by proxy, and the expedient was found so happy that it very 
probably became an established custom very rapidly, forming a pre- 
cedent to be universally adopted, though of course, as similar causes 
produce similar effects, this custom may have been adopted in other 
churches independently. ‘The Magister Sententiarum mentions dis- 
tinctly that it was introduced into the Latin Church by a pope whom 
he calls Leo, and who, as he affirms, alleged as a reason for such a 
change the impropriety of requiring men to discover their secrets and 
crimes before their enemies and others who would be on the watch to 
take advantage of them. The ecclesiastics, soon discovering the im- 
mense treasury which the arrangement rolled into their finances, took 
care to modify the system until it finally embraced all the disgusting 
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monstrosities of auricular confession as disgraceful to those who sub- 
mit to it as it is derogatory to their allegiance to God. 
C. H. I. 





To ‘A Sincere Inquirer, 


Srr,—In reading the Bible we meet with several passages which are 
difficult to be explained. Some have an inherent difficulty, others a 
connectional, and others a conventional difficulty. By inherent diffi- 
culty I mean that which arises from the nature of the subject treated, 
such as, for instance, when an attempt is made to present spiritual 
ideas in human language, or to clothe infinite subjects in a finite form. 
By connectional difficulty I mean that which arises from the connection 
in which the passage stands, or from the fact of an allusion being 
made to some person, place, thing, or event, with the history of which 
we are at present unacquainted. By conventional difficulty I mean 
that which we find in certain passages which have been from time to 
time abused and misquoted by writers and speakers, darkening counsel 
by words without knowledge. Many such passages unfortunately are 
to be found in the Bible, and it seems to me that the greatest part of 
the difficulty attaching to such passages as do apparently imply that 
Christ did bestow the power of forgiving sins on the apostles, arises 
from the fact that some men have claimed this power for themselves, 
or for a certain class of persons in the Church. It is well known that 
the Church of Rome claims this prerogative for its officers, and that 
Protestants deny their claim to any such prerogative. However, it 
seems to me that your question aims at the root of the controversy— 
Had the apostles power to forgive sins? for, if it can be proved that 
they had not, then neither can their successors have any such power ; 
therefore I shall confine myself to examine what answer the New 
Testament will give to this question. I shall, therefore, in the first 
place examine those passages which seem to imply that Christ did 
confer the power of forgiving sins upon his apostles; and, secondly, 
what may be gathered from the general conduct and conversation of 
the apostles themselves on this point. The passages most in point 
are Matt. xvi. 19, xviii. 18, and John xx. 23. I think that, in order 
to expound these fairly, we must not confound them as meaning the 
same thing, but as referring to different conceptions. Every passage 
discloses a new element, and admits of a new idea. For instance, in 
Matt. xvi. 19, we have the idea of the keys and of binding and loosing 
connected with one person; in ch. xviii. 18, we have the idea of binding 
and loosing, but without the keys, joined with all the apostles; and in 
John xx. 23, we have the idea of binding and loosing siz connected 
with all the apostles. ‘Thus, though we have some new elements added 
to the original idea, yet others are dropped, so that we are obliged 
rather to regard these passages as containing different conceptions 
rather than a development of one and the same truth. In Matt. xvi. 
19, we find our Lord addressing Peter alone, and presenting him with 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven as well as the power to bind and 
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loose. The occasion of these words was that Peter had uttered a full 
and free confession of his faith in the divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
in which confession Jesus recognises the elements of divine revelation, 
which was to him a proof that the spiritual nature of Peter was more 
fully developed than that of any of his fellow disciples ; and that it had 
pleased the Father to reveal unto him first the great mystery and the 
fundamental truth of the kingdom of heaven. ‘Therefore, since Peter 
was thus well fitted, both by natural temperament as well as early spi- 
ritual acquaintance with divine truth, to be an active agent in setting 
up the kingdom of heaven, Christ is pleased to confer upon him the 
power of opening the door of the Church to its widest extent both for 
Jews and Gentiles. This he did effectually by his sermon on the day 
of Pentecost, and that at the house of Cornelius. What I judge, 
therefore, as you will perceive, to be the meaning of the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven is the power, or rather the honour, of being the first 
to show forth the plan of salvation in its adaptedness to the world at 
large; to proclaim that Jews and Gentiles were fully welcome into the 
kingdom of heaven. We find that the power of binding and loosing, 
which is here conferred on Peter alone, is in ch. xviii. 18 extended 
likewise to all the other apostles. The connection of that verse proves 
that it entirely relates to church government and discipline. The 
meaning seems to me to be, that whatever you as my inspired apostles 
shall ordain for the future conduct of the churches which shall be 
planted by you, the same shall stand as of divine appointment (Acts 
xv. 28, 29); and whenever the churches shall put in execution those 
rules which you shall give them in order to exclude their unruly 
members, those members shall be fully excluded; and in conformity 
with these rules, the Church will have the power to revoke its sentence, 
and receive again into its communion the member or members which it 
formerly excluded (1 Cor. v. 3-5, and 2 Cor. ii. 6-8). We must bear 
in mind here that Christ spoke to the apostles as inspired persons, and 
of churches conforming entirely to the rules laid down by them. 

We now pass on to John xx. 23. Here we are presented with a 
new idea altogether. This passage refers to something different from 
the others; the other passages, as we have shown, relate to the 
preaching of the gospel and governing the Church. But this verse 
treats of remitting and retaining sins; it must, therefore, refer to 
some personal transactions which were to take place between the 
apostles and their fellow-men. It seems to me, therefore, that these 
words imply the healing power which was given to the apostles. 
The Greek verb, which is here translated remit, is used in Matt. 
ix. 2-6 and Mark ii. 5-9, in order to denote the act of healing. Christ 
here confers upon them the power of freeing men from bodily dis- 
eases which sin had brought upon them, in order that they might be 
more easily persuaded to believe the. gospel preached by the apostles, 
which showed them the way to Jesus Christ, who was able to deliver 
‘the soul from sin and its spiritual consequences. The latter part of the 
verse seems to refer to the authority which was given to the apostles to 
punish certain offenders in a miraculous manner. Such was the dealing 
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of Peter with Ananias and Sapphira, and Paul with Elymas the sor- 
cerer. Thus far we have found nothing in these passages analogous to 
the conception the phrase ‘ pardoning sins’ gives us; their real mean- 
ing, if I have succceded in bringing it forth, seems to be very different 
from that: it remains for us, therefore, just to inquire whether the 
apostles in their conduct or conversation ever manifested any conscious- 
ness of such an authority to pardon sins being conferred upon them ; 
for if they did show at any time that they believed themselves to have 
this power, then our conclusion must be false; but, on the other hand, 
if they never acted as those who had any such authority, it is a strong 
presumptive evidence that they understood these commissions something 
similar to the manner in which we have explained them. As cases in 
point I shall cite Acts ii. 38 and viii. 22, where Peter directs his 
hearers to God as the only one who can forgive sins. Even so early as 
the day of Pentecost we find that the apostles felt themselves incapable 
of forgiving sins; all they could do was to direct their inquiring and 
penitent hearers to God. Peter, in addressing Simon Magus, speaks 
as having himself no power to pardon the sins of one individual. The 
same thing we gather from the Epistles of Paul and John, viz. that 
it is God alone can forgive sins, and that all the power which the 
apostles ever had was that they were authorized to set forth the gospel 
as the plan which God had wrought out and revealed for the salvation 
of all men, and to accompany their preaching with signs and wonders. 

Hoping that the above remarks will help you towards a satisfactory 
solution of your difficulties, 

I remain yours obediently, 
Rhayader. Ruys Gwesyn JONEs, 


Str,—I beg to suggest to ‘A Sincere Inquirer’ that there surely is 
not even the semblance of contrariety between the truth that ‘God 
alone can forgive sins,’ and the clearly revealed fact that Christ com- 
mitted to His Apostles and their true successors in the ministry, power, 
not merely to ‘ declare,’ but even to ‘ pronounce,’ i. e. to deliver the judi- 
cial sentence of, the ‘ absolution and remission of their sins’ to all who 
‘truly repent and unfeignedly believe.’ The terms of the commission 
received by the Apostles, ‘As my Father hath sent me, even so send I 
you,’ ‘ Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them,’ ‘I ap- 
point unto you a kingdom as my Father has appointed unto me,’ ‘ Lo, I 
am with you always, even unto the end of the world,’ clearly imply 
that they, and in them their true successors, ‘ received the Holy Ghost,’ 
in order that their acts might serve, ministerially, to convey the free 
grace of forgiveness, of which God alone is the origin, to all who 
should not, through the want of the requisite qualifications, oppose any 
obstacle to the operation of that grace. 

That such is the teaching of the Church of England is clear, from 
her service for the Ordination of Priests, to each of whom the ordaining 
bishop applies the words of Christ to the Apostles; and from the form 
of absolution prescribed in the Visitation of the Sick. The following 
comment from Bishop Sparrow’s Rationale, on the form of ‘ Absolution 
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or Remission of Sins, to be pronounced by the Priest alone standing, is 
to the point :—‘ If our confession be serious and hearty, this absolution 
is effectual as if God did pronounce it from heaven; so says the Con- 
fession of Saxony and Bohemia, and the Augsburg Confession (xi., 
xii., xiii.), and so says St. Chrysostom in his fifth homily or essay, 
‘Heaven waits and expects the priest’s sentence here on earth; and 
what the servant rightly binds or looses on earth, that the Lord confirms 
in heaven ;” St. Augustin, and St. Cyprian, and general antiquity say 
the same.’ It might be added that Cranmer, Jewell, and a continuous 
series of standard writers, from the Reformation downwards, concur in 
bearing the same testimony to the truth of this branch of that article of 
our Christian faith which relates to the ‘ forgiveness of sins.’ Bishop 
Pearson observes that to ‘deny the Church this power of absolution is 
the heresy of Novatian.’ * 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
CLericus. 


INTERPRETATION OF ACTS vir. 18. 


Whether dyore ob avéorn x.t.d. is properly translated in the common 
English Version? 


[Answers to Query of R. B. B. in the last Number.] 


S1r,—The Syriac, Vulgate, and all the modern versions which I have 
consulted, translate ayprc ob by until or its equivalents. It is surely 
wrong to say that the Eng. Vers. ‘ does not truly state the historical 
fact,’ for the idiom here employed is common to all languages, and 
founded in nature. The writer has not said that they did not increase 
after the Paoweve érepoc arose any more than that they did increase, 
both being foreign from his intention, which is to state the fact of their 
increase until the period introduced by the 20th verse. 

Again, it is erroneous to say ‘ neither does our version translate oi,’ 
for dxpic ov = until ; and, as in many other languages, is an expression 
composed of an adverb or preposition and relative pronoun. Thus, 

9 B 
Heb. WS TY; Chal. 1 W; Syr. LO os; Lat. quo usque; Fr. 
jusqwa ce que; Germ. bis dass; Gr. péxor ob; Eng. (full form), dill 
that, &c. How then can od be untranslated ? 

But suppose ob = when (or what time, Ps. lvi. 3, Dan. iii. 5, Eng. 
Vers.), our conclusion must be the same, for ¢ili when = until. 

The truth is that aypr¢ here is a preposition governing the genitive, 
as in Luke xvii. 27, aype Heo ipépac = till what day, 7. e. the day on 
which ; the expression, too, is the same, except that there the noun 
iépa is supplied, and here ypovdg is understood. 

There is no difference in meaning between aypc and axptc. The 
form in « is more common before consonants, and that in ¢ before 





* On the Creed (Burton’s edition), p, 436. 
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vowels; both forms occur before aspirated vowels. In 2 Mace. xiv. 
15, we have dye aidvoc, but it is not common. ‘The use of the words 
in the classics is similar to that in the New Testament. Two other 
words which have the same variety of form are apge and pexgr— 
apgic, péxpic, under the same circumstances and with no change of 
sense. 

ixpt¢ ov does sometimes mean while in the New ‘Testament, which 
can in every case be accounted for. In Acts vii. 18, however, that 
sense is neither necessary nor proper. From what I first said it is not 
necessary ; neither is it proper, because the expression ‘ the people 
increased and multiplied in Egypt, during which (time) another king 
arose,’ is unintelligible; and instead of regarding the accession of the 
king or dynasty as a single definite act, would treat it as occupying a 
continued period. This is the whole difference between ¢// and while. 
Till or until implies a previous period and its transactions, but fixes 
attention upon their end; while describes the period itself, with little 
reference to its end. 

In conclusion, I cannot admit that aypre ov takes its meaning from 
what precedes in ver. 17, but from what follows in ver. 18, and there- 
fore accept the present translation. 

I am, Sir, yours, &e. 

London, July 21, 1852. B. H. C. 


Sir,—Your correspondent R. B. B. is mistaken in his proposed emen- 
dation of the Authorized Version in Acts vii. 18: dye, péxpe, api, 
ovrw, and other words are written with or without a final ¢, without 
any difference of signification. ‘The ¢ is purely euphonic, and a matter 
of taste, though it is often found before a vowel; adypic ov, like 
ewc ov, can only be rendered él. Nor is the historical fact misstated. 
The following remarks from Gesenius on the usage of the Hebrew 
particle TY, until, will, I think, satisfy your correspondent :—‘ It has 
been often observed ..... . that the particle SY sometimes also 
includes the times beyond the stated limit ; but this is manifestly false, 
so far as this is supposed to lie in the power of this particle from any 
singular usage of the Hebrew language. But, on the other hand, it is 
not less certain that the sacred writers have not stated the extreme 
limit in places of this kind, but have mentioned a nearer limit without 
excluding the time beyond. When any one, setting out on a journey, 
says to a friend, Farewell ¢i/d we meet again! he is now indeed resting 
on this nearer limit, although wishing well to his friend after his return 
as well. In the same manner are we to judge of the passages in Ps. 
exii. 8; Dan. i. 21; Gen. xxviii. 15; 1 ‘Tim. iv. 13.’ 

Whether until marks rigorously a terminus ad quem, as it is called, 
or is to be taken in the looser way, as exemplified in the above pas- 
sages, may at times have to be decided by other than grammatical 
principles. In Matt. i. 25, for instance, the sense of fw¢ od is con- 
nected with a controversy to which a very undue importance has been 
attached by many. Professor Campbell remarks on the passage, ‘ In 
regard to the preceding clause, Joseph knew her not until, éwe od, 
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all we can say is, that it does not necessarily imply his knowledge of 
her afterwards. ‘That the expression suggests the affirmative rather 
than the negative can hardly be denied by any candid critic.’ On this 
point the opinion of Neander was quoted in the January Number of the 
‘ Journal of Sacred Literature,’ p. 463. It has long appeared to me 
that Ps. lxix. 8 alone is decisive of the question. 

As to the question proposed by ‘ A Sincere Inquirer,’ I think there 
can be no doubt that the absolute forgiveness of sins is a power that 
never was or could be delegated to any creature. ‘The apostles in no 
instance claimed it. But prophets are not uncommonly said to do that 
which, in fact, God alone does, when they declare the divine will (see 
e.g. Jer. i. 7, 10; Ezek. ix. 1, 5; xiii. 3). Mr. Seymour, in his 
interesting volume, ‘ Mornings among the Jesuits at Rome,’ pp. 64, 
65, on the subject of binding and loosing, very aptly illustrates the 
point by a reference to Lev. xiii. The priest declared or pronounced 
the man unclean (LX X. juavei, shall defile him) when he was already, 
in fact, unclean: so again, the priest (x«@aptsi) shall cleanse him, when 
he was already free from leprosy. In either case the priest is said to 
do that which he only declared and pronounced to be already done by 
God. So the apostles, in binding or loosing the sinners, were to de- 
clare, like the Jewish priest, forgiveness, or the reverse. See also 
verses 3, 6, 11, 13, &e., of the chapter above quoted. 

Even in the Papacy itself there have been found those who have 
opposed the doctrine of absolute and unlimited absolution. ‘ John of 
Salisbury, that zealous champion of the hierarchy, wrote thus to Pope 
Alexander the Third, in the name of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(Ep. 193), “‘ Undoubtedly, to the Pope all things are allowable—that 
is, all things that belong by divine right to ecclesiastical authority. 
He is free to make new laws, and to do away the old ones; only it is 
not in his power to change anything which, by the word of God, has 
eternal validity.” I might venture to assert that not even Peter him- 
self can absolve any one from his guilt who perseveres in sin or in the 
will to sin; that even he has received no such key as gives him power 
to open the door of the kingdom of heaven for an impenitent person.’— 
Neander’s Church History, vol. vii. p. 269 (Bohn’s ed.). 

‘ Peter Lombard declared that the power to bind and to loose 
bestowed on the priest did not consist in this, that he actually had it in 
his power to forgive sins and confer justification, which was the work 
of God alone. The priest could only declare the judgment of God 
(ostendere hominem ligatum vel solutum), and the priestly sentence 
was valid only when it agreed with the divine. He distinguished, 
therefore, between absolution in the sight of God and in the view of 
the Church,’ &c.—ZId. p. 482. 

Faithfully yours, 

Teignmouth. G. J. W. 
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JUDICIAL ASTROLOGY BASED ON THE ‘ YEAR-DAY’ 
PRINCIPLE. 


Dear Sir,—I believe the students of prophecy are not in general 
aware of the fact that the ‘ year-day’ principle forms the basis of 
judicial astrology; at least, I have never met any one who knew it, 
and I do not recollect ever seeing the fact alluded to in any com- 
mentary, treatise, or dissertation on the subject, although I have been 
a student of prophecy for thirty years. 

Some years ago I felt a desire to know the elements of astrology, 
and this was one of the first peculiarities of that interesting remnant 
of antiquity that attracted my notice, and the conviction was as sudden 
as it has been permanent that the language of prophecy in respect to 
numbers was the language of astrology—a language familiar with all 
the inhabitants of the ancient world, as, according to Herodotus, every 
Babylonian wore a signet, and that signet, as we know from the speci- 
mens lately dug up in the ruins of Baby lon, usually bore an astro- 
logical device. “Daniel and Ezekiel both lived in Babylonia when they 
employed the ‘ year-day’ type, and Moses was just coming out of 
Egypt, another astrological country, when he employed it; besides, 
the year of 360 days is the old astrological year—in fact, it still is the 
astrological year. 

But let us observe the ‘ year-day’ principle as employed by as- 
trology. 

An are of direction is the distance of a planet from a point in which 
it will make a configuration with another planet—say, a square, a 
trine, a conjunction, or opposition; and whatever be the amount of 
that are of direction in degrees, these degrees are converted into time 
by allowing, according to Ptolemy, a year for every degree and a 
month for every five minutes of a degree. ‘This proceeds upon the 
principle of the old and venerable division of the year, like the circle, 
into 860 parts. But later and more mathematical astrologers have 
changed this system, and they measure or equate their time by ob- 
serving in the almanac how long the sun would take to travel from the 
beginning of the are to the end of it; and if he take 15 or any other 
number of days, they call these days years, and say the event will take 
place in 15 years—that is, a year for a day. Two hours are equal in 
equation to one month. 

This analogical or typical theory is the very foundation of astrology. 
It could have no existence without it, and therefore it (7. e. the ‘ year- 
day’ theory) must be of immemorial antiquity. This accounts for the 
familiarity of Moses with the ‘ year-day’ language, learned as he was 
in all the Egyptian lore; and it may equally account for the use of 
the same language by the prophetic speech of Daniel and Ezekiel 
during their residence in the astrological region of Chaldea. 

But the ‘ year-day’ principle goes a little farther; for if a day repre- 
sents a year, four minutes must also represent a year, for the sun moves 
round the heavens in 24 hours, and therefore he moves through one 
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degree of the circle in four minutes. But this one degree represents a 
year ; therefore the four minutes represent a year also, for they repre- 
sent a degree; and this also is a fundamental principle of astrology. 
Supposing you are born when the moon is within 15° of the mid- 
heaven, then, in astrological language, your moon comes to its meridian 
when you are 15 years of age (I speak in round numbers merely to 
illustrate the subject in outline) ; but it passes through these 15 degrees 
in one hour, and therefore a movement of one hour represents a period 
of life equal to 15 years, or four minutes to one year. In astrology, 
therefore, one year, one day, and four minutes, are synonymous, and 
without this astrological triplicity the science must perish, for each is 
indispensable to the other. 

Nor is it at all derogatory to the spirit of prophecy to use astro- 
logical language any more than to indulge the wise men of the East 
with an astrological direction on the Star of Bethlehem. Besides, the 
prophetic numbers themselves are cycles; 1260, 2300, and their differ- 
ence, 1040, are all cycles, and the 2520 is a double cycle; and there 
is a beautiful propriety in making use of the language of astrology in 
sacred numerical prophecy ; for of all the ancient sciences, astrology is 
the one which most distinctly and reverently maintains by professing to 
demonstrate the doctrine of a particular providence. Its corruption is 
one thing, and its fundamental principle is another. It may be false 
with a remnant or a germ of truth in it, and it may be corrupt with a 
most religious and divine origin, or divine indulgence, for God has 
spoken to men by dreams and visions, and by teraphim, and Urim and 
Thummim, and many other ways of the gentiles, and, for aught we 
know, by astrology too: at all events, here is the language of astrology 
employed as a vehicle for the most magnificent prophecies that have 
been recorded in the pages of revelation. 

Yours, &e. 


J. S. 


HEROD AND HERODIAS. 


A CORRESPONDENT has called our attention to a statement made by 
the Bishop of Exeter, in a speech delivered in the House of Lords 
(Feb. 25, 1851), on a motion for the second reading of ‘a Bill to 
make lawful marriages within certain prohibited degrees of affinity,’ 
and has expressed a wish that we should submit it to the investiga- 
tion of our readers. It may be remembered that the object of the 
bill was to legalize marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, and that it 
was rejected, being strongly opposed by the Bishop of Exeter and 
others. Referring to the case of Herod Antipas, who ‘ had taken his 
brother Philip’s wife,’ and who imprisoned John the Baptist because he 
had rebuked this iniquity, and declared ‘ it is not lawful for thee to 
have her,’ the Bishop declares that the former husband of Herodias 
was then dead, and that conscquently the offence reprobated by the 
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Baptist was not, as usually supposed, adultery, in taking the wife of his 
living brother, but incest in marrying the wife of his deceased brother. 
As a point involving the correct interpretation of a transaction recorded 
in the Gospels, this becomes a question of some biblical interest; and 
we therefore request such of our readers as may be inclined to investi- 
gate this question to favour us with their views upon it as a matter 
of fact and criticism, without regard to the special interests involved 
in it. 

To render the points intelligible, we subjoin the Note, as appended 
to his published speech, in which the Bishop of Exeter explains and 
vindicates the view he has taken. 


‘ Josephus’ account corresponds with that of the sacred writers, except that he 
calls Herodias’ former husband by the family name of Herod, it being common, in 
those times, to use either the individual or family name. Thus Dio Cassius (1. 55) 
calls Herod the Great’s eldest son, Archelaus, simply ‘ Herod of Palestine.” 
‘“‘ Herod Agrippa is called by St. Luke (Acts xii.) five times Herod; by Josephus, 
repeatedly Agrippa.’’—(Noldius de Vita et Gestis Herodum, n. 209, who gives 
many other instances, n, 207-217.) Hudson also (on Josephus, Ant. 18, 15, 1) 
mentions that there is nothing more remarkable, that, of Herod’s nine sons, one 
should be called Philip, another Herod Philip, than that one should be called 
Antipater, another Antipas, being the same name. He had two sons, whom 
Josephus calls Herod without any further distinction than their mother’s name 
(De Bello Judaico, 1, 18, 4). 

‘To the account of the Evangelists Josephus adds the fact that the former 
husband was dead. His account is, “‘ Herodias their sister [7. e. sister of Agrippa 
and Aristobulus] marries Herod, the son of Herod the Great by Mariamne, 
daughter of Simon the High Priest, and they had a daughter called Salome, after 
whose birth Herodias, being minded to break her country’s laws, marries Herod, 
brother, on the father’s side, to her husband, having parted from him while yet 
living.”—(Antiq. 1. 18, ¢. 5, § 4.) By “the laws of her country,” Josephus, 
writing for the Romans, means the laws of Moses, 7. e. the law of God. He speaks 
in exactly the same way, of the same incest, in the case of Archelaus, who had 
married his brother’s wife, after the brother had been put to death by his father. 
In both cases Josephus lays the stress upon its being against “ the country’s laws,” 
and, in both, notices that the brother had left children, which took away the only 
exception allowed by the Levitical law. “ Transgressing the law of his country, 
he (Archelaus, the Ethnareh] married Glaphyra, the daughter of [king] Arche-- 
laus, having been the wife of his brother Alexander, by whom also she had children, 
it being a thing strictly forbidden (4mdéuorov) to the Jews to marry brotheis’ 
wives.” —(Ant. 17, 13, 1.) 

‘ Now, Ist. Adultery is not simply against the Levitieal law; it is against all 
law—the Roman also. 2nd. Josephus himself explains that by “ the law of the 
country” he means the law by which it was strictly forbidden to the Jews to 
marry brothers’ wives. 3rd. All three Evangelists (Matt. xiv. 3; Mark vi. 17; 
Luke iii. 19) dwell on the fact that he had “ his brother Philip’s wife.” St. 
Mark uses the same word as Josephus, that he had “‘ married” her. None of the 
Evangelists, nor Josephus, say that it was adultery. 4th. Josephus expressly 
says that she had “ left him when alive,” which he could not have said, had not 
the husband been then dead. He adds, as an addition to her guilt, that she “ had 
quitted him when living” (a@rocraca(@vtos), 

‘ The origin of the supposition of Baronius and others, that Philip was alive 
when St. John Baptist rebuked Herod, was that they assumed that “ Philip” was 
“ Philip the Tetrarch.” Whereas Josephus expressly says that “ Philip the 
Tetrarch married (—not Herodias, but—) Salome, the daughter of this Herodias, 
and that, he dying childless, Aristobulus, son of Herod, the brother of Agrippa, 
married her.’ Josephus also mentions that Herod the Great had made this 
“* Herod, his son by the daughter of the high-priest,” his successor, in case of the 
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death of Antipater (Ant. 17, 3, 3); but that he struck him out of his will on dis- 
covering that his mother Mariamne had known and concealed his son Antipater’s 
design to poison him (ib., c. 4, n, 2), This Herod Philip, then, being in a private 
station, is the less spoken of; and his wife Herodias, being (Josephus relates, 
Ant. 18, 7, 1) an ambitious woman, was probably, therefore, the more tempted to 
desert her husband. There is then no ground to set Josephus at variance with the 
Evangelists; the more, since Josephus’ account of the family of Herod is so 
minute, and his history was authenticated by King Agrippa. So far from bein 
at variance with one another (as Baronius has assumed), the Evangelists anid 
Josephus remarkably agree with ore another, with the slight difference that one 
gives the family, the other the personal, name. The well-known fact that one 
person bore two names (as Matthew and Levi), which is plain from the Gospels 
themselves, removes the only semblance of difference between the Evangelists and 
Josephus (Vita Josephi, § 65, p. 33, ed. Huds.), Tertullian, an early authority, 
assumes that Philip was dead when St. John Baptist rebuked Herod. (Adv. Mare. 
iv. 34,) “ John, rebuking Herod, because against the law he had married the wife 
of his deceased brother, he having a daughter by her (the law no otherwise per- 
mitting this—nay, enjoining it, unless the brother died childless, that so seed 
should be raised up to him by his brother and his wife), had been cast into prison, 
and afterwards slain by the same Herod.” 

‘Since the above was written I have seen that the same line of argument is 
adopted by Lardner (Credibility of the Gospels, p.1, b. 1, ¢. 5) “on the different 
names given to Herodias’ first husband by the Evangelists and Josephus.” Lardner 
observes moreover that the title “ Tetrarch,” “ King,” &c., is uniformly added in 
Holy Scripture, so that the fact that the three Evangelists speak of Philip in this 
place, without any addition, is in itself a presumption that he was not the Te- 
trarch. In a word, it is a mere assumption that Philip, whose wife Herod married, 
was Philip the Tetrarch. The Evangelists say nothing to identify them, but rather 
distinguish them in that the Tetrarchs have their title added, this Philip has not. 
Josephus clearly and repeatedly distinguishes them. 

‘I may add that even Bellarmine (De Matrim. Sacr. i. 27, col. 1394) allows that 
it was forbidden in the time of Herod, not as adultery, but because marriage with 
the brother’s wife was then forbidden by the law of God. ‘ Toto tempore Joannis 
lex Mosis vigebat, et tenebatur Herodes, qui eam legem profitebatur, observare. 
Non licebat autem ei, secundum legem, habere uxorem fratris sui, sive is viveret, 
sive mortuus esset, quia proles ex illo matrimonio jam nata erat, nimirum filia illa 
Herodiadis.” ; 

‘To us, surely, this is conceding the whole question. We shall hardly be 
brought to think that what three Evangelists have recorded as the only cause of 
the martyrdom of the forerunner of our Lord, was part of the carnal ordinances 
which were done away by his coming.’ 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Karl Lachmann, eine Biographie von Martin Hertz. 
Berlin, 1851. 

Tue late Professor Charles Conrad Frederick William Lachmann of 
Berlin is so intimately connected with modern textual criticism of the 
New Testament, that students of sacred literature can do no other than 
feel under obligation to Martin Hertz for thus presenting them with the 
particulars of his life. 

Lachmann was born at Brunswick, March 4, 1793 ; and in that city he 
received his early education. In 1809 he became a student at Leipsic, 
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and even then he was interested in the subject of New Testament Cri- 
ticism. His stay at Leipsic was but short; for in the same year he 
removed to Gottingen, where he continued his studies until 1813. 
That university at that time was included in the ephemeral kingdom of 
Westphalia (whose only sovereign, Jerome Buonaparte, is the sole sur- 
vivor not only of Napoleon’s brothers, but also of all who then in 
Europe bore the regal title); and thus, after the battle of Leipsic, the 
University of Gottingen was involved in the resulting changes in 
common with all that depended on Jerome’s government at Cassel ; 
and in consequence of this condition of things Lachmann returned for 
some months to his father’s house at Brunswick. In 1814 he obtained 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the University of Halle; and 
in the following year we find him turning from studies to arms. He 
was busily occupied at Gottingen with the preparation of an edition of 
Propertius, with the text based on MS. authority, when the return of 
Napoleon from Elba excited all Europe; no land seems to have felt 
the need of repressing the power of that man who had so long trampled 
on the liberties of Europe, more fully than Germany, which had suf- 
fered so deeply during ten years of military oppression. To take a 
part, if needful, in the struggle of Germany pro aris et focis, was, in 
Lachmann’s eyes, a duty; and no consideration, therefore, could 
restrain him—not even his father’s entreaties; it was one of his cha- 
racteristics to take up as a duty whatever object he had before him, and 
to carry it out at all hazards. ‘ Propertius’ was sent in haste to the 
press, and Lachmann left Gottingen to join a corps of volunteer in- 
fantry at Duderstadt ; his feeling seems to have been that of the in- 
habitants of the duchy of Brunswick in general, whose resolution was 
strong at all cost to resist the French domination, remembering how 
their sovereign, when mortally wounded at Jena, had been compelled 
to seek a refuge on Danish territory to die unmolested, and how they 
had themselves suffered the miseries and oppressions of military occu- 
pation. 

But it was not Lachmann’s lot to take a part in the dangers of that 
short and memorable campaign. At Duderstadt he heard of the battle- 
field of Quatrebras (June 16, 1815) and of the fall of his sovereign, 
‘ Brunswick’s fated chieftain,’ to whose memory he poured forth his 
tributary lay: and so, too, did he celebrate the decisive victory of 
Waterloo (or, as he terms it, La Belle Alliance), fought two days 
after. 

Shortly subsequent to that event Lachmann’s corps moved towards 
the Rhine (marching from Duderstadt July 7), to form part of the 
army of occupation of Paris. In that city he arrived Aug. 15; the 
actual location of his corps, however, was Nogent-le-Rotrou, near 
Chartres. On his march in returning to Germany in the following 
October he had a brief opportunity of seeing Paris. 

He soon returned to the pursuits of a man of letters; and after a 
short residence at Berlin he received an appointment to a Professorship 
at Konigsberg in 1816, where he continued until 1824. In 1825 he 
was removed to Berlin, where he remained until his death. 
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The variety of his literary studies, and the extent of his labours in 
various departments, are detailed in Hertz’s ‘ Biographie ;’ to give any 
account of them here in detail would be to transcribe whole sections 
of the book. At Berlin he seems to have found the literary society, 
the want of which he had greatly felt at Konigsberg ; and there, too, 
his varied erudition as a literary antiquary was better understood and 
prized. 

Lachmann’s philological labours in connection with the text of 
various profane authors had an important bearing on his work as to 
that of the Greek New Testament. His small edition of the sacred 
text appeared in 1831, after a labour of five years; it was without any 
preface or statement of the critical principles on which it was formed ; 
hence it is not remarkable that in the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ and other 
publications its plan and principles were but little understood. All the 
explanation given by Lachmann himself was in a note of fifteen lines, 
prefixed to the synopsis of the passages in which the common text 
differed from his (p. 461). In this note he said that it was sufficient 
in that place to say that he had never followed his own judgment, but 
the accustomed reading of the ancient churches of the East; and that, 
where this was uncertain, he had adopted such eastern readings as were 
confirmed by the combination of Italian and African authority ; that 
where all was doubtful, he had indicated the uncertainty by putting 
sometimes the readings in the margin, and sometimes by enclosing 
words in brackets, according to the nature of the case. For further 
information he referred to a paper in the ‘ Studien und Kritiken’ for 
1850, pp. 817-845. But as many into whose hands this manual edition 
came were unacquainted with German, or had no access to the pe- 
riodical work in question, whose existence was but recent, it is not 
surprising that it was but little understood in general what Lachmann 
proposed, what means he took to carry out his plan, what critical 
authorities he admitted, what the indications of his nomenclature were, 
and how far he himself considered that he had presented the genuine 
text of the sacred volume. The absence of all citation of authorities 
prevented most from readily forming a correct judgment as to the 
grounds on which his text rested. Lachmann, however, knew what he 
had himself intended, and that was for the time enough for him. But 
had he been more explicit, it would have hindered others from making 
many mistakes, and, in the end, it would have saved him from much 
vexation. 

There were, however, those who wished Lachmann to prepare an 
edition with critical apparatus; and after some time he engaged in 
1837 the aid of Philip Buttmann the younger, whose part of the labour 
was the arrangement of the authorities for the Greek text only. This 
occupied him for seven years, part of which time was of course after 
the publication of the first volume of this edition. 

In 1839 Buttmann accompanied Lachmann to Fulda, that they 
might together examine and copy for the forthcoming edition the read- 
ings of the ‘ Codex Fuldensis.’ In this ancient Latin MS. the Gospels 
are thrown into a sort of combined narrative; the object kept in view 
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being not to omit any part of any narrative; the consequence of this 
procedure is that a Diatessaron is formed, always tautological, and 
often contradictory. As an authority for the Latin ¢ext, however, the 
‘Codex Fuldensis’ has a peculiar value. 

For this edition Lachmann carefully arranged the Latin readings of 
the more important MSS. of Antehieronymian texts; those only being 
selected which he considered to be unaltered, and which had been pub- 
lished entire, namely, the Codices Vercellensis, Veronensis, and Col- 
bertinus (and occasionally the Latin of the ‘ Codex Cantabrigiensis’ ) 
of the Gospels; besides these MSS. he used the citations found in the 
Latin fathers, Cyprian, Hilary, and Lucifer, as well as the Latin 
version in which Ireneus has been transmitted to us. 

Buttmann’s work was to arrange the readings of the Greek MSS. 
A, B, C, D, and the fragments, P, Q, T, and Z, and those found in 
Origen. 

These two associates in labour had so far advanced in 1842 as to 
publish the first volume, containing the four Gospels. ‘The Greek text 
(again revised) occupies the upper part of each page; then the Critical 
apparatus of Greek and Latin authorities (in which the text is referred 
to merely by /ines); and at the bottom of the page is the version of 
Jerome, edited in accordance with the ‘Codex Fuldensis’ and other 
ancient authorities. 

Lachmann’s Prolegomena to this volume explain-—but only, how- 
ever, in partial measure—the plan and object of his recension of the 
sacred text. An attentive reader may gather the principles substan- 
tially, but still they were not distinctly enunciated, so as to be intelli- 
gible to readers in general. His notion stated broadly was this,—to 
give the text best atteste1 in the fourth century, so far as it might be 
gathered from Greek and Latin sources; in this he did not propose to 
go beyond what was commonly known as to the readings of the cited 
authorities, and thus the re-collation of the Greek MSS. used formed no 
part of Buttmann’s seven years’ toil. Lachmann seemed simply to say, 
on such and such data we ought to come to such and such conclusions. 
If, then, the reading of any MS. were more correctly known, it would 
affect such conclusions only so far as that particular reading was con- 
cerned. Did Lachmann, then, suppose that by this means he arrived 
at the genuine text, as it proceeded from the sacred writers? Those 
who have criticised his text seem to have assumed that he so thought, 
whereas his real opinion was that he arrived at a text that might be 
made the basis of criticism ; so that we might proceed from the read- 
ings of the fourth century, and not those of the sixteenth. 

Tt will be obvious to most readers who are acquainted with critical 
subjects that the limits of evidence within which Lachmann confined 
himself were needlessly narrow ; for instance, some of the other ancient 
versions possessed claims quite as good as the Latin to be heard in 
evidence ; and also it would have been far better to use all care in 
obtaining the readings of the Greek authorities as accurately as pos- 
sible, instead of going no farther than using collations of some which 
were known to be incomplete. 
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But let all drawbacks be made, and still Lachmann stands forth as 
the first editor who gave forth a text founded solely on ancient autho- 
rities, and who in this entered into the domain of Textual Criticism, 
the direction of which and the channel of entrance to which had been 
pointed out by Bentley 120 years previously. 

One effect of Lachmann’s limited range of critical evidence is, that 
he sometimes gives readings in his text which are not supported by 
his Greek authorities. He drew this contrast between his own critical 
proceedings and those of Griesbach ; Griesbach’s inquiry was (he said), 
‘Ts there any necessity to depart from the common reading?’ His own 
was, ‘ Is there any necessity to depart from the best attested reading ?’ 
And thus he very rarely upheld a reading which was not found in some, 
at least, of the oldest copies. 

The publication of this first volume of his larger edition was followed 
by new criticisms, not only from those who were acquainted with the 
subject, but also from those who were not. Some (such as Tholuck) 
seemed completely to misconceive what Lachmann proposed, and what 
he had done. But the criticisms which he felt the most were those of 
his friend De Wette, who, as a pupil of Griesbach, was attached to a 
very different school of textual revision, but who would in all proba- 
bility have spoken of Lachmann’s labours in a very different manner 
had the ‘ ratio et consilium’ been properly explained to him. Lach- 
mann was so affected by De Wette’s want of apprehension of his 
labours, that his second volume, though ready in 1845, did not appear 
till 1850. 

It is on the same plan as the first, containing the critical authorities 
which in age and character answer to those given in that part of the 
New Testament. 

Lachmann’s last literary work (besides the editing of some ancient 
German remains, completed by other hands after his death) was his 
edition of Lucretius, from critical authorities, followed by a Com- 
mentary. ‘These appeared in the latter part of 1850. ‘Towards the end 
of January, 1851, he suddenly felt great pain in his left ankle when 
going out, so that he returned into his apartment. ‘Two days after- 
wards he obtained medical advice: the disorder in the ankle increased, 
so that amputation was considered, in a few weeks, to be absolutely 
needful. T'wo hours after this was announced to him as being requisite, 
the amputation took place, and afterwards there were hopes of his 
recovery ; these, however, were fallacious. He breathed his last the 
morning of March 13, 1851. 

But a few months before he had deeply lamented the death of 
Neander as a personal loss to his friends, but a public loss to the Uni- 
versity of Berlin ; and now that same University was similarly deprived 
of another of its most distinguished and honoured professors. 
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India in Greece ; or, Truth in Mythology : containing the Sources of 
the Hellenic Race, the Colonisation of Egypt and Palestine, the Wars 
of the Grand Lama, and the Bud’histic Propaganda in Greece. 
By E. Pocockeg, Esq. Illustrated by Maps of the Punjab, Cashmir, 
and Northern Greece. London: 1852. 


Tuar the early history of the people of Egypt, of Greece, and indeed 
of Europe in general, is closely connected with that of India is, we 
imagine, at present admitted by almost all inquirers into antiquity. 
Not only do the mythologies of these various lands and their early 
modes of worship point to a common origin, but their languages give 
unequivocal witness of a very close and intimate relation. No philolo- 
gist doubts that the ancient language of India is very nearly related to 
the Greek, the Latin, and the ‘Teutonic, and all, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, are agreed that in many respects the Sanscrit presents the 
language in its fullest and most ancient form. On such evidence it has 
come to be a settled point amongst ethnographers that the people of 
India are as a race closely related to the European nations, and that, if 
they cannot lay claim to be the parent stock, they may at least be re- 
garded as one of the oldest branches of the great Indo-European family 
of mankind. 

So far the work before us does but re-affirm what is generally ad- 
mitted. But Mr. Pocoeke takes higher ground than this, and, as will 
be seen from the title of his book and much more from the work itself, 
claims to have demonstrated the origin of the more western nations of 
antiquity from the tribes of India, and in doing this to have removed 
the veil of fable that rested on the earliest annals of Greece, and to 
have converted the legends of mythology into genuine and sober history. 
The principle on which Mr. Pococke relies is briefly this :—he finds 
that the Greeks who lived within the period of history were unacquainted 
with the more ancient inhabitants of the country except through legends, 
which, as they have given them to us, cannot be received as historical 
accounts ; the names by which they designated their legendary heroes, 
as well as those of the regions which they inhabited, he finds had no 
significance in their own language. He concludes therefore that these 
names were imposed on persons, tribes, and localities by some other 
race, in whose language the terms were significant, and his object is to 
show that their meaning is to be found in the language of ancient India. 
Having thus laid down the foundation of his argument, not without 
some considerable, though perhaps excusable, eulogy of its Strength and 
completeness, our author proceeds to apply his prineiple to the names 
of towns, rivers, mountains, tribes, districts, heroes, and gods. The 
transmutations which are effected by this application of the Sanscrit are 
indeed very surprising. The most refractory vocable is decompounded 
with perfect ease. Even where the word, in consequence of its resem- 
blance to some term or terms which to a Greek ear were significant, 
had been, as Mr. P. conceives, tortured from its true meaning and 
made to wear a Grecian dress, and to speak with a Grecian voice, one 
touch of this magician’s wand strips it of its disguise, places it before us 
VOL. IIIl.—NO. V. P 
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in its true form, and scatters into thin air the spurious meaning which 
the Greeks in their ignorance had imposed upon it. Thus not only 
does Attica derive its name from the Indian Attac, which ‘is at present 
a fort and small town on the east bank of the Indus, 942 miles from the 
sea, and close below the place where it receives the waters of the Cabul 
river and first becomes navigable’ (p. 58), but the term by which 
the Athenians so proudly distinguish themselves as indigenous to the 
soil, and which they believed, and taught us to believe, was genuine 
Greek, with a meaning of course distinctly known to them, proves to 
be nothing more than an Indian compound which in reality they did not 
understand. ‘They were, then, not Auro-cuTuons, “ sprung from the 
same earth,” but ATrac-THANS, i. e. the people of “THE ATTAC-LAND.”” 
(p. 60.) And again, ‘The source of the grasshopper symbol of the 
children of Attica is, by the plain and very unpoetical aid of geography, 
as clearly developed as their autochthonous origin. This ingenious 
people, who compared themselves to TETriGEs or GRASSHOPPERS, could 
they have referred to the original cradle of their race, would have dis- 
covered that, while the northern section of their tribe dwelt on the 
Arrac adjoining the magnificent valley of Cashmir, with whose princes 
their tribe was connected by policy and domestic alliances, and whose 
lineage long ruled over the brilliant Athenians, by far the greater part 
of that primitive community whose descendants raised the glory of the 
Attic flag above all the maritime powers of Hellas, dwelt in a position 
eminently fitting their subsequent naval renown. They were the 
“ PropLe or Tarra,” or “ Terraikes.”’ (pp. 61, 62.) 

So also by the HyperBorEans we are to understand not the far- 
north people but ‘ the “ Kuyper-rooreans,” or the “ people of 
KuyBer-Poor,” i. e. the city or district of Khyber.’ (p. 129.) 

It is not to be expected that names in other lands should be more 
intractable under this philological alchemy than those in Greece : Egypt, 
Italy, Britain, Palestine, Peru, must all submit the names of their 
peoples and their localities to the same process, and in all the same 
transmutations may be effected. 

We give one example in reference to Rome. Mr. Pococke states 
that ‘ Ravana, the rival lord paramount of India, was expelled by Rama, 
the sovereign of Oude, his warlike opponent,’ and that a large body of 
his people, the Lancas, eventually settled in Italy ; hence ‘ Paravi-uM’ 
or ‘Bup’na’s Town,’ Papus or Bup’na’s river, and the ‘ Linconss, 
that is, in plain terms, the Lanc-Gdnés or Lanca Tripes.’ He then 
proceeds thus :—‘ And now we are about to arrive at the crowning cer- 
tificate of history. Behold the memory of their chief, RaAvANA, still 
preserved in the city of RAVENNA, and see on the western coast of Italia 
its great rival RAma or Roma. How that great city of the Solar 
Rajpoots, the “Gena TaGa-Ta” or “GeEns Toca-Ta,” that is the 
TaG RACE, gradually reduced by the combined powers of policy and 
war, the once mighty “Toroosucas and Hooscas (E’Trusca’s and 
Oscans), a people of Cashmirian origin, is well known to the student 
of history. He may not however as clearly understand the internal 
structure of the society of Rome and her domestic policy ; for this he 
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must exercise independent and energetic research. That city had its 
Coru Le, chair of ivory, from the royal chair of the Curus, the oppo- 
nents of the Pandus ( Pandusia) ; its tribe of ‘“‘ PLeB’s” (PLEBE-IANS), 
from the Soodras of India, and its ‘‘ SeN-aTors,” more correctly “ Sen- 
NAT-wARS” or War-cureEFs, from the same land. The reader will 
perceive that the knowledge of the Romans relative to the sources of 
their own language was about as correct as that of the Greeks, when 
speaking the old Hellenic tongue. The office of the “‘ Sen-nath-war ” 
had nothing to do with a Senex.’ (pp. 172, 173.) 

In the first instance of derivation which we have adduced, Mr. 
Pococke is careful to give, as his principle requires, a meaning to the 
Indian word; Attac he informs us means obstacle, and is therefore 
applied to a town situated at the highest point up a navigable river: 
but in many of the other instances cited he is contented with having 
reduced the Greek or Latin word to an Indian name, without the slightest 
intimation that that Indian name has a meaning of its own. This is 
strikingly shown in his derivation of Togata. Toga considered as a 
Latin word has a significant derivation: of the Tag-race we are merely 
informed that ‘the Tag is a renowned Rajpoot tribe.’ 

We must hasten however to speak of what more immediately concerns 
us now. Greece and Rome are not the only people that are to be 
traced back to India—thence also, according to Mr. Pococke, are we to 
derive the ancient inhabitants of Canaan. ‘The most ancient name of 
that renowned region, so early the seat of civilization, is CANYA, a name 
received by us as CANAA, through the Hebrew form, and by them [it 
does not clearly appear by whom] applied as toa nation of CANAANITES 
or Traders. The appellation, however, is that of Canya, classically 
called Apollo. Its other name, Palestine, is derived from the term 
“Paut Stan,” or the Lanp or Suepnerps, those very Hycsos or 
Oxus tribes who have been lately noticed as overpowering, and for a 
long time holding in bondage, the Egyptians.’ (p. 214.) 

The land of Palestine, moreover, did but exchange one tribe of 
Indians for another when the Canaanites were expelled. ‘The Hebrews 
had the same origin as those whom they dispossessed. ‘ We have,’ says 
Mr. P., ‘in the Cabeiri, the representatives of a form of Bud’histic 
worship and Bud’histie chiefs, extending from the Logurh district 
(Locri) to Cashmir, the object of worship of the Hya and the Pheeni- 
cian race, for they are but one. There is yet another most important 
point in which the Kuaiperi are to be considered. They are the 
Kuesrew-1, or Hebrews. ‘The name A-Branam (properly “ Braum” 
in the Indian dialects) is considered by some Hebrew antiquarians to 
be derived from “ Harsri,” signifying “ passenger,” in allusion to his 
emigrating from Mesopotamia. The tribe of Yupaun is in fact the very 
Yapu of which considerable notice has been taken in my previous 
remarks. ‘The people of God, therefore, were literally taken out from 
amongst the other tribes, to be especially sanctified for the important work 
of the moral and religious regeneration of mankind. Hence it is that 
among the Greek writers of antiquity, such a stress is always laid on the 
piety of the ‘“ Hyrersoreans,” that is, the people of mace or the 
P 
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Hesrews. ... The Afghans have claimed descent from the Jews or 
Iouparo1 (Youpat-o1); the reverse is the case. The HArsReEws, or 
Kuarprews, are descended from the Yapoos. In that very land of the 
Yadoos, or Afghans—Dan and Gap still remain as the feeble remnants 
of Jewish antiquity.’ (pp. 221-222.) 

Here are assertions made certainly with sufficient confidence, but 
where is the proof of them? As far as we can understand, we are to 
accept the simple fact of the similarity of names as the sole and self- 
convincing proof that the Jews are the descendants of the Afghans. 

On the whole we cannot but feel, both that Mr. Pococke attempts to 
prove too much, and that he mistakes assertion for proof. No one, we 
presume, will deny the ingenuity of the transmutations which he effects. 
But most sober-minded philologists will pause before they receive all 
this as a demonstration of the origin of nations. There is throughout 
the treatise far too much dependence on mere similarity of sound, to 
gain the confidence of those who require evidence for their belief. That 
which the author regards as the strength of his argument, seems to us, 
we must confess, to be its weakness ; we mean the astonishing ease with 
which all names become Indian. ‘There is no endeavour to gather up 
any hints of the actual migration of these tribes, no investigation even 
of the changes which the names have undergone, but, as the few speci- 
mens we have given will serve to show, the two names, the Indian and 
the Western, whether Greek, or Latin, or Hebrew, are set side by side, 
they are asserted to be one and the same, they are used interchangeably, 
and then we are told that we have an irrefragable geographical proof of 
identity. The whole process continually reminds us of the unexpected 
results of sleight of hand. We admire the cleverness of the operator, 
while we feel sure that some delusion has been practised upon us. 

Let us not be understood, however, to depreciate the value of philo- 
logical evidence in matters of history. We doubt not that much, very 
much, may be done in determining the grand outlines of the early 
history of the world by means of philology, but it is on this very account 
that we are anxious, even in this hasty notice, to state what we think 
are the fatal defects of the work before us. ‘There is need of a far more 
severe and cautious method to arrive at safe conclusions, and when all 
is done the result will be very far indeed from demonstration. 





The Free Church of ancient Christendom, and its Subjugation under 
Constantine. By Bastt H. Cooper, B.A. London: Albert 
Cockshaw. 


Tue author of this work informs us that it makes no pretensions to rank 
as a Church history. It simply aims to present, in a series of rapid 
historical sketches, a general view of the process through which the 
Christian Church passed from the day of her espousals to Christ till she 
was brought to hail what a living Roman Catholic historian (Dr. 
Ritter) complacently calls ‘her emancipation by Constantine.’ This 
emancipation the author regards as her ‘subjugation.’ The animus of 
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the work is as against any connection of the Church with governments, 
against established churches, against episcopal institutions. These 
matters lie out of our range ; but, apart from these more special objects, 
we may observe that the writer divides his ‘sketches’ into generations 
of three to a century, and that the substance of the book is good his- 
torical matter, produced in a sufficiently attractive shape by a writer of 
competent learning, and embodying considerable research, furnishing 
the reader with a clearer idea of the important period of which it treats 
than could easily be found in an equal compass. Special objects furnish 
inducements for writing to many who would not have written without 
them, and to this powerful influence we owe many works which have 
greatly enriched our literature. Still there is no department in which 
impartiality is so much important as in history, and, above all, in Church 
history ; and as one whose impulse to write is derived from the desire to 
support or to overthrow particular views is not and cannot be impartial, 
we regard, not indeed with disfavour but with caution, surveys of his- 
torical periods taken, whether avowedly or not, under such influences. 
This of course applies not merely to the work before us, but to all 
works the authors of which take up the treatment of history for the 
advocacy or subversion of any particular views, religious or political, 
and the demand necessarily made in the perusal of works of this class 
for the exercise of the critical judgment renders the reading of them a less 
pleasant matter than those written by authors whose object is simply to 
describe and to relate, and the absence of any perceptible bias in whom 
to influence their judgments, enables one to accept their guidance without 
reserve. But for sturdy readers there is no better exercise than the 
survey of the same period of time, or the same series of events, in the 
company of writers of different views and under opposing influences, 
and amidst all the disagreements of men, essential truth is never difficult 
to find to him who diligently seeks it. 

We recommend to special attention the introductory dissertation com- 
prised in the two first chapters of this work, ‘On the state of the World 
at the Advent,’ first of the heathen and then of the Jews and Samaritans. 
The views of the writer as to the comparative ripeness of the Samaritans, 
notwithstanding some heathenish tendencies and their rejection of the 
prophets, are especially interesting. 


Cyclopedia Bibliographica ; a Library Manual of Theological and 
General Literature, and Guide for Authors, Preachers, and Lite- 
rary Men; Analytical, Bibliographical, and Biographical. Lon- 
don: James Darling, 1851. Part I. 


Tuts is the first portion of an undertaking, the preparatory progress of 
which we have more than once announced to our readers, and the 
appearance of which we hail with the liveliest satisfaction. The aid 
which a work like this will afford to theological students and writers, by 
at once enabling them to find what has already been produced on any 
subject to which their attention may be turned, cannot be too highly 
estimated ; and those who have ever felt the need of such assistance 
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will do great wrong to themselves if they fail to afford this very 
arduous enterprise the encouragement to which it is so abundantly 
entitled. 

The First Volume, which the present Part commences, and which 
will be complete in itself, will contain the authors and their Works in 
alphabetical arrangement. In the second volume the whole of the 
matter contained in the first will be arranged under heads or common- 
places in scientific order, with an alphabetical index, by which the 
subject can be easily referred to. To many it will appear that the 
second volume should be more essentially useful and valuable than the 
first. But whatever may be the relative importance of the two volumes, 
a slight inspection of the present specimen will suffice to evince the 
absolute utility and high value of the first or alphabetical catalogue. 
The name of each author is accompanied by a short biographical and 
characteristic notice, so far as can be ascertained from authentic 
sources. ‘These notices have, though concise, been evidently prepared 
with the most conscientious care. The full titles of the works are then 
given ; and in all cases where more than one subject is treated of in a 
volume, the whole are enumerated. Critical notices of the works are 
sometimes furnished. The variation of editions is noticed, and those 
considered the best are indicated. 

It is difficult to give adequate specimens of this work within our 
limits, the best examples being of necessity the most copious: thus 
five closely-printed columns are given to the contents of the ‘ Acta 
Sanctorum,’ five to the works of Arnauld, four to those of Dr. Arnold, 
four to those of St. Athanasius, ten to those of St. Augustine. The 
following short specimen will serve, however, to illustrate the method, 
though not the rich fulness, of this excellent catalogue. 


‘ ABUL-PHARAGIUS, Grecory, [or, Bar-Hebreeus. ] 

‘ Born at Malatia, in Asia Minor, 1226. Consecrated Bishop of Guba at the age 
of twenty. Soon after translated to Aleppo; at the age of forty became primate 
of the Eastern Jacobites. Died 1286. His great work on universal history he 
wrote in Syriac, and translated it into Arabic. Gibbon speaks of this author in 
high terms of praise. 

‘ Historia compendiosa dynastiarum [orientalium], historiam complectens univer- 
salem, & mundo condito usque ad tempora authoris. Arabice edita et Latine 
versa, ab Ed. Pocockio, cum supplemento Latine conscripto. 2 vol. 4°, 

Oxon. 1665* 
Vol. 1. Arabice. Vol. 2. Latine. 

‘ Specimen historie Arabum, auctore Ed. Pocockio; accessit historia veterum 
Arabum, ex Abul-Feda, cura Ant. Is. Silvestre de Sacy.. Edidit Josephus 
White. 4°. Oxon. 1806* 
* The “Specimen” is a short extract from the preceding work, and was origin- 

ally published 1650. 


‘ Chronicon Syriacum, 8 codd. Bodleianis descripsit, maximam partem. vertit, 

notisque illustravit Paul Iac. Bruns; edidit, ex parte vertit, notasque adjecit 

G. Kirsch. 2 vol. 4°. Lips. 1789* 

‘ This work contains the first part of the Syriac text of Abul-Pharagius’s his- 

tory. No more has been published. One volume contains the Syriac text, the 
other the Latin translation. 


*Nomocanon ecclesie Antiochene Syrorum, Latine, interprete Aloysio Assemano. 
Mai Script. Vet. 10, p. 2. 1-268.’ 
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‘ ARAMA, THOMAS. 


pious and excellent divine, and a writer of great animation of style, full of 
bol metaphor and strikin allusions. In 1614 he was “ preacher of God’s word 
at Willington, in Bedfordshire.” He afterwards became Rector of St. Bennet’s, 
Paul’s Wharf, London, from which he was sequestered for his loyalty in the grand 
Rebellion, and died before the Restoration. Dr. Southey, with whom he was 
a favourite author, said that he had “ all the oddity and the felicity of Fuller’s 
mauner,’ 


‘An exposition of the second Epistle general of St. Peter. Imp. 8°. Zond. 1839 
‘ Originally published in folio, London, 1633. Pp. 1634. Dedication and 
index. A hiatus occurs on the paging between pp. 764 and 801. 


* Workes, being the summe of his sermons, meditations, and other divine and 
moral discourses. Collected and published in one entire volume, with additions 


of some new and emendations of the old. Folio. Lond. 1630 

* Dedication and contents - - - Ff. 4 *Gal. 5.9. The bad leaven, or the ee 
Isa. 21.11. The gallant’s burden - of sin - - 
John, 12.6. The white devil, or the yp Luke, 17. 19. Faith’s encouragement - m6 
Dan. 12. 3. Heaven and earth reconciled a toglory - 


13 
Rev. 6. 16. Presumption running into de- 


| 
crite uncased | Eph. / 13. The saints’ meeting, or Progress 
| 36 
Ps. 118. 27. The sacrifice of thankfulness 82 | 
| 


Gen. 25. 27. Politick hunting - = 104 spair 751 

Gen. 25. 27. Plaine dealing - - 122 Matth. 27. 51 Majesty in! mieery, or the ener 
1 Cor. 13. 13. The three divine sisters - 134 of Christ even dying - 61 
James, 3.8. The taming of the tongue 143 Prov. 14.9. The fool and his sport - Li "2 


Matth. 2.11. Christ his star, or the wise men’s 


Luke 12. 49. The fire of contention, or the 


oblation - - 155 trouble that follows the Gospel . 780 
Prov. 9. 17, 18. The fatal banket. (Four Eph. 5.2. The Christian’s = or the king's 
pall, | Wiwes Ss  « « highway of charity - 


Jer. 8. 22. The sinner’s passing bell, or a 

complaint from heaven for man’s sins 246 
Jer. 8.22. Physic from heaven - - 271 
Jer. 8.22. England’s sickness. (Two ser- 


199 

Eph. 5.2. Love's copy, or the best precedent 
ity 808 

Eph. 5.2. The crucifix, or a sermon ya the 


passio! 17 
mons.) _ ¢ 2 .« *+ © ee | eee 16. The good politician directed 829 
Matth. 12. 43. The black saint, or the apos- | Matth. 2.12. The way home - 


ee, 
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‘ The white devil; the two sons; the leaven; the black devil; the wolf worrying 
the lambs ; the spiritual navigator. 4°, Lond. 1615.’ 


* AINSWORTH, Henry. 
‘ An eminent Nonconformist divine. Died 1622. In 1590 he went to Amster- 
dam, and became one of the ministers of the English sect of Brownists there. He 
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was profoundly learned in Hebrew and Rabbinical literature, and on that account 

his annotations have always been held im great esteem. 

* Annotations upon the five bookes of Moses, the Booke of Psalmes, and the Song 
of Songs: wherein the Hebrew words and sentences are compared with and 
explained by the Greeke and Chaldee versions, but chiefly by conferring with 
the Holy Scripture. Folio. Lond. 1627. 
‘ Including a new translation of these books of Scripture. 

* This work was reprinted in 1843 in 2 vol. 8°. 

‘ A preface concerning Moses’ writings and these annotations upon them. 

* The five books of Moses [translated with annotations]. 

* Index. 

* Advertisement touching some objections made against the sincerity of the 

Hebrew text, and allegations of the Rabbins in these former annotations, 

‘ Of the interpretation of the stone Jahalom in Ex. 28. 18. 

‘ The book of Psalms [translated with annotations, and preface concerning David, 
his life and acts]. 

* Index. 

* Solomon's Song of Songs (translated, and] in English metre, with annotations 
and references to other Scriptures. 

‘The communion of saints; a treatise of the fellowship that the faithful have with 
God and his angels, and one with another, in this present life. Gathered out of 


the Holy Scriptures by H[enry] A[insworth]. Sm. 8°. s. 1. 1628, 
‘An arrow against idolatry. Taken out of the quiver of the Lord of Hosts. 
Pp. 121, 18°. Nova Belgia, 1640.’ 





An Analysis and Summary of Old Testament History and the Laws 
of Moses. With an introductory Outline of the Geography, Politi- 
cal History, Sc.; the Prophecies, Types, and Intimations of the 
Messiah ; Jewish History from Nehemiah to A.D.70 ; Examination 
Questions, §c. Oxford: J. L. Wheeler. 1850. 

An Analysis and Summary of New Testament History, including the 
Four Gospels harmonised into one continuous Narrative ; the Acts 
of the Apostles and continuous History of St. Paul ; an Analysis of 
the Epistles and Book of Revelations ; with copious Notes, Historical, 
Geographical, and Antiquarian. Oxford: J. L. Wheeler. 1852. 


TueEsE two works are by the author of the well-known ‘ Analysis and 
Summary of Herodotus,’ who now, in the second of the volumes above 
specified, avows himself as ‘J. Talboys Wheeler,’ the bookseller at 
Cambridge. The object of this set of ably digested volumes seems to 
be to put young students, and especially university students, into the 
easiest possible possession of the contents of works on which they are 
founded, without exacting that deep study of the originals which would 
be necessary to secure the same information at the first hand. In 
realising this object the author has rendered a service to the real 
student, by furnishing what may be of material aid to him in directing 
his own researches and in fixing their results. 

The two volumes before us are well described in their titles. The 
first is the most simple in its plan, but, simple as the plan seems, its 
execution must have been a work of time and labour, and the author 
has lost sight of nothing that might conduce to the object in view. 
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The summary and analysis of the text, which is of itself a work of no 
small difficulty, is cleverly done, especially in the Mosaic laws and 
ordinances ; and the author generally endeavours to explain or illustrate 
any obscure points in Jewish history, ‘ particularly,’ as he frankly re- 
marks, ‘ those portions which are most frequently the subjects of college 
examinations.’ The ‘ cramming’ purpose, thus acknowledged, further 
appears in the Examination Questions, which are drawn from the Cam- 
bridge examination papers, in Old Testament history, for a series of 
years ; and, if these be fair specimens of such questions, we may felicitate 
the young gentlemen at Cambridge on the ease with which they are let 
through this examination. 

The other volume is a more elaborate, and it seems to us greatly 
more useful, performance for the general public. It differs so much 
from the former that, but for the desirableness of maintaining uni- 
formity of title in the series, this should be rather named an Analysis 
and Paraphrase than an Analysis and Summary, the narrative having 
been often expanded for the fuller development of the meaning rather 
than condensed. It is a thoroughly good and useful book, and one of the 
best, if not the very best, companions we have met with for a young 
person undertaking the thorough study of the New Testament history. 
The four evangelical accounts are digested on the basis of Mr. Greswell’s 
Harmonia Evangelica ; the Gospel and Acts are reproduced under re- 
markably distinctive typographical arrangements, well suited to aid the 
memory ; a good deal of information is incorporated in the narrative 
itself, and such as demanded more detailed explanation is given in foot- 
notes, which, taken collectively, form a considerable mass of very useful 
and interesting explanatory materials, judiciously selected and well 
condensed. 





Notes and Reflections on the Psalms. By Artuur Pripuam. Bath: 
Binns and Goodwin. 1852. 


In the last Number we had occasion to notice favourably this author’s 
analogous works on the Epistles to the Romans and to the Hebrews. 
This one is of the same class. It is a practical work; and of the 
various works on the Psalms which have passed under our notice this 
is, for practical purposes, by much the most satisfactory; and we 
cannot but regard with especial favour any well-considered attempt to 
deepen to the Christian mind the vital importance and influence of a 
portion of sacred Scripture so peculiarly practical as the Psalms. The 
spirituality of the author’s mind, as evinced in all his writings, is for 
him a precious gift, which well qualifies him for the task he has under- 
taken. He informs us that he has had a twofold aim in the preparation 
of the volume—‘ of ministering to the refreshment of the lovers of 
sound doctrine, and of affording assistance to the inexperienced but 
godly inquirer after truth. With this desire an attempt has been made 
to present a faithful though general outline of the Book of Psalms, and 
also its immediate application to the Christian as a partaker of the 
heavenly calling.’ 
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The work takes the aspect of reflections upon the general scope and 
prominent topics of each Psalm, with occasional textual criticisms in 
foot-notes. ‘ The longest articles have been devoted to those Psalms 
which relate immediately to the person and work of our Blessed Lord, 
or in which some great doctrinal principles are affirmed. Those which 
illustrate the dispensational government of God have in general been 
treated more or less fully. All have been examined under the liveliest 
and most thankful consciousness of the thoroughly practical bearing of 
the varied utterances of the Spirit of Christ upon the experiences of 
this people in their day of wearying yet hopeful conflict.’ In regard 
to the first of these classes we should say that the author assigns a 
Messianic character to more of the Psalms than are usually supposed to 
bear it, or than will in all instances be generally allowed. ‘This is a natu- 
ral result of the craving of the spiritual mind to find Christ everywhere 
in Scripture. Thus the first Psalm is, in our author’s view, Messianic. 
‘ The outline which the Psalm presents is such as can be filled up 
worthily by the person of the Christ alone. It is a sketch, if one may 
so speak, drawn clearly and distinctly by the Holy Ghost, as the spirit 
of prophecy, of Jesus in his character of Jehovah’s perfect servant 
(Isa. xlii.). The Just One, found in fashion as a man (Phil. ii. 7, 8), 
is before us in this portrait.’ Mr. Pridham considers also that ‘ very 
frequently particular expressions, which can only apply in truth to 

esus, occur in Psalms, the general subject of which is widely 
different.’ 

Apart from all question as to these matters, and as to some special 
views which the author introduces, and which indicate the school to 
which he belongs, this volume will long be valued for the deep and 
varied spiritual experience and the vitally important truths which it 
embodies as connected with and evolved from the Psalms of David. 





The Saints’ Rapture to the Presence of the Lord Jesus ; with Appendix 
in refutation of Dr. Cumming’s Tract entitled ‘ The Pope the Man 
of Sin.” By R. Goverr. London: James Nisbet and Co. 1852. 


WE are pleased to see any new emanation from the pen of Mr. Govett. 
We are familiar with his ‘ Isaiah Unfulfilled,’ and often consult it with 
advantage. Moreover, his tracts and smaller works, which are rapidly 
multiplying, have attracted many readers, and Mr. G.’s pulpit at 
Norwich becomes the centre of a holy influence. We are not, however, 
prepared to say that the views of this excellent man are always clear. 
They are more often characterised by originality and enterprise than 
by that patient spirit of investigation which avails itself of the labours 
of those who have gone before, that spirit which elucidates as well 
as confirms. 

We were familiar with the tract ‘The Pope the Man of Sin,’ and 
were therefore anxious to listen to Mr. Govett’s refutation of some of 
its positions. In that tract Mr. Cumming sets forth in his usual clear 
and eloquent style the Protestant view of 2 Thess. ii. 1-12, in ac- 
cordance with the invariable mode adopted by our own Wickliff and the 
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Reformers generally, subsequently by Bishop Jewell, in modern times 
by Scott and other evangelical commentators, and in our own day by 
Ellistt and the generality of anti-papal advocates. Mr. Govett hates 
Popery as much as we do; this we admit. We recognise therefore in 
him an impartial defender of an interpretation which the Romanists 
would only be too glad to establish. Much of Mr. G.’s ‘ refutation’ 
turns upon the critical meaning of docraeia, the falling away or 
apostacy, and he would, in accordance with his view, make the man of 
sin an individual who is hereafter to rise as an enemy to God’s Church, 
and his apostacy a complete surrender of Christianity for the most 
absolute atheism. Of this word, to use the language of Schleusner, 
we could say, Bis tantum legitur in Novo Testamento ; but though it 
occurs only in one other place, a reference to that passage will materially 
aid us—Arzvoragiay didaaxerc ard Mwoéwe, Acts xxi. 21, translated in 
the English version, Thou teachest . . . . to forsake Moses. In the 
absence of much scriptural employment of the word Mr. Govett con- 
sults Johnson’s Dictionary, and is told by the great lexicographer that 
‘apostate’ is generally applied to one that has left his religion, and 
argues therefrom that the apostacy cannot include those who pro- 
fessedly hold the doctrines of the Christian faith as do the popes. But 
Schrevelius, a better authority than Johnson, tells us that in its primary 
meaning the word signifies a defection or revolt. It is, in fact, the 
casting off an authority and substituting another in its place. Let any 
impartial mind, capable of judging of all that has been advanced by 
Rome on the subject of the Rule of Faith, judge whether this does not 
exactly describe the Jeroboam-like position of the popes whom Paul 
characterises under the prophetic title THe MAN or Sin. 





Treland’s Miseries ; the grand Cause and Cure. By Rev. Epwarp 
Marcus Ditt, A.M., M.D., Missionary Agent to the Irish Presby- 
terian Church. Edinburgh: Johnstone and Hunter, 1852. 


IRELAND has always been a mystery alike to the statesman and to the 
Christian philanthropist. The one has directed all the resources of 
political science, the other all the efforts of patient benevolence, to the 
cure of its manifold evils, and both have found it a deep, unfathomable 
slough of despond, into which their injected measures have brought no 
solidity. The last few years have, as our readers well know, witnessed 
events which seem to be on the one hand the terrible climax of Ireland’s 
despair, and on the other, as we trust, the turning-point in her hitherto 
wretched career. Has a brighter sun beamed on that unhappy land ? 
Is the horizon tinged with streaks of the coming dawn? Shall her 
once Eden-like pastures always be a wilderness? Shall her sons be 
Cain-like wanderers on the face of the earth? Shall she be a focus of 
sedition and the hot-bed of a degrading superstition? Dr. Dill examines 
the country at this turning-point. From amid the desolate potato- 
fields of Connaught he surveys the woes, from the evangelised districts 
of Connemara he welcomes the coming blessings. 
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. In plain truth, we never saw so powerful a portrait of Ireland in its 
social, political, and moral condition as Dr. Dill has given us in the 
early portion of his work. By undeniable facts and figures he reveals 
the results of the recent famine, in the tide of emigration, the growth 
of pauperism, and the diminution of wealth among the higher classes. 
No one can deny the facts which are brought forward. Imagine two 
hundred and seventy thousand dwellings swept away from the depopu- 
lated districts. Conceive nearly 300,000 persons emigrating in the 
year 1851 alone. Realise the fact that there are in America three 
millions of native Irish, and four millions and a half of Irish descent, 
whilst the whole population of Ireland is only six millions and a half. 
These are features of the case that are patent to all. But what cause 
can be assigned for evils so gigantic? Is it the physical condition of 
the land or of the race? No! answers Dr. Dill in a masterly chapter. 
Are unequal laws the explanation? The laws are unequal, replies Dr. 
Dill, but the inequality consists in England bearing the burden which 
Ireland imposes. The grand cause is shown to be the papal system, 
which lies as an incubus upon the people, shutting out the light of truth, 
eclipsing the mind, corrupting the conscience, destroying the heart, de- 
basing the whole nature, blasting man’s prospects for time and for 
eternity. Wedo not hesitate to predict that this small volume, in which 
these topics are so powerfully set forth, will excite wide attention, and 
open the eyes of thousands to the fearful yet hopeful state of the ‘ Isle 
of Saints.’ 





God in Disease ; or, the Manifestations of Design in Morbid Phenomena. 
By James F. Duncan, M.D. London: Nisbet and Co. 1851. 


Tuis is a really valuable little work, for if it has a fault it is in being 
too much compressed, The subject is one so little investigated hitherto, 
at least by students of theology, and the author is so thoroughly qualified 
to treat upon it, that we only regret he has not expanded it to the 
dimensions of a Bridgewater Treatise. He takes a principle which is 
universally to be discovered in the field of nature, to which we may 
apply the term norma abnormium, the law which regulates that which 
is irregular—a law of necessity more recondite and requiring more 
acute powers of observation than that which is written on the harmonies 
and analogies of created things. Physiology is always engaging to the 
attention, that of the human frame more especially so, as it awakens 
the response in each one Ego sum proximus mihi. To know our own 
frames, their liability to disease, the uses of the different functions, the 
exquisite simplicity of means accomplishing the most elaborate com- 
plexity of results,—to know this will be the ambition of any inquiring 
mind. But Dr. Duncan carries physiological research to a point yet 
more deserving of notice, as it helps to solve a great moral problen— 
the nature, the modifications, and the object of suffering reconciling the 
existence of physical evil with the wisdom and goodness of God. 

‘ When we examine the details of sickness,’ he says, ‘ we discover special pro- 
visions for allaying pain, for restoring health, and for rendering ailments, which 
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are necessarily incurable, to a certain degree more compatible with the comfort 
and activity of the invalid. Is not this mercy properly so called? Is it not dis- 
criminating in its compassion, and does it not adapt the peculiar benefits it dis- 
penses to the exact necessities of the object it designs to relieve? The provisions 
of which we speak do not exist except where their assistance is required; but no 
sooner do the circumstances occur which render them desirable than we find them 
developed ; proving beyond all question the reality of the existence of this attri- 
bute, and of its active exercise.’ 


Many persons are aware of some of the more obvious examples of the 
vis medicatrix nature, of the use of pain as a warning against injury, of 
the power inherent in the body of adapting itself to altered cireum- 
stances; but for an extension of these ideas in amount as well as in 
accuracy, and the sublime lessons of our divine relations to be taught 
thereby, we refer our readers to this admirable work, which we have 
perused with unqualified satisfaction. 





Devotions for the Daughters of Israel. Translated and adapted from 
a Prayer-Book in general use throughout Germany, by M. H. 
Bresstau. London. 


Turs is, as the title further expresses, ‘ a collection of concise prayers 
for Jewish females, for week-days, sabbath, new moons, festivals, and 
fasts; also prayers suitable for various occasions.’ The preface has 
something like an apology for allowing the use of the vernacular 
to females in their private devotions: ‘The imperative necessity 
of retaining in any authorized form of prayers the original and sacred 
language, the Hebrew, has been too strongly pronounced to allow 
infringement on its sanctity ; yet in the case of females a slight relaxa- 
tion of that rule, in so far as regards private devotions, cannot but be 
productive of beneficial effects.’ 

These prayers read strangely to us, from the absence of the usual 
topics of Christian prayer, and still more from the style and sentiments 
being by no means framed on Old Testament models. There is want 
of that simplicity of thought and language we should have expected, and 
a show of fine writing and of poetical conceptions, which we certainly did 
not expect. There seems also such a pervading tone of self-righteous- 
ness, and assertion of the sufficiency of the human will, as grate harshly 
on the ear; and in this and other respects we are painfully reminded 
that there are many doctrines of the Old Testament, clear to us by 
the light of the later revelation, to which the Jewish people are still 
blind. 

Apart from the exceptions we have taken, these prayers present 
many striking expressions and many tender and beautiful thoughts. No- 
thing, for example, can be finer of its kind than the ‘ Prayer of an 
Orphan.’ 

‘ Heavenly Father! Thy inscrutable justice has willed it that my dear parent 
should be taken away from me, and that with this loss I should be deprived of my 
greatest happiness. Alas, Father! how heavy and afflicting was this punishment 
for a weak heart, which—now already weighed down by intense grief—would lie 
in the dust had not the religion of my fathers taught me that Thou art called 
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“Father of Orphans.”” I am now Thy child, Thy heir; Thou wilt be my parent 
unto eternity; Thou the mightiest Father in heaven or earth. Thou wilt hear me 
as often as I call upon Thee; Thou wilt protect me when I walk in Thy ways, 
To Thy paternal hand I now commit my spiritual weal, I trust in Thy fatherly 
love, and exclaim with the Psalmist, “ For Thou wilt light my lamp; the Lord 
my God will enlighten my darkness.”—Amen.’ 





The Twin Pupils; or, Education at Home. A Tale addressed to 


Young Persons. By Ann THomson Gray. London: T. Hatchard, 
1852. 


Srruck by the piety and vigorous sense of the passages that met the 
eye in opening up the pages of this thick volume, we have been induced 
to read it through with attention. Of this we found no reason to 
repent, and believe that the work will be highly interesting, and will offer 
many valuable suggestions to those who, whether as parents or guar- 
dians, have the solemn responsibility of deciding upon the education for 
time and for eternity of children intrusted to their care. The writer 
has a deep sense of the defects and inconsideration of the existing 
modes of education, especially for females; and in this work she very 
‘forcibly sets forth her views, and illustrates them in an account of the 
parents and children of three families, whose different characters, 
training, and results, are set forth more in conversations than in recitals. 
There is not much story, but as much perhaps as is needed for the 
purpose in view. The characters are skilfully discriminated and gra- 
phically described ; and a pervading interest grows out of the fact that 
one of the ‘twin pupils’ (sisters) is afflicted with congenital and in- 
curable blindness. The father of this the central family of the tale is 
the organ of the author’s sentiments, and her model of a Christian 
father, deeply alive to the responsibilities which God has laid him 
under. His words are thoughtful and weighty, and his conduct full of 
strength and wisdom. The real object of the work is to enforce the 
moral, ‘ Train up a child in the way that he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it ;’ and although this moral is less forcibly 
wrought out in the story (which shows some deficiency in constructive 
skill), and although the volume is in a few places needlessly encum- 
bered with lessons to the pupils—good, but out of place—the work 
must be pronounced a very superior one of its kind, calculated to be of 
essential service to both parents and children. 





History of the Council of Trent. From the French of L. F. Buncener. 
Edinburgh : Thomas Constable and Co. 1852. 


LookinG at the revived pretensions and convulsive energies of the 
Church of Rome, it has become of essential importance that there 
should be some better and easier means than the works of Sarpi and 
Pallavicini offer, for becoming acquainted with ‘ what took place and 
what was done in the assembly at which Roman Catholicism was finally 
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constituted.’ The opposite errors of the histories by the two authors 
named, with their dreary and unmethodical treatment of the subject, 
and the absence in both of the qualities now looked for in an historian, 
rendered such a work as that which M. Bungener has produced a great 
desideratum, which, if not before very strongly felt, will be generally 
acknowledged now that it is supplied. Aware of this, the translator, 
Mr. David D. Scott, of St. Andrew’s, had himself meditated the pro- 
duction of some such work, when the performance of M. Bungener was 
put into his hands. ‘It came highly recommended,’ says Mr. Scott, 
‘and at once recommended itself by a clearness, truthfulness, and vigour 
in the narrative, an acuteness and terseness in the reasoning, and a 
spirit of true fidelity and charity which I am sure my countrymen will 
appreciate, if I have at all succeeded in doing it justice in the translation.’ 
This he has, we think, very fairly done, and we subscribe with little 
reserve to his estimate of this interesting, readable, and trustworthy 
book, the author of which has manifestly taken due pains in comparing 
and sifting the original authorities, and in gathering from every source 
whatever bore upon his subject. It may be added that the author, 
hearing how the translator was engaged, wrote to him expressing his 
satisfaction, and offering his last notes and additions, so that the trans- 
lation is in some respects more complete than the original. Altogether, 
a history of the Council of Trent so well prepared and so clearly written, 
so comprehensive and yet so compendious, will be a valuable acquisition 
to the theological and ecclesiastical student, and will claim a place 
among the select books of his library. 





The Curse of Christendom; or, the System of Popery Exhibited and 
Exposed. By the Rev. J. B. Pike. London: Ward and Co. 1852. 


Tr is not easy to say anything new on the subject of popery in these 
days, because for three centuries it has been analysed, exposed, and 
inveighed against in every possible way. And yet a clear exposé of it, 
a fresh analysis, an additional invective is no unwelcome thing, not only 
because readers in general love new books, but because a system, how- 
ever old, nay, however unvarying, has new relations to society in its 
incessant developments. Mr. Pike’s work has great merits. He has 
made himself well acquainted with ecclesiastical history, and quotes 
most appropriately from the old ecclesiastical writers. He is himself 
deeply imbued with a love of evangelical truth, and is always prepared 
with comments equally clear and satisfactory on those occasionally 
obscure passages of Scripture from which popish writers love to deduce 
the arrogant claims of their church. Added to this, Mr. Pike is re- 
markably systematic, and his chapters are linked together according to 
a well-arranged sequence that enchains the interest. Beginning with 
the foundation of the system in its hostility to the Bible and substitution 
of church-teaching, he shows how the supremacy of the pope has been 
reared thereupon, and proceeds to the description of the idolatrous 
practices and superstitious tenets that lay the mind of man prostrate at 
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the feet of an unscrupulous priesthood. We know not to what denomi- 
nation Mr. Pike belongs, but we rejoice that in every denomination of 
Protestant Christians right-minded and competent men like himself 
should spring up to teach their especial disciples the nature of that con- 
troversy which is daily pressing more closely upon us all. Protestants 
have a common bond of union in ‘the faith which was once delivered 
to the saints ;’ they have a common enemy in that anti-Christian power 
which travesties the great truths of religion, and speaks blasphemous 
words against the Most High. 





Calvin’s Tracts. Translated from the original Latin and French by 
Henry BeveripGe. Vol. the Third. Edinburgh: Printed for the 
Calvin Translation Society. 


Tuts volume comprises some of the anti-papal treatises of Calvin, and 
is brought forward somewhat out of its place to meet the want which 
the invidious encroachments of the Church of Rome have created. The 
tracts comprised in the volume are An Antidote to the Council of Trent ; 
German Interim, with Refutation, and True Method of Reforming the 
Church; and The Sinfulness of Outward Conformity to Roman Rites. 
The last treatise is not, however, of this class, being Psychopannychia, 
or the Soul’s Imaginary Sleep between Death and Judgment. This is 
not the least valuable of the many volumes the English reader owes to 
the Calvin Translation Society, whose operations we have watched with 
interest and satisfaction. It is needless to characterise the treatises 
comprised in the volume; but as the last of them touches on a subject 
to which an article in the present number of this Journal is devoted, we 
may state that Calvin maintains the view that the souls of departed 
saints remain in a state of rest in heaven until the resurrection and the 
judgment, when the soul, re-united to the body, is admitted to glory. 
He opposes the idea of the intermediate sleep of the soul ; indeed, the 
tract is wholly levelled against it. Hesays, ‘ First, we give the name of 
“rest” to that which our opponents call ‘‘ sleep.” We have no aversion 
indeed to the term sleep, were it not corrupted and almost polluted by 
their falsehoods. Secondly, by ‘“ rest” we understand not sloth, or 
lethargy, or anything like the drowsiness of ebriety which they at- 
tribute to the soul, but tranquillity of conscience and serenity, which 
always accompanies faith, but is never complete in all its parts till 
after death.’ 





Popular Scripture Zoology, containing a Familiar History of the 
Animals mentioned in the Bible: by Marta E.Catitow. London: 
Reeve and Co., 1852. 


Tue distinguishing feature of this handsome book is formed by the 
engravings, in which the examples, given on a somewhat large scale, are 
drawn with spirit and coloured with tolerable care. There are, how- 
ever, some mistakes. Thus, that which is given as the ‘Syrian Bear’ 
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is the common brown bear, and not the true Ursus Syriacus, as figured 
in. Ehrenberg’s Symbolea Physicea, and in the Pictorial Bible, which 
is the main source from which the materials of this book are derived. 
A more careful examination of the last (the standard) edition of that 
work, in which the zoological notes have been greatly amended and 
altered, would have spared the authoress some mistakes and oversights. 
Indeed it may appear that the edition of fifteen years ago was mainly 
used, and the one of 1848 only referred to afterwards. It is surely 
the duty of an author to acquaint himself with the latest sources of 
information on the subjects of which he treats, and we therefore venture 
to notice this, as well as point out the present writer’s evident unac- 
quaintance with the Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, in which the 
zoology of the Bible has been examined, and in some measure readjusted, 
by a naturalist of eminence. Still, this kind of work is, in general, so 
carelessly done, that Miss Catlow is entitled to the praise of comparative 
care and judgment ; and although the work admits of some improvement 
and revision, it is about the best of the kind we have met with, and the one 
best suited to interest young persons in the study of Scripture zoology. 


Morisonianism Refuted ; a Review of the Rev. James Morison’s Expo- 
sition of Romans IX. By the author of ‘A Defence of Infant 
Baptism.’ Paisley: Alex. Gardner, 1852. 


Tuts is an able and searching analysis of Mr. Morison’s Exposition, and 
the work of a mind deeply attached to Scripture truth, and showing that 
disposition ‘earnestly to contend for the faith’ which is in a degree 
characteristic of our northern fellow-Christians. To review a review 
would involve an equal amount of writing with that which we discuss ; 
we cannot therefore in a short notice do more than express a general 
concurrence in the views of the analyst in preference to those of the 
expositor. Our author remarks that ‘the ninth of Romans has formed 
the battle-field of many a hard-fought. polemico-theological contest.’ 
The consciousness of this might almost suggest a method of treatment 
consistent with such a fact, not to descend into the arena of combatants 
and repeat the old strategetical evolutions, but view the contest from a 
neighbouring eminence, and discover the rationale of the whole contro- 
versy. Does any one ask where our atmosphere has its boundary- 
surface, at which shall begin that impalpable luminiferous ether which is 
said to pervade all space? We are content to breathe this atmosphere, 
and receive the light which the ether by its undulations transmits to us 
from the great central orb, though we cannot point out where the rays 
pass from the rarer into the denser medium. So in spiritual things 
we live in an atmosphere of free will, and yet the light of grace and 
truth which comes to us traverses the mysterious illimitable ocean of 
the divine sovereignty. ‘It is God that worketh in us to will and to 
do of his good pleasure.’ 


VOL. III.—NO. V. 
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Premillennialism a Delusion. By a Member of the Presbytery of 
Northumberland. Edinburgh and London: Johnstone and Hunter, 
1851. 


WE have no doubt that the anonymous author of the essay which bears 
this startling title is possessed of some theological learning, more 
especially of the German school, to judge by his orthography of the 
words ‘dogmatik’ and ‘ hermeneutik.’ We have been accustomed to 
regard premillennialism not as a delusion, but as a subject on which the 
opinions of Christian men are to be formed according to the relative 
weight of argument on either side. It would be far safer to divide the 
formula, placing the first word as the actual title and the last at the 
climax of the argument. The leading fallacy of our friend’s method 
is assuming the exact nature of the subject, as if the reasoning could be 
based on a series of ultimate truths as fixed as Euclid’s definitions and 
postulates. It is after all a matter of delicate criticism in which much 
room is left for divergency of opinion, and more than all for the exercise 
of charity. Theauthor talks much of ‘ Ceesarianism.’ We never heard 
this term anywhere but in surgery; to our ears it is equally strange 
and harsh. If allusion is intended to the well-known text ‘ Render unto 
Cesar the things which are Cesar’s,’ we would in interpreting that 
passage include the privilege and duty of every Christian Ceesar to take 
care that his subjects ‘ render unto God the things that are God’s.’ Is 
this what is meant by Ceesarianism ? 





The Tried Christian; a Book of Consolation for the Afflicted. By 
the Rey. Wm. Leask. London: John Snow. 1851. 


Ir is often remarked that young ministers are given to preach upon 
affliction, therein selecting a subject in which it is presumed they would 
have but slender personal experience. An explanation of this may be 
found in the prevalent impression upon their minds caused by their 
introduction to so many scenes of distress which they had hitherto seldom 
witnessed. Their sensibilities are therefore in full action, whilst the 
powers of the mind are on the stretch to acquire the means of evincing 
sympathy with the mourner and conveying the consolations of the 
Gospel. The theme is, as a natural result, carried into the pulpit, and 
hence the cause of the observation being made. At the same time the 
mourner will rather turn for sympathy to the more advanced man of 
God. Now such we believe Mr. Leask to be. He has treated this 
subject with tenderness, and with the hand of one who testifies to that 
which he has seen and known. Moreover he is no mere sentimentalist, 
he encourages no delusive errors, he is no flatterer to the sorrowful one 
‘of this world,’ but sets God’s dealings with his people in a true, a 
sober, a practical light, tracing their effects in maturing the believing 
soul for a heavenly inheritance, whilst Jesus alone is looked to as giving 
a title to future blessedness. The style is simple, the flow of language 
characterised by ease and elegance. 
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The Titles and Similitudes of the Lord Jesus Christ. A Handbook 
‘for Sunday-School Teachers. By James Larce. 2 vols. London, 
1852. 


WE have here a series of thirty-six short and familiar lectures on the 
titles of Christ ; the number of titles considered in each chapter varying, 
with their pre-eminence and importance, from two to ten. Some readers 
will regard the list of titles and similitudes as redundant, and as in- 
cluding many of doubtful or remotely mystical application; while 
others may deem it defective, as they will find several titles wanting 
which they have seen included in popular lists. This diversity of 
opinion will probably suffice to indicate that Mr. Large has exercised a 
sound discretion in a matter where, as he complains, there was no 
unanimity of interpreters for his guidance. We think he has done so ; 
though there are a few titles which we should searcely have included in 
such a list. The titles chosen are treated by the author in a manner 
well calculated to engage the attention of young people while con- 
veying to them much solid religious information and suggestions. This 
is a difficult task, especially upon subjects of this description; but the 
author has certainly succeeded, by means of an animated style, liyely 
illustration, and apt anecdotes, in making an interesting and useful con- 
tribution to a branch of religious literature, the importance of which 
cannot be too highly estimated. 


—_—_ —— 


The Analysis of Sentences explained and systematised. By J.D. 
Morey, A.M. London: Theobald, 1852. 


Ir language is the vehicle of thought, grammar assuredly supplies the 
wheels, axles, and springs, It is well that the springs should be now 
and then examined lest the heavy loads of thought may have started a 
rivet, and the axles should in like manner be oiled lest the velocity of 
a winged Pegasus should bring about too great a friction, and cause 
heat or unpleasant noise. Welcome then the coachbuilder who will 
introduce some new adaptations suggested by this locomotive age of 
ours, and for a while let us turn from the pleasures of the journey to 
the practical necessities of the vehicle :— 

‘The method of analysis I have adopted,’ says Mr. Morell, ‘ is that which has 
been applied to the German language with so much advantage by Dr, Becker. 
Since the publication of his celebrated grammar in Germany, every enlightened 
teacher in that country has seen the adyantage of proceeding upon the principles 
there inculcated. 

‘The chief advantage I look for is to show the folly of putting etymology over 
syntax, and of inculcating the mere study of individual words, and their structure, 
in preference to the investigation of language, as the great complex organ of 
human thought.’ 





Precious Stones ; being an Account of the Stones mentioned in the 
Sacred Scriptures. By Roses HiypmMarsu. London: Hodson. 


Tuis is a curious and eccentric performance of a deceased author. It 
treats not only of precious stones but of all sorts of stones mentioned in 
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Scripture, as for altars, pillars, memorials, and the like; and also 
respecting the mode of obtaining responses by Urim and Thummim, 
with suggestions respecting the formation and use of a Christian breast- 
plate, like that of Aaron, only composed of texts of Scripture instead of 
precious stones, for the solution of all difficulties. The material in- 
formation on the subjects treated of is derived from the common 
sources, and is not always accurate, while the interpretations and appli- 
cations of a mystical character are founded on the views and mainly 
derived from the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg. 





A Textual Commentary on the Book of Psalms. By H.N. 
Cuampney. London: Bagster and Sons. 1852. 


Tuis little work simply consists of the parallel passages printed in 
extenso which are indicated in the marginal references of the larger 
Bibles. A small addition to the compiler’s plan would have given it a 
utility of which we fear it falls short: we mean, the insertion of the text 
with marks of reference. It would then be a useful and portable manual 
of devotion. At present it is difficult to discover to what clause of any 
verse particular texts refer. Moreover, as this textual commentary 
cannot be used without a Bible, it follows that a single volume, though 
it might involve the search for references, would give less trouble 
than Mr. Champney’s, and the saving of trouble is the sole end that he 
has in view. 





The Bible Unveiled. London: Sampson Low. 1851. 


A Book without the author’s name or preface stating his object. The 
title is ambiguous, we should say unfortunate, as it might at first sight 
be supposed to imply a hostile unveiling, the term being more often 
used for the manifestation of evil than for the exhibition of the truth. 
But the author appears to be a right-minded Christian person, though 
not a scientific theologian, and has used the title in the sense of an 
‘ apocalypse,’ the development of Bible truth, or the clearing up of Bible 
mystery. We are presented by him (or her?) with a series of essays on 
the Papacy, the Millennium, Original Sin, Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, the Trinity, the Atonement, Predestination and Free Will, and 
Apostolical Succession. 





The Future ; or, the Science of Politics. By A. Aison, Esq. 
London: J. Rowsell. 1852. 


Aw elaborate essay on questions of the deepest importance. Theauthor 
embraces in his scope a large field of inquiry. The papal aggression, 
the currency, free trade, electoral reform, church reform, civilisation, 
past, present, and future, the present state of Europe, and the right of 
private judgment are just a few of the topics which are comprised in this 
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small volume. We do not know whether he is destined to realise his 
theories, or whether his labours only add one more offering to the 
infinite, profound vortex of human speculation. We recommend to 
Mr. Alison the study of the book of Ecclesiastes. 





Scripture Teacher's Assistant, with Explanations and Lessons, de- 
gned for Sunday Schools and Families. By Henry A.ruans. 
London, 1852. 


Tuis little work embodies what seems to us a well-considered and good 
plan for exercising the thoughts, the understandings, and the feelings 
of children upon the contents of such portions of Scripture as may be 
read to them or by them. This is its object, and that object has been 
carried out with judgment and skill. The use of this plan, or one 
based upon it, in schools and families could not fail to be beneficial. 











INTELLIGENCE. 





BIBLICAL, 


The Editor of the Chronological New Testament has in preparation, and intends 
publishing in January, Part I. (containing Genesis) of the Chronological Old 
Testament, The work will be framed on the model of that of the New Testa- 
ment; but as the Old requires and admits of more extensive improvement, so it 
has received at the hands of the Editor many helps to its elucidation which the 
New was not capable of receiving. 

I, It has been attempted to supplement the unsystematic simplicity of the 
historical portions of the Old Testament by full chronological and geographical 
notes. 

II, A translation is given in the margin of every passage in the Septuagint 
cited in the New Testament, from which it will be seen that, though it is some- 
times the case that the writers of the New Testament take their citations from the 
Septuagint, yet that it is not generally true, for in some instances they differ 
from both the Hebrew text and the Greek version. 

III. Parallel passages, affecting the sense and throwing light upon the text, are 
printed in full, instead of being simply referred to. 

IV. At the end of each book is given a series of critical notes on the original 
Hebrew, with a collation of the various readings in all the ancient versions in 
Walton’s Polyglot Bible, viz. the Samaritan text and version, Chaldee Targums 
¢ Onkelos, Jonathan Ben Uziel, and Jerusalem, Syriac, Arabic, Septuagint, and 

ulgate, 

The design of this part of the work is two-fold :—First, to compare the author- 
ised English version with the original text, with the view of rendering the trans- 
lation more strictly conformable to the Hebrew, and more uniform in its renderings. 
Secondly, to compare all the versions above named, noting down the variations in 
order to enable the English reader to judge of the meaning attached to Scripture 
by the ancient interpreters. If this part of the work is well done, as we doubt not 
it will be, from the specimens which we have seen, it will be worth the price 
charged, whatever that may be, for the whole Part, for it will to a great extent 
supersede the necessity of acquiring a knowledge of the originals at all. 
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Besides these main features, there are given several minor helps, viz. an entire 
re-division of the Bible into paragraphs and sections, instead of, but still retaining, 
the chapters and verses; references to the parallel histories of the Kings of Judah 
and Israel, and to the sections of prophecy delivered during each reign, with a 
re-division of the prophecies, putting each section of prophecy by itself, with its 
date and an analysis of its contents. 

To a limited extent instances of mis-translation have been noticed, and a more 
correct rendering offered. In fine, the Editor of the Chronological Bible aims at 
presenting an interesting edition of the Scriptures, retaining the authorised ver- 
sion, but extending its usefulness by giving such helps as the age demands and 
the state of Biblical science admits of. In common with the voice of the whole of 
the contemporary press, we have more than once expressed our admiration of the 
taste and skill displayed by the Editor of the Chronological New Testament, and 
we have no doubt that the same sound judgment, aided as that is by experience, 
will carry him safely through his more difficult task. 


A careful examination of the different periods during which the missionaries of 
the different societies have laboured in India, will at once explode a fallacy, widely 
circulated among the friends of missions, in rélation to the length of missionary 
service. It is generally believed that in India, owing to the deadly climate, the 
average duration of missionary life is seven years; and many have come out as 
missionaries under the idea that they would be certain to meet with a premature 
death ; but this is a great mistake. froma careful induction of the lives or services 
of 250 missionaries, we have found that hitherto the average duration of missionary 
labour in India has been 16 years and 9 months each, It was doubtless much less 
at first, and numerous cases can be adduced in which young missionaries were cut 
off after a very short term of labour. But a better knowledge of the climate, and 
of the precautions to be used against it, the use of airy dwelling-houses and light 
dress, with other circumstances, have tended very much to reduce the influence 
of the climate and preserve health; so that the average duration of life and labour 
is improving every year. As an illustration of this fact, we may state that, out of 
the 147 missionaries labouring in India and Ceylon in 1830, 50 (we can give their 
names) are stili labouring in health and usefulness; while of the 97 others who 
have since died or retired, 20 laboured more than 20 years each, Several living 
missionaries have been in India more than 30 years. it is a remarkable fact that 
the average missionary life of 47 of the Zanguebar missionaries last century was 
22 years each.— Calcutta Review. 


The American National Intelligence contains the following. ‘By the politeness 
of Colonel Lea, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, we have seen a curiosity of great 
rarity and interest, left for a few days at the Bureau. It was brought from the 
Pottawatomie Reservation on the Kansas river, by Dr. Lykins, who has been 
residing there nearly 20 years, 

‘It consists of four small rolls or strips of parchment, closely packed in the small 
compartment of a little box or locket, of about an inch cubical content. On these 
parchments are written, in astyle of unsurpassed excellence, and far more beautiful 
than print, portions of the Pentateuch, to be worn as frontlets. Dr, Lykins 
obtained it from Pategwe Pottawatomie, who got it from his grandmother, a very 
old woman. It has been in this particular family about 50 years. They had 
originally two of them, but one was accidentally lost in crossing a rapid. The one 
lost was believed by the Indians to contain an account of the creation of the world. 
It has been kept for a very long period in the medicine-bag of the tribe. Pategwe 
had it in his possession many years before his curiosity prompted him to cut the 
stitches of the cover and disclose the contents. Dr, Lykins came to a knowledge 
of it from a half-breed. The wonder is how this singular article came into their 
possession, When asked how long they can trace back its history, they reply 
they cannot tell when they had it not. The question occurs here, does not 
this circumstance give some colour to the idea, long and extensively entertained, 
that the Indians of our continent are more or less of Jewish origin ?” 


At a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland a communication was 
read by Mr. Alexander Christie, entitled ‘Remarks on the occurrence of orna- 
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mentation of a Byzantine character on weapons and carved wooden implements, 
made by the natives of an African tribe on the coast of the Red Sea.’ Various 
specimens of native workmanship, including weapons and domestic implements 
recently brought from Aden, were exhibited. The most beautiful were a set of 
large wooden spoons, decorated with the same interlaced ornaments as are familiar 
to us on the sculptured Scottish standing stones, and on ecclesiastical relics of 
native workmanship, both in Scotland and Ireland, previous to the 12th century. 
Mr. Christie also read an account of this African tribe from notices of a recent 
traveller, shewing that they still retain among them the traces of a corrupt 
Christian creed, and expressed his belief that in the remarkable correspondence of 
the style of art still preserved and practised among them we have evidence of 
their descent from a branch of the ancient African Church planted by some of 
the early Christian fathers in Abyssinia and along the coast of the Red Sea. 


It appears from a paper recently read in the Academy of Archeology, at Rome, 
that Father Secchi has found a new interpretation of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
which enables him to declare that most of them are not mere tombstone inserip- 
tions as is generally assumed, but poems. He has given several of his readings, 
which display great ingenuity, and he professes to be able to decipher the inserip- 
tions on the obelisk of Luxor at Paris. 


The Minister of the Interior, Paris, has received further accounts of the explor- 
ations which are being carried on by M. Place, Consul of France at Mossul, in the 
ruins of Nineveh. In addition to large statues, bas-reliefs in marble, pottery, and 
articles of jewellery, which throw light on the habits and customs of the inhabitants 
of the ancient city, he has been able to examine the whole of the palace of Khor- 
sabad and its dependencies, and in so doing has elucidated some doubtful points, 
and obtained proof that the Assyrians were not ignorant of any of the resources of 
architecture. He has also discovered a large gate, twelve feet high, which appears 
to have been one of the entrances to the city, several constructions in marble, two 
rows of columns, apparently extending a considerable distance, the cellar of the 
palace, still containing regular rows of jars, which had evidently been filled with 
wine, and at the bottom of which jars there is still a sort of deposit of a violet 
colour, M. Place has, moreover, discovered the storehouse of pottery, containing 
various articles. In addition to all this, he has caused excavations to be made in 
the hills of Baashiekhah, Karamles, Teu Leuben, Mattai, Kerkiik, Digan, &c., on 
the left hand of the Tigris, within ten leagues from Khorsabad. In them he has 
found monuments, tombs, jewellery, and some articles in gold and other metal and 
stone, At Dziziran there is a monument, which, it is supposed, may turn out to 
be as large as that of Khorsabad. 

At Mattai, and at a place called Barrian, M. Place has found bas-reliefs cut in the 
solid rock; they consist of a number of colossal figures, and of a series of full- 
length portraits of the Kings of Assyria. 

M. Place has taken copies of his discoveries by means of the photographic 
rocess; and he announces that Colonel Rawlinson has authorised him to make 
iggings near the places which the English are engaged in examining.— Morning 
erald, Aug. 4th, 


From the Report of the Foreign Translation Committee of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, for 1852, we learn that two editions of the 
Scriptures in French have been published, a 4to. edition printed at Paris, and 
an 8vo, edition printed in London. ‘The work is not an entirely new translation, 
but a revision of Martin’s, under the superintendence of Dr. Matter. A smaller 
edition in 16mo, is nearly completed, 

The report states that ‘The version of Martin was carefully corrected, by com- 
paring it with the original Hebrew and Greek, obsolete words and expressions were 
replaced by those more in accordance with modern usage, and the language in 
general was rendered more perspicuous, without altogether robbing it of its vene- 
rable air of antiquity.’ ; 


The fourth and concluding volume of the Septuagint, printed at Athens for the 
use of the Greek Church, having been completed last autumn, there is now printing 
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an edition of the Greek New Testament, to form a uniform fifth volume. The 
Septuagint is printed from the authorised Moscow text, which appears on examina- 
tion to follow the ‘Codex Alexandrinus,’ and not, as is the case with editions in 
popular use in this country, the ‘Codex Vaticanus.’ 


A translation of the Old Testament into Spanish is progressing satisfactorily. 
Arrangements have been made for anew and complete revision of Diodati’s Italian 
Bible. Existing circumstances render this at once a most important and also a 
most delicate undertaking, but the Committee indulge the hope that they have 
see “9 wise decision as to the principle on which the revision should be 
conducted, 


A new edition of 5000 copies of the Book of Common Prayer, in the Maori or 
New Zealand language, will soon be completed. The Committee have been able 
to take advantage of Archdeacon Williams’s visit to England, to correct this 
version where necessary, throughout, and to supply, in full, the Epistles and 
Gospels, which were only referred to, in the former editions, by their chapters 
and verses. 

It was one of the objects of the Archdeacon’s visit to London to carry through 
the press a corrected version of the New Testament in the Maori language; and 
this task accomplished, the completion of the Prayer Book was an easy work, 

The Committee have also undertaken translations, in Italian, of Jewel's ‘Apology,’ 
and of Bishop Bull’s ‘ Treatise on the Corruptions of the Church of Rome :’ they 
have published an edition of Archbishop Whately’s tract on the Christian Evi- 
dences, in Polish; and they have made arrangements for the translation of the 
same useful little treatise into the Bohemian language. Very recently also, in con- 
sequence of important and interesting information received from the East, measures 
have been adopted for the translation of Professor Blunt’s ‘ History of the Reform- 
ation in England’ into Arabic. 





LITERARY AND EDUCATIONAL. 


Mr. Talmage, of the American Mission, whom we mentioned in our April No. 
as engaged in an experiment in the hope of giving to the Chinese, by the use of the 
Roman alphabet, a literature in their spoken language, writes thus, 22nd January, 
1852, ‘This experiment promises well, but it necessarily advances very slowly. 
We have no printing-press at Amoy: and at Canton and Hong-kong, where they 
have printing-presses, there is no one thoroughly acquainted with the Amoy 
dialect, to correct the proof-sheets. The only part of the Bible yet printed in the 
Amoy colloquial is a small tract, called the ‘ History of Joseph.’ This was printed 
b Mr. Williams of Canton. In consequence of his general knowledge of the 

hinese language, he has been able to give it to us with very few typographical 
errors. The gospel of St. John is now nearly ready for the press; and Mr. Wil- 
liams has kindly offered to print this and other parts of the Scriptures for us.’— 
American Missionary Herald, May, 1852. 


At the Asiatic Society, July 3, Mr. Norris read a paper ‘ On the so-called Median 
inscription of Behistun,’ which he trusted he could shew to be in a Scythic dialect, 
analogous in many of its forms, and most of its grammatical structure, to the lan- 
guage, called Ugrian, including the Magyar and Ostiak, and the several tongues 
still spoken on the banks of the Volga, more especially the Volga Finnish. 

In concluding the reading, he said that the only names of a people found on the 
rock, not immediately taken from the Persian original, was one that might be 
read Amardi or Avardi, and he thought that this was one of the tribes who spoke 
the language which he was engaged in investigating. He suggested also that the 
Avars, who were found upon the Volga, towards the decline of the Roman empire, 
might have been allied to the same race.—Literary Gazette, Aug. 7. 
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ww an Prize Essays at Oxford, for the present year, have been thus 
u —_— 
"El rton Essay.—‘ The Effects of the Captivity on the Jewish People.’ Daniel 
Trinder, Esq. 

Mrs, Denyer’s—-‘ The Justification of Man before God, only by the Merits of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.’ The Rev. James Leycester Balfour, B.A. 

‘The Duties of Christianity incumbent on individuals as members of a private 
family.’ The Rev. T. E. Espin. 


The electors for the Kennicott and Pusey and Ellerton Hebrew Scholarships, 
have elected James D. Kelly, B.A., to the Kennicott Scholarship ; and Thomas 
H. Thornton to the Pusey and Ellerton Scholarship. 


At the University of Cambridge, the Norrisian Prize, for the best prose essay 
‘On the Analogy between the Miracles and the Doctrines of Scripture,’ has been 
adjudged to F. J. Jameson, B.A., of Caius College. 


Mr. Kennet Loftus, the first European who has visited the ancient ruins of 
Warka in Mesopotamia, and who is attached to the surveying staff of Colonel 
Williams, appointed to settle the question of the boundary-line of Turkey and 
Persia, writes thus :—‘ Warka is no doubt the Erech of Scripture, the second city 
of Nimrod, and it is the Orchoe of the Chaldees, 

‘The mounds within the walls afford subjects of high interest to the historian 
and antiquarian: they are filled, nay, I may say they are literally composed of 
coffins piled upon each other to the height of 45 feet. It has evidently been the 

at burial-place of the Chaldeans, as Meshed Ali and Kerbela, at the present 
i are of the Persians. The coffins are very strange affairs: they are in general 
form like a slipper-bath, but more depressed and symmetrical, with a large oval 
aperture to admit the body, which is closed with a lid of earthenware. 

‘ The coffins themselves are also of baked clay, covered with green glaze, and 
embossed with figures of warriors, with strange and enormous coiffures, dressed 
in a short tunic and long under-garments, a sword by the side, the arms resting 
on the hips, the legs apart. Great quantities of pottery, and also clay figures, 
some most delicately modelled, are found around them; and ornaments of gold, 
silver, iron, copper, glass, &c., within,’ —Art Journal. 


At the Asiatic Society, June 19th, General Briggs delivered a lecture in con- 
tinuation of one given by him on the 8th of May, ‘On the Aboriginal Race of 
India.’ The hypothesis which the General desired to establish is one that has for 
the last six years been discussed in the Ethnological Society, and was brought 
before the section of that society, at the meeting of the British Association in 
Edinburgh, Every day, however, seems to throw some new light on this interest- 
ing but hitherto obscure subject, and to afford evidence that the Aborigines of 
India belong to a distinct race from the Hindu and Caucasian bands which invaded 
their country more than 32 centuries ago, enslaving the Indigenes, whom in many 
parts they still hold in bondage, but many of whom still retain a precarious inde- 
pendence in the several mountain ridges of the continent of India, where they 
adhere to their ancient and barbarous usages. The historical facts mainly relied 
on are that the Vedas state distinctly that the Asians, whom the lecturer called 
Hindus, in distinction from the Aborigines, came from a region north and west of 
India ; that they were a fair race, and that they distributed themselves about the 
lands of those whom they subdued, 2nd. Menu describes the limits of the Hindus, 
but alludes also to other races. Herodotus (Thalia, c. 2) speaks of Indians living 
on the rivers, and of another race more remote whose habits were civilized. 

The former are yet to be seen, subsisting on fish caught from boats made of 
bamboos covered with leather, and themselves without any covering than a 
rough mat. 

here are also many tribes scattered over the country, on the sea-coast, in the 
villages, and especially on the mountain ridges. The physiognomy of the latter, 
and also their habits, are Scythian. They have nothing in common with the 
Hindus, by whom they are held in abomination. Their customs have a close 
affinity to the nation inhabiting Lower Thibet; and, finally, all the vernacular 
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dialects of India have a uniform grammatical structure totally different from the 
Sanskrit. 

The hypothesis then is, that Ancient India was inhabited by two races, and 
that these Aborigines are the remnant of a Scythian race in a state of barbarism, 
and in which they now are, and who were subdued by the Hindus, a civilized 
race, coming from the West. 

Tn a religious point of view these Aborigines are in the happiest condition to 
receive the Gospel. Their minds are a mere blank, without any pre-conceived 
notions of a revealed religion, and scarcely acknowledging a God. On what 
portion of the Indian population could the efforts of the missionary be more use- 
fully and successfully employed than in the conversion to Christianity of the 
benighted Aborigines, who have, as subjects, proved themselves the best police in 
the world, and the earliest and best portion of our native troops, and who have, on 
all oceasions, been willing to hear and accept the blessings which a revealed reli- 
gion offers to them in a future state ?—Literary Gazette, 


As a supplement to the above Report of General Briggs’ Lecture, we give the 
following extract from an Address by the Rev. H. R. Hoisington, of Ceylon, 
delivered before the Society of Inquiry at Andover, U.S., lst September, 1851. 
‘The Hindus were not the first inhabitants of India. Remnants of the aborigines 
of the country are still to be traced in various tribes inhabiting the fastnesses of 
the hills and forests. They are known under different names, Their several 
dialects, in most cases allied to each other, have no affinity to the Sanskrit, 
Never incorporated with their victors, they have maintained their simplicity 
of manners and a rude religious creed which bears no resemblance to Hindtism. 
As successive conquerors poured into the country, these aborigines betook them- 
selves to the protection of the less accessible regions, where they still exist.’ 


In further elucidation of the subject of the aboriginal races of India, we add the 
following from Dr. Wilson’s work on the Evangelization of India, p. 820:—‘ They 
are to be found in all the recesses and table-land of Sahyddri range and its 
adjoining districts, to its termination near Cornerin. Amongst them are to be 
ranked the well-known Shanars, and the slave and degraded population of Canara, 
Malabar, and Travancore. They abound in the ceded territories on the banks of 
the Nirmadé, and are the principal inhabitants of the province of Gondwin4, 
They extend eastward to the Gangetic provinces; and on the line of the Maha- 
madi they approach Kattak. They cover the sides and flanks of the Himalayan 
range, and are the principal inhabitants of the provinces east of Bengal. In 
short, there is not a district in India, of any considerable extent, of the population 
of which they do not form a considerable part.’ 

To the prosecution of missionary labour amongst these tribes there are pecu- 
liar encouragements. ‘No venerated literature records the deeds or characters of 
their deities, no powerful and sagacious priesthood holds them in a state of mental 
or moral vassalage; but, led simply by feelings of mysterious awe and dread, 
which sin has given as our heritage, to deprecate by sacrifices and mystic ceremonies 
the supposed wrath of an unknown God, they have ever evinced a disposition to 
listen to the soothing assurances of the gospel, to be charmed by the beauties of 
knowledge and truth, as it is unfolded to them, and to retarn the most ardent 
gratitude to those who have turned with Christian affection to raise them in the 
scale of being. —Dr. F, M*Leod, of the Bengal Civil Service, 


‘The results of our own labours,’ says the Church Missionary Intelligencer, 
‘amongst the Shanar population of the Tinnevelly province, sustain such observa- 
tions, and encourage us to attempt more in the same direction. The hills and 
mountain valleys, and dense jungles of India, contain tribes and races well 
worthy of being sought out—remnants of nations who have secluded themselves 
from intercourse with their fellow-men, because the traditions of the past testified 
of no deeds of love, but only of cruelty and mere experienced at their hands; 
who found themselves weak, and, fearing power because they never found it combined 


with mercy, interposed the impervious forest or the precipitous mountain ran 
between themselves and man, their greatest enemy, in comparison with whom the 
wild elephant and tiger ceased to be formidable,’ 
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The subject of the Newdigate prize poem for next year is the ‘ Ruins of Egyp- 
tian Thebes.’ That of Dr. Ellerton’s theological prize for the ensuing year is 
‘The legitimate use of the Apocrypha;’ and those of Mrs. Denyer’s theological 
prizes are, ‘The influence of practical piety in promoting the temporal happiness 
of mankind ;’ and, ‘In the unity of the Godhead there are three persons, of one 
substance, power, and eternity.’ 


Bishop Payne, of the American Church Missions, was to sail at the beginning 
of May for Cape Palmas, with several missionaries. The Bishop of Shanghai has 
set about making a selection (out of the 40,000 characters which are said to be 
comprised in the Chinese language) of about 4000 which are most commonly in 
use, or most needed for religious teaching. 


At the Asiatic Society, July 3rd, there was a letter read from Dr. Royle, relative 
to internal evidence in the Vedas, derivable from natural history, which might 
bear on the locality of their origin. He stated that he had found none which was 
not Indian, The most curious of the substances he had looked at was the soma 
oe which played so important a part in the religious ceremonies of the ancient 

indus. 

From several data which he gave, Dr. Royle inferred that the early Hindus 
could have found it only in the west of India in the abundance necessary for their 
daily sacrifices. He was also of opinion that there only could they have known 
the sea and made laws relative to marine insurances, and that it was there that the 
Hindus attained to such a point of civilization that the Arabians and the Pheni- 
cians coveted their manufactures, and carried their spices and productions through 
the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf to all the nations of antiquity. 


The notice of a comparative vocabulary of the Sghi and Pgho dialects of the 
Karens was then submitted to the Meeting, and some interesting remarks were read 
relative to the connection between the Indo-Chinese monosyllabic dialects and 
the Indo-Germanic tongues, by J. W. Laidly, Esq. The tribes who spoke 
these dialects are an immigrant people, but they have preserved uncontaminated 
their nationality and their peculiar religious tenets. The remarks of Mr. Laidly 
tended to shew the mode, or one of the modes, in which the polysyllabic languages 
have been formed. A paper was laid before the meeting, written by Captain 
Chapman, purporting to shew that Asoka, the great Buddhist monarch of India, 
was identical with the Sandtacottus of Megasthenes. 


An extract of a letter from Colonel Rawlinson was also read, in which the 
Colonel made three rectifications, which, since his paper on ‘ The outline of the 
Assyrian Empire,’ he had found it necessary to make,— Literary Gazette, Aug. 7. 


At the Royal Society of Literature, July 7th, there was a letter read from 
Charles Newton, Esq., giving an account of the objects which he saw still preserved 
in Athens, and chiefly of the numerous fragments of the ancient Greek art con- 
temporary With and posterior to the time of Phidias, with lists of these fragments, 
and notices of the places in which they are at present preserved. Mr. Newton 
remarked that it would be difficult, without actually visiting the Ac is, to form 
any idea of the interest and value of these fragments as a further illustration of 
the scalptures in the Elgin room, to which 'they are as essential as leaves tora out 
of a MS. are to the book itself.—Ziterary ‘Gazette, July 24th, 


Clot Bey, a French physician of Cairo, converted to the Mussulman réligion, 
has resolved to present his valuable collection of Egyptian antiquities, consisting 
of bronzes, sculptured wood, figures of divinities, mummies, &¢c., to the Louvre at 
Paris, Some of these things date from the oldest Egyptian dynasties.—Ziterary 
Gazette, Aug. 14th, 


At the Royal Society of Literature, July 21st, Mr. George Scharf jun. read a 
paper ‘On the ancient portraits of Menander and Demosthenes.’ r. Scharf 
observed that, after long familiarity with the thoughts and actions of a great man, 
one naturally forms some idea of his personal appearance, rately however finding 
this preconceived notion realised. Of Menander, who is known to ws by his 
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excellent comedies (and who is quoted by St. Paul), we cannot speak with certainty 
which of two or more is the real portrait. 

With regard to Demosthenes it is very different: the portraits are very numerous, 
and the similarity in the likeness in all of them is very striking. A bronze bust, 
with the name inscribed in silver letters, found at Herculaneum, determined the 
identity. Another bust has also been found, with the name written in the field in 
a kind of open tablet. But busts of Demosthenes are too numerous to be even 
specified. There exist also some noble life-size statues of him—one in the Louvre, 
and formerly in the Vatican, which is seated; one at Rome, standing perfectly 
erect ; and the finest of all, a full-length figure, the size of life, which is preserved 
at Knowle Park, Kent, the seat of Lord Amherst. It exactly resembles the 
figure in the Vatican ; its material isa fine highly crystallized marble. The surface 
is in the genuine condition in which it was found. It was discovered in Campania 
and brought to England by the Marquis of Dorset.— Literary Gazette, Aug. 14th, 


For philologists and archeologists an interesting book has been published 
lately, by Dr. Lachs, of Berlin, under the title Contributions to Philology and 
Archeology. Though the sources from which the author derives his observations 
are principally the two Talmuds and the Midraschim, yet not only the oriental 
student, but, students of the Latin and Greek languages, and historians also can gain 
much information from these investigations,—Vorton’s (American) Literary Ga- 
zette, July, 1852. 


From Italy we learn that the Princess of Canino has resolved on setting on foot 
fresh excavations in the country lying between the Tiber and Garigliano, where 
already so many treasures of art and antiquity have been discovered. The direc- 
tion of the works will be given to M. Alessandro Frangois, who has the reputation 
of being an eminent archeologist.—Literary Gazette, Aug. 28th. 


We beg to direct the attention of our readers to the efforts made by Mr. Peter 
Drummond of Stirling, by the circulation of short printed tracts, to awaken the 
masses of his countrymen to a sense of the importance of the concerns of the soul. 
In pursuance of this object Mr. Drummond since 1848, mainly at his own 
expense, has printed fully 4} millions, and the series is now about 90, including 
18 Prize essays, written in a fresh, vigorous, earnest style, well fitted to arrest 
attention. As literary efforts the Essays are highly creditable to their authors, 
and these Stirling Tracts generally are well fitted to promote living religion 
amongst professors, We cannot but wish the scheme abundant success. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS AND MISCELLANEOUS, 


An official notice from Bombay has been circulated far and wide through Asia, 
in several native languages, establishing two commercial fairs in Scinde—one at 
Kurachie, to commence on December Ist, and last 60 days; the other at Sukhur, 
about 200 miles inland, to commence January Ist, and last 45 days—the East 
India Company arranging for the preservation of order and the prevention of 
crime when the traders meet. Steamers ply regularly up the Indus as far as 
Hyderabad. An increasing communication with the western provinces of Persia, 
now admitting an annual import of 1,500,000/. worth of British cotton goods, has 
for some years been established at Trebizonde, on the Black Sea; and in the 
opinion of Sir H. Willock, Vice-Chairman of the Hon. East India Company, and 
of various eminent Manchester merchants, these proposed commercial fairs will 
supply a similar inlet to the almost unknown nations of Central Asia.— Church 
Missionary Intelligencer, August. 


The following is interesting if the statement can be relied on :— 

America is the great point of attraction to all Europe, and not more so to any 

ople than the Jews. In her at length, after wandering for 20 centuries, they 
ane found a resting-place. In her they meet the warm embraces of an affec- 
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tionate foster-mother. She restores to them civil liberty, religious toleration, and 
intellectual freedom, Here the Jewish mind, if it will, may shew its greatness 
and pristine splendour. This it is beginning to do. 

But the immigrants have left numerous friends behind with whom they hold 
correspondence. America to them is portrayed as a second Canaan, and the con- 
sequence is, the constant influx of Jews by thousands. The number of Israelites 
in America cannot be far from 100,000; and the probability is, that in the course 
of ten years there will be five or ten times that number.— American Jewish 
Chronicle, July, 1852. 


M. B. St. Hilaire has been appointed one of the twelve editors of the Journal 
des Savans, in the room of the late Burnouf, the Oriental scholar. The salary is 
2401, per annum.— Literary Gazette, July 31st. 


In the Episcopal Convention of Pennsylvania, held at Philadelphia, a resolu- 
tion for the admission of white delegates representing the coloured church of the 
Crucifixion was, after a protracted debate, and an appeal by Bishop Potter in 
favour of the resolution, negatived. The vote was—clergy 39 ayes to 35 nays; 
laity 23 ayes to 27 nays. 


The Rev. Jacob Abbott is preparing a series of papers for early publication, 
under the general title of Memoirs of the Holy Land, illustrated by maps, sketches 
of scenery, and personal incident, &c. 


Memorials of Early Christianity ; presenting, in a graphic, compact, and popular 
form, some of the Memorable Events of Early Ecclesiastical History, by the Rev. 
J. G. Miall, Author of ‘ Footsteps of our Forefathers,’ with illustrations. 


Geography of Herodotus Analysed and Arranged; illustrated by a digested 
Commentary, compiled from the Researches of Ritter, Rennel, Niebuhr, Humboldt, 
Bredow, Heeren, Baehr, Forbiger, &c. ; and the works of Layard and other Modern 
Travellers, with numerous maps. 


Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding, abridged for Collegiate and 
General Use, by John Murray, A.M., LL.D., including Copious Exercises, 
compiled chiefly from the Researches of Reid, Stewart, Brown, Kant, Cousin, 
Whewell, &c. &c. 


An Elementary Treatise on the Differential and Integral Calculus, with numerous 
Examples; for the Use of Schools and Students in the Universities, by I. Tod- 
hunter, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Historical Geography of the Old and New Testaments, comprising a Geographical 
Account of each Nation according to Periods, with an Analysis of the Political 
History, with numerous maps. 


A Critical History of the Language and Literature of Ancient Greece, by 
William Mure of Caldwell, Vol. 4, comprising Historical Literature from the Rise 
of Prose Composition to the Death of Herodotus. 


Modern Romanism, by B. B. Woodward, B.A. 


The Times of the Gentiles, as revealed in the Apocalypse, by Dominick 
eo Esq., Author of ‘The Latter Days of the Jewish Church and 
ation.’ 


The twelfth part of Meyer's Commentary (Kritisch exegetischer Kommentar 
tiber das Neue Testament) has made its appearance. It contains the Epistles of 
Peter and Jude. From the pressure of very numerous duties, and the necessity of 
re-editing the former portions of his work, Dr. Meyer has engaged the services of 
Dr, Liinemann, of Gottingen, and Dr. Huther, of Schwerin, to finish the Com- 
mentary. The tenth part (1850), containing Thessalonians, is the production of 
the former of these scholars ; the eleventh (1850) and twelfth (1852), on Timothy 
and Titus, and on Peter and Jude, are written by the latter. 
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Huther notices, at considerable length, the remarkable agreement between the 
first epistle of Peter and the Pauline epistles. He regards the epistle as having 
been written to Gentiles, and therefore considers that Peter, the Apostle of the 
Cireumeision, uses the word d:aemopd of Gentile churches, looking upon Jerusalem 
as the centre of Christianity, since it was the scene of the Saviour’s death, and of 
the first publication of the Gospel. On the difficult passage, ch. iii, 19, 20, 
Huther gives a good abstract of the opinions which have been held, and concludes 
his own investigation by saying,—‘ The meaning of the Apostle in this passage is 
this, that Christ in the spirit, after his death . .. went to Hades, and there became 
a preacher of salvation (ein «hpvt des Heils) to the souls of those who had perished 
in the deluge. Herein must the Exegete take his stand, for this—no less—no more 
—do the words of the Apostle teach,’ 


Philippi has just published the third part of his valuable Commentary on the 


Romans. The first part contains chapters 1—6, the second 7—11, the third 
12—16, 


Dr. Michael Sachs, the erudite author of Die religitse Poesie der Juden in Spanien, 
has recently issued the first part of a useful and learned work entitled, Beitrédge 
zur Sprach und Alterthumsforschung, derived from Jewish sources. This part treats, 
among other things, on the Greek and Latin words in the Mishna; the connection 
between the Midrash and the Byzantine Church literature; Greek and Latin words 
of Semitish origin; and on the meaning of some obscure words, Among others, 
he notices the word carat, ajeweller’s weight of four grains, and derives it through 
the Syriac from the Latin ‘ quarta,’ 5 


A most beautifully printed and valuable edition of the Agricola of Tacitus has 
just been issued from the Brunswick press. We should not notice it here, were it 
not for some remarks which its editor, F. C. Wix, makes on the slightly latinized 
colouring of the Apostle Paul’s Greek. On the expression ¢x) orduaros Sto 
paptipwy Kad tpiav, 2 Cor. xiii. 1, he says—‘ Cum dicit éw, &c., jure queris, cur ille 
dicat d¢0 kal rpiév, praesertim quum eadem illa lex apud Matthaeum, c, xviii. 16, 
sic pronuntietur: ém orduaros dio uapripwy 4 Tpidv, itemque in primo fonte legis 
Deut. xix. 15, aut (4) scriptum legatur. Quid igitur est, cur Paulus dicat gal rpidv? 
Paulus quia in imperii Romani finibus linguam graecam didicit, inde factum est, 
ut graeca ejus dictio latino colore tincta sit. Ille igitur quoniam dicit dvo0 Kal 
Tpeis, inde conjicio eum ex Romanorum ore saepi audivisse dyo tresque. Concla- 
mabunt multi, non latinizat hoc loco Paulus, sed vere ex Graecorum consuetudine 
ita loquitur, nam Graecos notum est duo xal tpeis dicere pro dv0 } tpeis. Hune 
igitur inveteratum errorem (non licuit legere, quae de hac re scripsit Schoemannus 
ad Isaeum, p. 307) refutare studebo.’ 

Again, in 1 Cor. xiv, 14, he writes,—‘ Satis habeo ad unum particulae ‘va usum 
animos advertisse; ad 1 Cor, xiv. 14, d:drep 6 Aaddy yAdoon, mpocevxégOw, iva 
diepuevedy, i, e. precetur tta, ut interpretetur (unter der bedingung, &c., cf. v. 5, 
éxtds ef wh Siepuevedn) c.ix. 16, Waris xevdon, mihi moriendum potius videtur, quam 
ut, &¢., ¢. iv. 8, va be” judy dvaxpi0d, parvi illud facio ut,’ &e. 


An enlarged edition of Dr. Wette’s Commentary on John has been published, 
under the care of Dr. B. B. Briickner. 


A second edition of Hitzig On the Minor Prophets, and Hirzel’s Job, by Dr. J. 
Olshausen, has been called for. 


The third part of the Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum bibliothece palatine 
Vindobonensis is out. It is edited by J. Goldenthal, and contains the list of Hebrew 
manuscripts. 


Dr. Hilgenfeld has published a Commentary on Galatians, with a treatise on the 
Chronology of the Apostolic Ministry of St. Paul. 


Hengstenberg comes out with two small works,—Die Opfer der heiligen Schrift, 
Ein Vortrag, and a treatise Uber den Tag des Herrn, 
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The Monatsehrift fiir Geschichte u. Wissenschaft d. Judenthums, edited by Dr. 


Frankel, still continues to be published. Our Biblical scholars would do well to 
see this learned Jewish periodical. 


Dr. Rudolf Stier is bringing out a new edition of his admirable work, Die Reden 
des Herrn Jesu, We are glad to learn that many copies of the first edition have 
been sold in England. Alford in his New ‘l'estament has made great use of 
it, while Archdeacon Hare styles it ‘one of the most precious books for the 
spiritual interpretation of the Gospels.’ The first volume of the new edition is 
published, It will be more fully noticed in our next number. 


The following works are noticed in the German periodicals and book cata- 
logues, Others will be found in our usual List, 

Hupfeld’s (Prof. H.) ‘ Commentatio de primitiva et vera festorum apud Hebreos 
ratione ex oy Mosaicarum varietate eruenda.’ 

Rabiger (Dr.) ‘De Christologia Paulina contra Baurium commentatio.’ 

Rauwenhoff, ‘ Disquisitio de loco Paulino, qui est de dinamoei.’ 

Rudow (T.) ‘ Dissertatio de Argumentis historicis, quibus recentu epistolarum 
pastoralium origo Paulina impugnata est.’ 

Schumann (A.) ‘ Christus, od, die Lehre d, Alten u, Neuen Test. v. du Person 
d, Erlésers—biblisch-dogmatisch entwickelt.’ 

Kaerle (Prof. Dr. J.) ‘ Chrestomathia targumico-chaldaica ex Onkelosi, Jona- 
thanis, aliorumque targumistarum paraphrasibus collecta—addito lexico.’ 

Lowistz (Dr.) ‘ Aus der hebriiischen Grammatik,’ &c. 

Loch, ‘ Ubersetzungsbuch aus dem Hebraische in das Deutsche.’ 

Rabbinowiez (Dr. In.) ‘ Hebriiische Grammatik.’ 

Dillman (Dr A.) ‘ Liber Henoch, Zthiopice, ad quinque codd, fidem editus, cum 
variis lectionibus,’ 

Ritter (Carl), ‘Ein Blick auf Palistina u. seine christliche Bevélkerung. Ein 
Vortrag auf Veranstaltg. d. Evangel. Vereins. kirch]. Zwecke am, 19 Jan. 1852, 
gehalten.’ 

Hupfeld (Dr, Guil.), ‘ Exereitationum Herodotearum speeimen III. sive rerum 
Lydiarum particula I, eum epimetro de Chaldaeis.’ 


A Paris bookseller advertises a production of the National printing office at 
Vienna, ‘The Antiquities of Peru’ (in Spanish), by de Rivere and Iscudi, 
Directors of the National Museum of Lima, It is a quarto, with a folio atlas of 58 
coloured plates. 

The work exhibits the archeological treasures of the ancient empire of the Ineas. 


There is also advertised an ‘ Essay on the Foundations of Human Knowledge, 
and the Characteristics of Critical Philosophy,’ by M. Cournot, an eminent geo- 
metrician and Inspector-General of Public ecfustion also a treatise ‘On the 
Faculties of the Soul,’ comprising a history of the principal psychological theories, 
by M. Adolphe Garnier, Professor of Philosophy in the Paris Faculty of Letters. 


Also a new edition of the translation of the Koran, from the Arab text, by 
Kasimetski, interpreter of the French Legation in Persia, and two volumes of the 
‘History of Christian Theology in the Apostolical Age,’ by R. Reuss, Professor in 
the faculty of Theology, and at the Protestant Seminary, in Strasburg. 


A new monthly periodical has commenced, entitled ‘The Scottish Educational 
and Literary Journal,’ especially in connection with the Educational Institute of 
Scotland. 


Mr. John Russell Smith announces ‘The Retrospective Review,’ a new literary 
journal, to be published quarterly, The design is, to seek, from the literature of 
the past, subjects most likely to interest modern readers—accounts of rare and 
curious books; essays on various branches of the literature of former days, 
English and foreign; and the contents of old books critically analyzed: one divi- 
sion of each part will be devoted to the printing of short manuscripts in Anglo- 
Saxon, Norman, and English, preserved in our public libraries, and another divi- 
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sion to correspondence on literary subjects ; the works of living authors will not 
come within the scope of the journal. 


Amongst new publications at Paris there is a translation of the tragedy of 
Gregory of Nazianzum ‘On the Passion and the Resurrection of Jesus Christ.’ Itis 
in three acts. The first represents the Saviour’s sufferings—the second, his 
burial—the third, his rising from the dead. The Virgin Mary figures in all three, 
and is made to bewail the woes of her blessed Son, in the most eloquent and affect- 
ing language. She and the other characters are responded to by choruses in the 
style of the ancient Greek dramas, 


There are now in the press a ‘Series of Letters from Florence,’ giving an account 
of the arrest, imprisonment, and trial of Francesco and Rosa Madiai, edited, with 
an Introduction, by Dr. Tregelles. It is thought that the character of this perse- 
cution will be more fully brought before Christians in England by means of 
extracts from letters written at the time, than in any othermanner, Such selections 
have therefore been made; and in the same volume will appear large extracts from 
official documents relating to the case, translated from the Italian. The systematic 
character of the persecuting policy of the Romish authorities is thus plainly exhi- 
bited as being directed against all open profession of the Gospel. 








CONTEMPORARY PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


JULY. 


The CHURCH OF ENGLAND QUARTERLY REVIEW for July has for 
its first article a paper entitled Popular Interpretations of the Apocalypse. The 
writer says, ‘It appears to us that so large a portion of the Apocalypse has now 
been fulfilled, and there are so many points in which the majority of interpreters are 
agreed, that it would not be difficult, by combining these points of agreement, and 
_ arranging the remainder of the book in conformity with these general principles, 
to produce an interpretation of the whole on one uniform plan, so as to become 
both intelligible and satisfactory to the great body of Christians,’ This all will 
admit, and the paper is occupied with endeavouring to shew in what manner such 
an arrangement may be effected. 

The second article, on Jmmortality, suggested by the perusal of some essays by 
M. Guizot, will be found interesting the students of mental science; and students 
of the matters of fact and criticism, in which our Journal is most conversant, would 
perhaps do themselves a benefit, intellectually, by an occasional excursion into 
the field of metaphysics. The writer says in summing up, ‘Such then is the 
true character of the spontaneous and primitive beliefs of man. They give no 
reply to doubts, they solve none of those problems which are raised by science, 
they exist, they inspire, they affirm; but they have no further power, and they 
pretend to nothing further. In respect for the dead there is evidently contained 
the belief—first, in the immortality of the soul; secondly, a belief in the indivi- 
duality of the immortal being; and thirdly, a belief in the perpetuation of a certain 
bond, or of a certain kind of society, between those who have gone from the actual 
world and those who continue in it. An instinctive faith, the basis of a universal 
and invincible sentiment—a sentiment which could not exist if there were no faith— 
attests from the bottom of the soul these three facts, nothing less and nothing 
more; but no further demands must be made upon it to explain and systematize them, 
Beyond the simple affirmative of the simple fact, it has nothing to say: at once 
sublime and modest, it reveals the future, but does not attempt to unveil it.’ We 
are not satisfied with the proof offered of its being able to do even so much as is 
here affirmed, but we commend the article to the notice of our readers. 
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The CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER for July is a good and interesting 
number, but not theologically. The first article is devoted to an examination, or 
rather an acquiescing report, of Mr. Herbert's theory of Stonehenge, which he 
believes to have been of much later origin than is usually sup —~namely, in 
the fifth century, after the retirement of the Romans, when there arose a convul- 
sion of national feeling in Britain, connected with, if not greatly dependent on, an 
attempt to restore the old Druidic system, to which the Church, too weak to resist, 
submitted on terms of compromise. Under these circumstances, it was not likely 
that men would be satisfied without a visible and striking image of their new 
common faith. The demand for the marvellous and gigantic was not to be con- 
tented with any existing form, whether Christian or Druidic, but by common 
consent they adopted one which they found traditionally connected with the 
family of nations to which the mass of the people belonged. 

The paper in favour of Open Seats in Churches is interesting from the facts it 
produces. In a short article Lord Shaftesbury is censured for the assertion, in his 
speech at the Meeting of the Bible Society, that tractarianism looks with tenderness 
on infidelity, which is retorted by the charge that ‘he himself is acting publicly in 
company and concert with a very distinguished and accomplished sceptic.’ That 
Chevalier Bunsen’s very lax views of the authority and inspiration of Seripture lay 
him open to this designation we do not deny ; but to argue, or even to put hypo- 
thetically, that Lord Shaftesbury sympathised with, or countenanced, such views 
from the accident that he and Chevalier Bunsen were both present, and made 
speeches at the same great public meeting, is not only unfair but absurd. It must 
on the other hand be allowed that Lord Shaftesbury’s charge which produced this 
attack is unjust and incapable of proof. A grave and thoughtful article upon Miss 
Sellon is followed by one of 67 pages on Pascal and Ultramontanism, founded upon 
the edition of Les Provinciales which has lately been issued by the Abbé Maynard, 
with a running co tary of intended refutation, the inadequacy of which is in 
the review very satisfactorily shewn by an evidently able hand. 


The QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF PROPHECY—consisting of about 100 
pages—is too short to comprise an adequate variety of thorough articles. They 
are, however, interesting contributions to prophetical literature. The first article 
is On the New Heavens and the New Earth, the writer of which argues that the 
astral heavens are not intended to be involved in the earth’s dissolution. We did 
not imagine that any one supposed they were. It therefore follows that, ‘The 
stars continue during the millennium, and will not literally fall from heaven at its 
commencement. Their falling will be merely optical is apparent,’ &c, The 
question Is Rome the Babylon of the Apocalypse, is scarcely yet brought to an 
issue, in the continuation article this Number contains; we therefore pass on to The 
Age to Come, which takes the aspect of ‘an appeal to those who love the Lord.’ 
It is designed to reassure those who shrink from the idea of our Lord’s speedy pre- 
millennial advent (which this publication warmly advocates) under the idea of its 
being ‘a day of wrath, which shall involve in its sweep the entire earth, laying 
waste all regions and kingdoms alike.’ The writer argues that the vast millions of 
Heathendom will not then be visited with a ‘ penal infliction of wrath, similar to 
those penal and exterminating inflictions which shall then overtake nominal 
Christians as the righteous award of a just God for their wilful rejection of the 
Gospel.’ This involves a disquisition on ‘the first resurrection,’ advocating the 
literal resurrection of the righteous dead at the beginning of the millennium. This 
is followed by a continuation article, being a sort of expository discourse upon that 
portion of the third chapter of Genesis which contains the history of the fall ; 
and the body of the number is wound up with some notes on Scripture—mostly 
on the Psalms. 


The (American) BIBLIOTHECA SACRA for July contains a continuation of 
Moses Stuart’s Observations on Matt. xxiv. 29—31, and the conclusion of Professor 
Robbins’s Life of Zuingli. The fresh subjects are, a clever article in advocacy of 
Classical Studies, as a means of general culture ; followed by one on the Castes of 
Ancient +: pt, from the French of J. J. Ampére. The next article, on the Con- 
servative Tement of Christianity, by President White, is devoted to the illustration 
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of the point that ‘Christianity is no less remarkable as a cautious guide, an effi- 
cient conservator, than as an aggressor and transformer.’ The System of the Jewish 
Cabbalah, as developed in the Zohar, by Dr. Theoph. Rubinsohn, is a curious and 
instructive paper, but which does not admit of or need analysis. A translation of 
the first portion of the Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s new edition of the Greek Sep- 
tuagint is then given ; and we then reach, under the title of Messianic Prophecies, 
a popular and instructive lecture on the 110th Psalm, from the pen of the late 
Professor Edwards. 


The PRINCETON REVIEW for July is remarkably deficient of articles in 
sacred literature. There is, however, an able paper on the Origin of Language, 
the writer of which examines the various theories on the subject—particularly the 
current one, which is that of Humboldt—that language was ‘ not made at all, but 
burst forth from the breast of man, as necessarily and as easily as her warbling 
notes from that of the nightingale.’ This of course supersedes the divine origin of 
language, which old-fashioned and undoubtedly true belief, the Princeton reviewer 
does not fear to re-assert. 


The METHODIST QUARTERLY REVIEW also gives us a singularly 
untheological Number. After passing articles on Comte’s Positive Philosophy, on 
Colonization, on Plutarch’s Theology, A excellent paper), and on Birds, we come 
to one on Methodist Preaching, comprising characteristic sketches of some eminent 
American Methodist preachers—Summerfield, Cookman, Bascom, Fisk, and Olin. 
With the last of these names the English reader is most familiar, and he is here 
spoken of in most exalted language— The original powers of his mind were his 
great distinction, and these, like his person, were all colossal—grasp, strength, with 
the dignity which usually attends it, a comprehensive faculty of generalization, 
which felt independent of details, and presented in overwhelming logic, grand 
summaries of thought.’—‘Dr. Olin was gigantic in person. His chest would 
have befitted a Hercules; his head was one of those which suggest to us super- 
human capacity, and by which the classic sculptors symbolized the majesty of 
their gods.’ The substantial matter concludes with a review of M‘Cosh, on the 
Divine Government—a work on which our own opinion has already been given. 


The ENGLISH REVIEW for July has no prominent article of a Biblical or 
theological character. There is a paper reviewing the Eclipse of Faith, and in 
the course of his review the writer suggests some points of an interesting parallel 
which might be shewn between the two brothers John Henry and Francis William 
Newman. The estimate given of this remarkable book is very favourable, and 
though we ought not to repeat the opinions of other reviewers upon books that 
may very possibly appear before our own tribunal, yet we cannot withhold the 
closing paragraph. The writer ‘ has discharged a very noble office with great 
ability, His book is replete with acute reasoning, and studded with powerful 
bursts of eloquence; many passages possess a calm and sacred beauty, which must 
delight the taste and conciliate the affections of the reader; and, last not least, wit 
and humour abound, and ridicule is most felicitously employed for the signal dis- 
comfiture of mischievous neology. We wish the author God speed, and con- 
gratulate him on the successful achievement of his work.’ The same remark 
applies to the review of the Rev. A. Litton’s Church of Christ, the author of 
which is treated with a good deal of candour, notwithstanding he is suspected to 
be ‘an ultra low churchman,’ whose views as such the writer of the article 
combats, while claiming for him a fair hearing upon matters he has obviously 
studied well, and in many points acquiescing with him, even somewhat more than 
we should have been prepared to expect from the English Review. We give the 
following as a specimen, and as being in itself just and beautiful. ‘The value of 
his work appears to us to lie in its tendency to raise the mind above the merely 
external and formal aspect of the Church of Christ to its more immediate relations 
with its Divine Head. It directs us to the vital essence of the Church, to the 
idea and reality of that Divine institution as pervaded and influenced by the 
spirit of God, as the primary idea, and to the outward manifestations of that 
spiritual commonwealth as a secondary and subordinate feature. It connects 
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with the highest scriptural promises and characteristics of the Christian com- 
munity that inner body of Christ on earth which is justified and sanctified, 
and redeemed and animated by a common faith, subject to a common Head, and 
inspired by a common charity. And it teaches us to look for an imperfect realiza- 
tion, nay possibly for no realization at times, of the characteristics of this spiritual 
body in the outward Church. We hold this to be in general a view which is cal- 
culated to spiritualize the mind, and to open larger and more philosophical as well 
as more scriptural views than any exclusive dwelling on the Church in its more 
external form can ever lead to.’ The longest article is a vigorous one upon 
Mr. Gladstone, the Church Press, and Religious Liberty—the writer of which 
contrasts the present opinions of Mr. Gladstone with cess which he formerly 
held, and while believing that this gentleman and many of his followers have no 
deliberate wish to dissolve the alliance of Church and State, yet firmly believes, 
and believing deplores, ‘ that the principles Mr. Gladstone now advocates do tend 
directly to such a consummation,’ ‘The question is not one that comes within our 
sphere; but the article will be of interest to those who wish to understand the 
position which this eminent person now holds in the estimation of the very persons 
by whom he was ‘ once universally regarded, except by a discerning few, as em- 
phatically the champion of the English Church.’ 


The JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGICAL MEDICINE AND MENTAL PHY- 
SIOLOGY, edited by Forbes Winslow, M.D., comes more within our range than 
the title might suggest. The leading article, on The over-worked Mind, is of 
the deepest interest, and full of awful warning to brain-workers and to their 
friends. In previous numbers there have been other articles bearing more or less 
directly on the same subject---all of deep and often pathetic interest. The article 
on Magic, Witchcraft,and Animal Magnetism, is another article possessed of general 
interest from its facts, as well as from the conclusions to which it leads. fact, 
we know not of any medical publication containing so much matter generally 
readable, or so much suited to the literary and theological student, while the serious, 
and even at times religious tone of the writers, bears gratifying evidence of the 
fact stated in the article last named: ‘ All the eminent physicians of the present 
age have avowed their adherence to the faith of Christianity, and recognised to 
the fullest extent the spiritual ascendancy of man. The late Sir Henry Halford, 
Mason Good, Abercrombie, Charles Bell, Monro, Cooper; and among our living 
physicians, Chambers, Holland, and hundreds of others who hold a Uistinguished 
position in the profession—in fact all the members of the medical profession—are 
thus far spiritualists in the discharge of their professional duties.’ 


The ECCLESIASTIC AND THEOLOGIAN has articles on such matters as 
Ought the Laity to sit in Convocation ?—unfinished, but apparently adverse; and 
on The Law of Marriage, Ecclesiastical and Civil, in which it is argued that 
Registrars’ certificates are inadmissible by the clergy ; and stating that the clause 
in the Marriage Act which directs the clergyman to solemnize marriage on the 
production of the Registrar’s certificate, in like manner as after the publication of 
banns, ‘was introduced, how, why, by whom, no one can discover; in fact, that 
it was foisted in surreptitiously, at the latest possible stage, and in such a manner 
that it never came under the cognizance of those who would have given it the 
most vigorous opposition. If this be so, it is assuredly a very curious incident in 
the history of law-making. 


The BIBLE AND THE PEOPLE for July contains, first, an able examination 
of Theodore’s Theory of Natural Inspiration, There is so much infidelity in the 
country under the mild name of rationalism, that our clerical and ministerial 
readers will do well to make themselves acquainted with the weapons with which 
modern unbelievers seek to overthrow the Scriptures or nullify their contents. 
We say this more for the sake of their usefulness among their flocks than their 
own satisfaction, for it will not need much argument to shew with the writer 
(the Rev. B. Grant) that ‘ This invidious form of infidelity must deny its own 
theory, or submit to the Saviour, for it says that every man must be inspired, but 
confesses that none have been so much so as Christ, who will judge them out of 
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their own mouths, for the inspiration they applaud in Him is either a delusion 
in Hin, or their denial of His universal authority is blasphemy against the Son or 
God.’ 


‘ The Danger of the Soul’ is the conclusion of some very impressively written 
papers. We wish to draw attention to these as good models of the style of thought 
and address likely to be useful from the pulpit: high-toned, searching and 
affectionate, 


The only article in the ECLECTIC REVIEW bearing on theology is a paper 
entitled Modern Depreciation of the Bible, the causes of which the writer, under 
ten heads, endeavours to point out. Nine of these heads resolve themselves virtu- 
ally into the natural aversion of the corrupt heart; if that were removed, these 
symptoms of the disease would be cured or at least alleviated. The third head 
is, that ‘The vast multiplication of other books has been prejudicial to the 
power of the Bible, The mass of periodicals, pamphlets, and fictions pouring 
from the press in our day, has too often acted as a gravestone — the word of 
God, Formerly the Book had no competition to encounter, In many houses 
it was alone, in others it was flanked by volumes which were expressly founded 
on, and which sought to illustrate or to defend it;’ and concluding with—‘ a 
thing of Heaven, it has yet unquestionably suffered from the competition of earth,’ 

We are inclined to think that this is not so wholly an evil as to merit unmiti- 
gated censure: the thing is, in our judgment, inevitable from the advanced state 
of the human mind; men may love the Bible who cannot sit down restricted to 
the perusal of the Pilgrim’s Progress, and a few simple books and tracts, We 
should like to see this matter fully discussed. 


The miscellaneous articles in the CHRISTIAN OBSERVER for July are five 
in number, but all of them under the usual standard of excellence, The Puritans 
and George Fox is a subject unexhausted in its interest, but is not suited for our 
pages. The review of Olshausen’s Commentary on the Gospels has much pleased 
us. ‘Germany,’ the writer says, ‘can still boast emphatically of some great and 
good men, who stand in the forefront of the Christian host; men whose highest 
strain of learning and most matured powers of intellect have been ceaselessly 
devoted to the labour of wiping away the stains from their fatherland.’ And again 
the writer says— 

‘Wherever Dr, Olshausen’s exposition is such as to awaken any feelings of 
distrust in the healthy-minded English reader—and we fear this will occasionally 
happen—it must always be remembered with whom he was conflicting, what pre- 
judices (in spite of its vaunted philosophy) he had to allow for in the Hegelian 
factions, what a cool eclectic spirit he had to assume towards his rationalizing 
contemporaries. It cannot be denied that he at times handles facts and introduces 
inferences, in the apologetic portion of his commentaries, in a manner which 
startles the reader; that he uses too much the language of his adversaries, and 
seems to consider questions still open for discussion which we should regard as 
having been finally closed. Still, on the great and fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity, Olshausen is as fixed and as stable as the rock on which the Church is 
built. The consciousness of sin is, as his translator well remarks, the pivot 
in Olshausen’s mind round which moves all the rest: deep inward experiences, and 
the pressing need of a Redeemer, make him ever feel and ever avow that we are 
not following cunningly devised fables, but real substantive and vital truths, 
which breathe and burn through every page of the blessed Gospels.’ We quote 
these sentences, not altogether for our readers, who do not need to be convinced 
that ‘modern commentaries cannot be wisely or profitably disregarded,’ but 
mainly for the purpose of expressing our satisfaction at such sentiments in the 
pages of our excellent contemporary, who adds, ‘ we cannot question the duty, 
especially of students in theology, availing themselves of the new light shed upon 
Scripture by the laborious and learned critical scrutinies of Olshausen, and what 
are called the orthodox German school.’ 

In reference to this matter we may remark, that in the Journal of Sacred Li- 
terature we have endeavoured to make use of German criticism and erudition, 
but to look at things from a truly English point of view—to present, in our con- 
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temporary’s words, ‘a body of sound, sure, dependable interpretation:’ and though 
we may not always have succeeded to our own satisfaction, yet we have to some 
extent succeeded, and our hopes of final success are greater than ever; and our 
daily increasing circulation is both the element of our future success and proof of 
an approximate attainment. 


The UNITED PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE for July contains a paper 
entitled The Rainbow round about the Throne, which the writer conceives is evi- 
dently ‘designed to set forth spiritual truth.’ We notice the paper for the sake 
of the following paragraph, which we extract as a something for our readers to 
investigate :—‘ Even in expounding the Divine word there is a legitimate field for 
the exercise of a Christian imagination. Leaving first principles and advancing 
to truths, the knowledge of which is designed for rewarding patient thought, 
cheering and animating the heart, and enlarging and maturing the character, it 
is reasonable to expect that the mind of the Spirit should be couched in terms that 
address themselves to all the powers—the imagination among the rest—with which 
our minds have been endowed. This mode of treatment may be allowed to be 
specially suitable for conveying truth respecting the glory of the Church in a 
future world,’ ; 


AUGUST. 


The NORTH BRITISH REVIEW for August is an interesting and valuable 
Number. There are two articles of a theological tendency, and seeing that this is 
the quarterly organ of a non-liturgical Church (the Free Church of Scotland), we 
turned with some curiosity and interest to an article on Liturgical Reform in the 
Church of England, It opens with a warm eulogium upon the Liturgy—‘ The 
exquisite beauty and majesty of its language, the simplicity and dignity of its 
ritual, the richness and sweetness of its melody, the touching harmony of its 
eadences, the depth, warmth, and elevation of its devotional spirit, have for ages 
soothed the feelings, stimulated the piety, and earned the reverence of a great and 
religious people. The Liturgy is the precious tradition of the religious feeling 
and most exalted aspirations of many centuries of Christianity. All that the most 
saintly men, under every circumstance of human life and human emotion, have 
felt in depth of their souls and poured forth to the God of their adoration—all that 
the bitterness of the keenest penitence, or the resignation of the profoundest suffer- 
ing, or the fervour of Christian hope, or the exultation of triumphant faith, or the 
submission of the sincerest humility, or the intensity of the most earnest prayer has 
conceived and uttered, is here treasured up for the sustaining of Christian life and 
perpetuating of Christian feeling during unnumbered generations.’ After more 
in the same strain, the writer F opepon to examine the objections to which, as still 
a ‘ work of mortal origin,’ and as such bearing ‘ the impress of human frailty,’ it 
has been considered open. Respecting the Athanasian Creed, he admits that in it 
the theory of the incarnation is developed to an extent consistent neither with 
man’s real ignorance of this deep mystery, nor with a due reverence for the God- 
Man himself. ‘But, on the other hand, it appears to us that nowhere is the 
cardinal doetrine of the Trinity expounded with greater felicity and greater power 
than in the Athanasian Creed.’ ‘The presumption of the damnatory clauses is 
strongly condemned. We guess that the writer is rather in favour of the omission 
or softening of certain clauses, than for the exclusion of this creed altogether. 
The ‘sure and certain hope’ clause in the burial service is next examined. The 
writer urges that, although it were desirable that such an alteration should be made 
as might limit the declaration to a general statement of a belief in the blessed 
resurrection of the faithful, yet that there is no fault to be found with the religious 
general doctrine of the service ; it is in the application to individuals only that the 
difficulty lies. It is however clear ‘ that the Church of England has constructed 
her services in the supposition that the rite was complete in all its parts, that the 
necessary qualifications on every side were present, and that, consequently, full 
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scope might be given to the free utterance of the natural feeling connected with 
each office, unchecked by any reserve founded on the possible failure of any of the 
required conditions,’ The writer does not find ‘any formidable difficulty in the 
absolution in the service for the visitation of the sick. It does not assert the 
power of the keys. That the penitent sinner is authorised to gather from Scrip- 
ture an assurance of forgiveness, ‘ provided his repentance and faith be sincere, no 
one will dispute ; and if the Church deems it proper to impart greater support toa 
soul trembling under a sense of guilt, by a solemn declaration of the pardon whose 
sole warrant is the word of God, then we do not see why a Presbyterian or any 
other minister may not use this formula as fitly and as naturally as an Episcopal 
clergyman.’ The ordination service is, on the other hand, encumbered with a real 
though not insuperable difficulty. The imperative mood in the formula of ordi- 
nation, ‘ Receive the Holy Ghost,’ is objectionable as open to misconstruction, but 
contains no untruth. ‘If the Church chooses to frame her services on the 
presumption that, man performing his part, God will perform his, then the asser- 
tion that along with the office the grace needed for its discharge is imparted, has 
nothing that ought to wound a Protestant conscience.’ The words, ‘ whose sins 
thou dost forgive, they are forgiven; and whose sins thou dost retain, they are 
retained,’ are not so easy of explanation. It is regarded as an authority delegated 
by the Church to its minister ‘to pronounce in the name of Christ an assurance of 
forgiveness, or to withhold it, according as the disposition of mind required for the 
receiving of pardon is present or notin thesinner.’ ‘ No intelligent Protestant can 
wish to see this formula retained; but even here we may fearlessly maintain that no 
anti-Protestant doctrine is asserted.’ There only remains the service for Infant 
Baptism, and here the writer takes somewhat peculiar ground, Without questioning 
‘ the legitimacy and importance of infant baptism,’ he contends it is not the baptism 
to which the Scriptural terms are applicable. While, therefore, ‘the Church can and 
does uphold infant baptism as a truly Christian and most precious institution, it 
ought not to speak of it as a full sacrament until the understanding of the baptized 
has conscientiously accepted the Christian faith, and ratified the baptismal covenant. 
Then, and not till then, may the words of Scripture regarding baptism be applied ; 
for then only will the sacrament be such as Scripture in these words supposes 
it to be.’ 

Article V. is an interesting memoir of Niebuhr. The writer, at the close, justly 
says that Niebuhr’s great merit consists in his being ‘ in some sense the author of 
that new conception of history which regards the whole life of a people in its social 
and constitutional development. This conception was no doubt rising upon the age, 
and making itself therefore more or less consciously intelligible to many minds; but 
there were none who as yet had so clearly grasped and applied it as Niebuhr did in 
relation to the Roman people, The man to whom it is given first clearly to express 
or render intelligible such an idea is a master man in his time, and even by those 
who may least acknowledge his teaching, his influence must be felt through many 
generations.’ We strongly recommend this article to our readers, hoping that it 
may lead to a study of the character of Niebuhr, and an imitation on the part of 
English students of his noble and engaging qualities, ‘A rare simplicity and con- 
scientiousness, a tender and beautiful affectionateness, united with an exquisite 
polish and culture of understanding, are the characteristics that shine out upon 
us from the whole course of his career. There is, above all, a thoroughness 
about him, a genuine frankness and honesty which will brook no disguise.’ It is 
with exceeding pleasure that we further learn from the writer that Niebuhr ‘ was 
far from the desolating naturalism that still holds so many minds in Germany. 
The Christian convictions of Niebuhr seem to have gathered strength and clear- 
ness as his mind continued to dwell on the facts of the Christian history, ‘In m 
opinion,” he says, “‘he is not a Protestant Christian who does not receive the his- 
torical facts of Christ’s earthly life in their literal acceptation, with all its miracles, 
as equally authentic with any event recorded in history, and whose belief in them 
is not as firm and tranquil as his belief.in the latter; who has not the most abso- 
lute faith in the articles of the Apostles’ Creed, taken in their grammatical sense ; 
who does not consider every doctrine and every precept of the New Testament 
as undoubted divine revelation in the sense of the Christians of the first century, 
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who knew nothing of a theopneustia. Moreover, a Christianity after the fashion 
of the modern philosophers and Pantheists, without a praecrare without im- 
mortality, without human individuality, without historical faith, is no Christianity 
at all to me, though it may be a very intellectual, very ingenious philosophy. I 
have often said that I do not know what to do with a metaphysical God, and that 
I will have none but the God of the Bible, who is heart to heart with us.” ’ 
Article VII. is especially deserving of perusal. It is devoted to an exposition 
of Dr. Whately’s (the present Archbishop of Dublin) publications on the Errors 
of Romanism. His Grace’s former work, of which a 2nd edition was published 
in 1837, ought to be in the library of every Christian minister, especially in the 
ee pe day, and we venture to hope that this article, and our own necessarily 
rief notice of it, will be the means of introducing into greater publicity his 
Grace’s Cautions for the Times, addressed to the Parishioners of a Parish in 
England by their former Rector, ‘These Cautions have been published occasionally 
for about a year and a half past, and now amount to seventeen, They profess to 
be the production of several persons, but it is understood that they are composed 
principally by Dr. Whately, and that they have all been published under his 
superintendence. As a whole they are quite worthy of his high standing and dis- 
tinguished reputation. They contain much important matter deserving of a wide 
circulation, because fitted to be eminently useful. The first eight Cautions treat 
of topics connected with the Romish controversy, and the remainder present a 
very valuable exposure of the tendencies of Tractarianism and of the conduct of its 
advocates,’ 


The BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW for August contains an article which 
will be perused with interest by many of our readers, Among the productions 
which Athanasius, the renowned Bishop of Alexandria, was known to have given 
to the world, history has recorded some pastoral letters which he sent to give notice 
to all the towns under his episcopal jurisdiction of the day on which Lent should 
commence as well as the feast of Easter. Notices of these letters and also some 
slight remains of them are found in ecclesiastical writers, but until now they were 
thought to have perished. Ina collection of manuscripts brought by Dr. Tattam 
from Egypt in 1842, Mr, Cureton, of the British Museum, found a portion of the 
Festal Letters of Athanasius; and in another collection, procured by M. Auguste 
Pacho, Mr. Cureton, to his great delight, found another large portion of the Festal 
Letters, which he transcribed, and gave the whole work to the learned world, the 
volume being printed at the expense of ‘the Society for the publication of 
Oriental Texts. Great praise is due to Mr. Cureton for this and his many other 
labours in the department of Eastern learning. A translation of the Letters into 
English has recently been completed by the Rev. Henry Burgess, of Blackburn, 
under the editorial superintendence of the Rev. Henry G, Williams, Fellow of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge.’ We commend the whole article to our readers, in 
which they will find an account of the MS, and of the printed copy, and some ex- 
position, which they will find nowhere else, of the literary contents of the Letters 
of Athanasius thus unexpectedly brought to light. 


The ECLECTIC REVIEW contains this month only one article suited to our 
special field, viz., an analysis of Mr. Pococke’s work, India in Greece, or Truth in 
Mythology ; but as our own opinion of that work is given in the present Number, 
we need not repeat that of our contemporary. 


In the EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE for August will be found a judicious 
paper on Work,—‘the work which lies immediately before us—the work for 
which we are not only qualified by the laws of our creation and the gifts of His 
grace; but the work which God in His providence has brought near to us.’ There 
are also two good reviews, one on the Eclipse of Faith, another on Weiss’ work on 
the Psalms. The tone and spirit of the Lvangelical Magazine are admirable ; and 
we have long admired the talent with which it is edited, 


The BIBLE AND THE PEOPLE for August contains an able article, entitled 
The Importance of Fixed Principles of Religious Belief. The writer says, ‘ In reference 
to religious doctrines there are three positions taken by existing parties: I. Inde- 
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finiteness, no settled Faith. Indefiniteness, or mysticism, is the grand enemy of 
human progress and liberty, because so many things may be wrapped up in it; and 
nothing is a greater asylum for mysticism than a ?_— and indefinite style of 
expression.—II, Verbally expressed Creeds, In the language of Dr. Whately, 
‘‘these leave no room for doubt, no call for vigilant attention im the investigation 
of truth,—none of that effort of mind which is now requisite in comparing one 

with another, and collecting instruction from the scattered, oblique, and 
incidental references to various doctrines in the existing Scriptures; and conse- 
quently none of that excitement of the best feelings, and that improvement of the 
heart, which are the natural, and doubtless the designed result of an humble, 
diligent, and sincere study of the Christian deed of the Livi Diving Truths, ex- 
pressed in the words of conviction and ju of the Living Conscience of the 
Church, and becoming our ruling opinions, abiding convictions, and master- 
thoughts, dealing in living shoots, grafted in our souls, bearing fruit unto eternal 
life.’ 


The CHURCH OF ENGLAND MAGAZINE realizes nearly our ideal of a 
religious Magazine. Its sermons and sketches, its extracts and its poetry, are 
selected and arranged with much taste, and furnish food for profitable meditation. 


The CHRISTIAN SPECTATOR for August contains a good paper on ‘ Inas- 
much as not everything either wonderful or inexplicable is necessarily miraculous, 
the profession of having wrought an attesting miracle, itself requires to be sub- 
jected to a test,’ viz., an investigation of its reality; and having stood this well, 
next, to an examination of its practical tendency. 

The third paper, on the Camon of the Old Testament, is not to our taste. 


From the SCOTTISH CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE, a well-conducted 
monthly Journal, we extract the following description of articles in a good Maga- 
zine. ‘They illustrate or confirm our views of truth; they enforce obedience to 
the dictates of conscience; they inculcate the value of principle, and recommend 
adherence to it through evil report and good report; they expatiate on the vitality 
of truth ; they expose the deformity of error; they recommend sincerity, earnest- 


ness, Zeal, love, peace, purity ; they denounce hypocrisy, strife, error, and every 
evil work.’ 


SEPTEMBER. 


The EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE is so much, doubtless, in the hands of our 
readers as scarcely to need our pointing out anything in it. The September No. 
continues an animating paper on the Results of Christian Missions; one of these 
is the number of translations of the Scriptures, either in whole or in part. 
It may, perhaps, stimulate some of us at home to greater efforts to ponder the fact 
that ‘ these translations, in numerous cases, have been effected from the original 
tongues, with continuous and immense labour in collating versions, and after the 
most minute and extended reading in the sacred writings of the natives to collect 
lucid and suitable words, and to correct idioms, that the whole translation might 
be marked by extreme care and precision ; several of these versions, too, have been 
printed in succeeding editions, and each has been revised with attention and labour 
almost equal to those which the translations demanded; and it is important to 
observe, that in many cases distinct and independent translations have been 
executed in the same language. These versions embrace the languages of more 


than one-half of the human wor and some of them confessedly among the most 
intricate and difficult in the world,’ 


The BIBLE AND THE PEOPLE, for September, has for its first paper The 
Relation of Christianity to other Systems in the Age in which it originated. 


he paper 
is — by Neander’s History of the Christian Church, Perhaps our readers, 
after the perusal of the article, will procure Neander’s work. They will find i 
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interesting ‘ historically to trace, that when the old superstitions were dying out, 
and the little morality they supported giving way—when, accordingly, the nations 
were entering upon a decline, which was vainly attempted to be arrested by an 
artificial faith in the philosophers, and a blind faith in the people—that Christianity 
appeared in the fulness of time, at the right moment, to unite intellect and devo- 
tion, and thus to secure morality, together with national and social progress, and 
the perpetuation of all the improvements of society.’ 


The ECLECTIC REVIEW, for September, contains an abstract of a remark- 
able book, entitled The Christian Robinsow, by a Madame Le Prince, published at 
Paris, It is intended to illustrate the wretched character of infidelity. Its form 
of a story will gain a hearing for its argument, which, in the words of the 
reviewer, may be stated as follows:—‘ That the soul of man, in its e 
through this transitory state, requires a resting-place on which to repose only 
ness, It refuses to be couitent with pleasures which result from the mere indul- 

ence of earthly appetites and passions. It shrinks, as the sensitive plant recoils 
rom the touch of man, each time that we are led into forgetfulness of the spiritual 
and divine portion of our nature. The God that called all things into existence, 
implanted in our hearts a yearning for something purer than the delights of this 
world to distinguish and elevate us above other portions of the creation: this is 
the hope of immortality—the very essence of religion—without which the most 
a efforts of human genius have perished, and the expansions of the finest 
ntellects have been dimmed without its presence.’ 


The UNITED PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE for September has some judi- 
cious preliminary remarks on the Number of the Beast, 666 ; the solution which 
the author ventures to propose is to be given in the October Number. 


The CHRISTIAN OBSERVER for September contains two useful papers: the 
first entitled On the Deyree.and Manner in which young Ministers may profit from 
other Men’s Labours, The following is the closing paragraph :—‘ Above all things 
prayer must blend itself with all ministerial labours, Nothing, indeed, makes 
a thought derived from others more certainly our own than the attempt to 
make it a subject of serious and earnest petition. This gives a new and a some- 
what original cast to the thought itself, and it flows from the mind and from the 
tongue with a mild yet winning force which few hearts are able to resist. Toa 
preacher who thus combines study and devotion, though he may give no signs of 
extraordinary genius, the hearers listen—they know not why—and are impressed 
by his preaching in a manner they can scarcely understand. The secret of his 
influence is, that God is with him, and makes whatsoever he does to prosper.’ The 
second paper is, A few Words for Country Clergymen on keeping up the habit of 
mental exertion.’S ‘The duties (of his position) cannot be efficiently discharged 
without real exertion and energetic application of mind—in one word, without 
pains ; cannot be adequately filled but by a man who has exercised and improved 
himself to the utmost. Iam not urging upon myself and my brethren that we 
ought to be clever, but Iam urging that we ought to be conscientious, and the con- 
scientious man, who knows himself to be employed in the Lord’s service, will desire 
to do what he does in the best manner that he can,’ 

The review of Zrench on the Study of Words presents the cream of a highly valu- 
able book which all our readers should possess ; and the review of the Bishop of 
Ossory’s Charge, delivered September, 1851, on Papal Encroachments, will repay pe- 
rusal:—‘ To a perceptive faculty unusually clear, Dr. O’Brien adds a judgment 
unusually profound, and clothes the most original thoughts in language at once 
intelligible, impressive, and classical: around a subject which many may begin to 
think is worn threadbare he throws a light which imvests it with renewed 
interest.’ 


The THEOLOGICAL CRITIC for September commences with a reply by Mr. 
Scudamore to an article on his Letters to a Seceder, which py oe in the Dublin 
Review. Thiersch’s Church in the Apostolic Age supplies a long extract, forming 
the second article, on the authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews. A translation 
of the work from which this is taken has just appeared, and will engage our atten- 
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tion in the next number of the Journal, so that we may pass by the specimen which 
our contemporary offers. The author of Jsraei after the Flesh commences, in the 
fifth article, An Essay on the Life of Christ, ‘exhibiting his divinity, his love, and 
the sins of men; tracing all our evils, and the reason of the atonement, to the 
absence of God’s Spirit hen human hearts.’ The present portion is occupied with 
the nature of God as manifested in the Three Persons of the Godhead. This is 
written in Mr. Johnstone’s usual forcible and suggestive manner, and appears to 
intimate, as does the title, that the essay is to be mainly doctrinal and practical. 
We expect much advantage from it; but it seems already clear that it should have 
taken the shape of a book, instead of a series of articles in a Magazine. We have 
next an article on the Jgnatian Controversy, being a condensed report of some papers 
on the subject that appeared in a German periodical, the writer of which defends 
the integrity and genuineness of the seven Ignatian Epistles, according to the 
Medicean text, against the claims put forth on Behalf of the Syriac version by Mr. 
Cureton and the Chevalier Bunsen, We then come to a letter from an American 
lawyer to the Rev. A. W. Haddan, upon The working of the lay element in the 
convention of the American [ Episcopal] Church ;’ the conclusion of which is that 
‘the effect of the presence of the laity in our conventions has been to give an addi- 
tional security against change, a more practical character to our legislation, and 
greater confidence in the action of the synodical bodies to the laity of the Church 
at large.’ The continuation of the Rev. Henry Browne’s article On the Cycles 
of Egyptian Chronology, closes a variously interesting number of a valuable 
periodical, 
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OBITUARY. 


May 4th. At Wymondham, Norfolk, the Rev. Theyre T. Smith, M.A. Mr. 
Smith was for more than ten years assistant preacher at the Temple, where his 
sermons were very admirable. His collation to the vicarage of Wymondham, a 

referment entirely unexpected and unsolicited, was made in consequence of the 
Bishop of Ely’s (Dr. Turton) admiration of Mr. Smith’s discourses as Hulsean 
lecturer at Cambridge. His published works were, 1. ‘Sermons preached at the 
Temple Church, and before the University of Cambridge, during January, 1838. 
8vo. 2. ‘Hulsean Lectures for the year 1839: Man’s responsibility in reference to 
his religious belief explained and applied.’ 8vo. 3. ‘Hulsean Lectures for the 
year 1840.’ 4, ‘ Remarks on the influence of Tractarianism, or Church Principles, 
so called, in promoting secessions to the Church of Rome,’ 1851. 8vo.— Gentleman’s 
Magazine, July. 


On July Ist, in his 54th year, the Rev. Edward Murray, Vicarof Northolt. He 
was a member of Trinity College, Cambridge, and took his B.A. degree in 1820, 
Mr. Murray was a good Hebrew scholar. He was the author of ‘Enoch Res- 
titutus ;’ of a work on the Apocalypse ; and of a compilation of Calvin’s Prayers. 
— Gentleman's Magazine, Sept. 


Count Pompeo Litta, a well-known Italian author, died on the 17th of August, 
at Milan, his native place, at the age of 72, 

His principal work is a ‘History of celebrated Italian Families,’ in which, in 
addition to much literary merit, a good deal of patriotic spirit is displayed. The 
deceased was at one time a soldier, and took part in some of the celebrated battles 
of Napoleon.—Literary Gazette, Aug. 28th. 


On the 15th of August, died at Bad-Weilbach, on the Rhine, Dr. Herbert 
Mayo, F.RS. 

He was a man of much professional ability and of varied accomplishments, 
His published works are numerous, the earlier ones chiefly on practical subjects 
and on physiology, which was the department of medical science most con- 
genial to him. The latest of his works, and those most interesting to the 
general reader, are, ‘ Letters on the Truths contained in popular Superstitions,’ and 
‘On the Philosophy of Living.’ In the former of these works he traces, with 
much ingenuity, the physiological causes of various illusions, admitting a real 
foundation for many of these popular beliefs. The other work contains precepts 
on diet, exercise, bathing, regimen, and other points of the philosophy of 
living, in language sieaek to popular use.— Literary Gazette, Aug. 28th. 


May 3rd, 1852, at 10, Chester Place, Regent’s Park, Sara Coleridge, aged 49, 
only daughter of S. T. Coleridge, and widow of H. N. Coleridge, Esq. The 
deceased lady was the inheritrix of her father’s genius, and almost rival of his 
attainments ; but her high intellectual powers were held in harmony with feminine 
delicacy and gentleness. Her first publication was a translation from the Latin in 
three 8vo. volumes, when she was just 20; then ‘Pretty Lessons for Little 
Children ;’ and in 1837, a fairy tale, ‘ Phantasmion.’ 

During the remainder of her life she was employed in collecting and arranging 
for publication the scattered remains of her great father, and during the decline of 
her husband’s health she was his amanuensis in copying papers for him as a 
Chancery barrister, exhibiting the spectacle of a pen, fit as it was for creative or 


poetic service, ready to do the mechanical drudgery of the most technical and un- 
attractive copying. 








